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THE PALMA TROPHY. 


THE status of the Palma Trophy, as it concerns the 
victory of the American riflemen last year at Bisley, is 
now in a fair way to be officially settled. The National 
Rifle Association of America, at a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., last Saturday, decided to return the Trophy to the 
National Rifle Association of Great Britain. 

Owing to a justifiable belief that the N. R. A. of 
America would consider, and wisely decide on its merits, 
the unpleasant controversy concerning the legality of the 
special service rifles used by the American team of rifle- 
men, ForEST AND STREAM has refrained from any pre- 
judgment. We expected that the final decision would be 
rendered fully and vigorously after a fair, full, and fear- 
less consideration of the case. As it is now officially 
passed upon, it is freely open to public discussion. 

The N. R. A. of America presents its case in the form 
of a preamble and resolution formulated according to the 
report oi its committee. 

The resolution to return the Trophy is a most illogical 
consequence to the four “Whereases” which precede it. 
The first recites that the committee has given the matter 
careful consideration. The second is in the nature of a 
censure of Col. L. C, Bruce, the captain ofthe American 
team of riflemen. After regretting the differences which 
have been made public, this “Whereas” continues as 
follows: 

“And, while we find the captain of the American team made no 
secret whatever of the exact character of the rifles, believing their 
use perfectly proper, which differences of opinion would never 
have existed had he officially submitted the rifles for approval, in 
accordance with the explicit instructions given him by the presi- 
dent of this Association.” 

The foregoing as censure is undeserved, and as a de- 
fense it is fallacious and absurd. Furthermore, it has 
many superficial signs of an attempt to divert attention 
from the true issue. In our opinion, the real, pertinent 
mistake was the sending of the American team abroad 
with two sets of radically unlike rifle barrels, the special 
set to be used if no one objected, the regular service set 
to be used in the event that objection was made to the 
special set. Thus the two sets of service barrels, differing 
radically, had inherent disturbing elements which worked 
a stultifying complication for the American team at the 
outset of the match. At that time there was, and since 
then has been, a standard U. S. service rifle, and it is not 
to be assumed that the N. R. A. of America did not have 
a full, minute knowledge of its specifications. The Ameri- 
can team, equipped with two sets of unlike service bar- 
rels, perforce must have had one set of barrels which 
were not allowable. If one set was right, the other set, 
being materially different, must consequently have been 
wrong, as they concerned the competition for the Palma 
Trophy. Both sets could not be so radically different 
and still be the U. S, service rifle. This leads us up to 
Col. Bruce’s connection with the matter, as set forth in 
the Association’s censure of him. If the special rifles were 
correct U, S. service rifles, there was no occasion what- 
ever for him to submit them for the approval or disap- 
proval of his fellow captains, or for the ruling of the Brit- 
ish authorities on them. He, under such circumstances, 
could not have been guilty of mistake, because mistake 
then was impossible. The special service rifle was either 
a.service rifle or it was not. If it was a service rifle, Col. 
Bruce’s instructions to submit it were unnecessary, and if 
it was not a service rifle, it should never have been used 
at all. But further, following Col. Bruce’s instructions 
as given him by the president of the N. R. A. of America, 
if objection should be made to the special service rifles 


before the match was shot, he was to retire them forth-— 


with, without demur, and was then to use the other set 
of rifles. Therein is an admission either of irregularity or 
of inefficiency of management which excuse or evasion 
cannot obscure. If an objection before the match was 
conceded to be amply sufficient for the peremptory dis- 
qualification of the special service rifle on the ground of 
ineligibility, then, pari passu, an objection after the match 
was shot, dealing with the same matter of fact, should 
have precisely the same force and relevance. In other 
words, if the special rifles were confessedly ineligible in 
the face of an objection before the match, the mere use 
of them in the match did not change their status in the 
least. Furthermore, if the special service rifles were made 
according to service specifications, it would be clearly im- 
proper to retire them because of any objection, if such 





should be made. The declaration concerning the readiness 
to accept an objection as sound necessarily carried with 
it a confession that the Americans recognized the irregu- 
larity of the situation. But why did the president of the 
American Association consider it necessary to submit the 
special set of barrels, and why, at the same juncture, did 
he consider it unnecessary to submit the other set? If 
they were service rifles alike they were equally entitled to 
recognition without favor. It is noteworthy that none of 
the other team captains submitted their rifles for ap- 
proval or disapproval, nor did they in any way suggest a 
necessity for so doing. ‘ 

The chief official plea, offered to justify the use of the 
special rifles, is that no one objected to them, and there- 
fore the team used them. That plea under the same con- 
ditions, if accepted as sound, would have permitted the 
use of any kind of rifle. The true test was not whether 
there was an objection or not, but whether the rifle was 
a bana fide U. S. service rifle. 

The third “Whereas” states that “prolongation of the 
arguments as to what is or is not conformity with regu- 
lation patterns of rifles might be continued indefinitely, 
with no prospective good resulting therefrom.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the arguments should be continued till the 
issue is definitely settled on its merits. The length of time 
required to accomplish it is immaterial. Indeed, to settle 
such matters would seem to be a valid reason for the 
Association’s existence. But the plea is evasive. The Brit- 
ish Association did not raise the question of what con- 
stituted regulation patterns, but it did raise the very per- 
tinent question whether the special set of rifles con- 
iormed to regulation patterns. In view of the fact that 
the American team was equipped with two unlike sets of 
rifles, one of which they voluntarily offered to retire on 
objection, the question was both proper and pertineni. 
The question is easily answered by yes or no. No U. S. 
Army officer would dare to confess that he does not know 
what constitutes a service rifle, and if he knows, he 
assuredly could pass on the special service rifle without 
any controversy. 





The resolution presents the following: 

Resolved, That we hereby ratify all statements made in the letter 
of the president of this Association to the secretary of the 
National Rifle Association of Great Britain, dated March 7, 1904, 
and instruct the president to withdraw the Palma competition 
from the programme for the current year, and to cause the Palma 
trophy to be immediately returned to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, to be held by that organization for future 
competition. 


The statements referred to in the resolution as being 
made in a letter of the president to the secretary of the 
National Rifle Associaticn of Great Britain, dated March 
7, alleged that the special service rifle contained one turn 
in eight inches, the same as the present service arm of the 
United States, and that the barrel containing such turn 
was approved for service adoption by the Secretary ci 
War on June 19, 1903. The National Rifle Association of 
Great Britain held that an arm’ approved June 19 could 
not satisfy the rule of the match which required that the 
rifles used therein were to be “in all respects of the pat- 
tern adopted and issued to the troops for service.” They 
furthermore contend that neither at that time nor since 
were rifles issued by the U. S. Government with a twist of 
one in eight inches. These are allegations which should 
be met squarely and fully. The issue is not confined to 
the narrow lines of the British Association vs. the Ameri- 
can Association. The real issue is between the British 
people and the American people. If the rifles were regu- 
lar, the American people have a right to know it fully, 
definitely, and conclusively. If the rifles were irregular, 
the American people have an equal right to know it. As 
the matter now stands, there is an evasiveness which by 
the world at large will be construed as guilt. 

The resolution. concludes with a direction to the presi- 
dent to return the Trophy. If the Association had no 
right to its possession, it should have been returned 
months ago. If the Association has a right to it, it should 
not be returned now. It is regrettable that official action 
concerning it did not take place sooner. Direct accusa- 
tion and universal gossip at the outset afforded ample 
ground for it. The official action of the British Associa- 
tion was of itself a necessary cause for action by the 
American Association. From the first there was a reason- 
able certainty that only official action could definitely set- 
tle ‘the issue either for or against the American team. 
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The accusation of unfairness, publicly made, appeared in 
the public press both in England and the United States 
soon after the Bisley contest. 

As for the American status: In a Washington, D. C., 
daily paper, an American rifleman of note in July, 1903, 
soon after the Bisley meet, more directly alleged that the 
special rifles used at Bisley by the American team were 
not service rifles. The issue in the United States was mct 
in various ways—by the scream of the American eagle, 
by personal denunciation of the aforementioned rifleman, 
and by peevishly accusing the British of being bad losers, 
or that if the American team violated the conditions gov- 
erning the Palma Trophy competition the British did like- 
wise. The tu quoque fails, because, while the British did 
lave some special barrels, the British Government had 
officially approved them as regular, therefore they are out 
of the controversy. Even if the British had been wrong, 
it is a weak plea to justify wrongdoing by others. But 
cpposed to mere sentiment and spiteful verbiage were 
serious specifications which were not fairly met. While 
it was shown that the American team were open and 
above board in every particular concerning their rifles, 
that the different captains offered no objections to the use 
of them, and that therefore the American team deemed 
themselves justified in using them, all those circumstances 
were dcside the real issue, were unofficial in any event, 
and are hence irrelevant. The conditions of the match 
were mandatory. The captains, singly or jointly, had no 
power to abrogate or add to the conditions governing it. 





The gessip, newspaper discussion, accusation, etc., had 
so much vitality that as a consequence the National Rifle 


* Association of Great Britain was forced to take reluctant 


cfficial action. In October, 1903, over three months after 
the Bisley contest, the Association sent a letter of inquiry 
to the National Rifle Association of America. In ‘it were 
questicns asking for specific data concerning whether the 
rules of the Palma contest had or had not been violated 
by the American team. The reply was not vouchsafed till 
March, over four months after the inquiry. The reply ad- 
mitteé that special barrels had been used, a fact which had 
been iuily admitted theretofore. 

The reply of the British Association, sent promptly, in 
April was sharp and pertinent. It pointed out the differ- 
ences between the rifles used in the match and the U. S. 
service rifle. All this was presented as a matter of fact 
concerning the match in question, and not in any way as 
consequent to official protest. Indeed, no protest was 
necessary, for the fact once determined that the rules 
governing the Palma Trophy were violated by the Ameri- 
can team, disqualification of that team followed as a neces- 
sary matter of course. 

All this data leads up to the long-delayed action of the 
National Rifle Association of America at its meeting in 
Washington last Saturday. The decision to return the 
Palma Trophy is not a result of having squarely and fairly 
met the issue. The American people are still in the dark 
as to whether the American team used a legitimate ser- 
vice rifle or not. The whole controversy on the Ameri- 
can side rests on strong assertion and indignant denial. 

It furthermore has been over-freely alleged in the 
American press that the British were bad losers. Such 
assertion is the weakest rant. There is not a single cir- 
cumstance to sustain it in connection with the issue. 
When the American team won, the British team and the 
British people were lavish in their congratulations, and in 
the honors and hospitality bestowed on the Americans. 
Under the conditions then existing, the British took defeat 
manfully and pleasantly. Subsequent developments on 
matters of fact concerning the service rifles, both in 
America and England, and questions as to the eligibility 
of those rifles, were the causes of the trouble. The Eng- 
Ish had a perfect right to know the facts fully and freely. 
In all this there is nothing to show a bad loser. In all this 
there is much to show that the Americans have not met the 
issue fairly. The return of the Palma Trophy by the 
Nationa! American Rifle Association for reasons othe: 
than those set forth in the issue, will tend to convince th 
public that the contention of the Britishers is sound. 
However their action may be cloaked by indirection, it 
seems to be tantamount to a confession that the use of 
the special viflcs under the circumstances was a mistake, 
and that the wir. of the American team is null and void, 
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Duck Hunting Among the Moros. 


It had been raining like the mischief for three weeks, 
which had brought us, besides a great deal of discom- 
fort, an actual shortage of food. “Government straight”— 
namely, hardtack, coffee, and bacon—had been the bill of 
fare daily for 1 don’t know how long, and none too much 
of that even. 

We were camped—a battalion of infantry, two troops 
of cavalry, and a “mule battery’—way up on a bluff over- 
looking Lake Lanao, the so-called sacred lake of the 
Moros, in the mountains of Mindanao, which is, next to 
Luzon, the largest island in the Philippine group. It was 
twenty-three miles, by the meanest kind of a trail, to the 
coast, and we had been there for about three months, 
fighting with and making speeches to the natives in about 
equal parts. : 

It had, as I say, been pouring, as it only can pour in 
the tropics, for almost three weeks, and the day before 
had introduced a cyclone feature to the performance 
which had blown down every tent in camp, and would 
have carried our few household effects over into the next 
county had there been such a thing in that part of the 
world. : es 

Taking advantage of a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties on the part of the elements, a dozen or so of us.were 
sitting in front of the commanding officer’s tent getting a 
breath of fresh air and recounting our experiences im 
the late hurricane, when from nowhere apparently there 
appeared on the scene a Moro, naked as the day he was 
born, except for a breech clout and turban, in whom we 
recognized one of Datto Grande’s men. Datto Grande, be 
it known, so called from his immense size, which dis- 
tinguished him from the rest of the Moros, who, as a 
rule, are “pony built,” was one of the most powerful and 
influential chieftains about the lake, and a staunch friend 
of the Americans. So we welcomed his messenger with 





many expressions of “Mopear,” which is Moro for: 


“Howdy,” and asked him, in our best Castilian, how they 
had come through the tornado of the day before. The 
messenger only smiled and shook his head to signify that 
he did not understand our Spanish, for which small blame 
to him, and taking a piece of paper from the folds of his 
turban, handed it to the Major. Upon being translated 
the note, for such it proved to be, we found was from 
Grande, asking that a doctor be sent down to his house, 
about six miles below camp, to treat his little son, who 
was very ill. Of course his request was granted, and 
presently the doctor and an escort of half a dozen cavalry- 
men were trotting along the trail, cursing the fate which 
sent them out in such weather, but at the same time rather 
glad of a break in the monotony of being cooped up in 
camp as they had been for the past fortnight. 

The next morning I met the doctor, who had returned 
some time in the night, and asked him how the boy was, 
and learned, much to my regret, that the little fellow had 
died just before they arrived. “But,” said the doctor, 
“good Lord, Cap, you ought to see the ducks down near 
Grande’s place. There is a slough there with ten million 
in it if there’s one.” 

“What kind of ducks?” said I, for it had never before 
occurred to me to connect the festive Moro with anything 
half so peaceful as duck farming. 

“Lord,” said he, “I don’t know what kind they are, 
’cause I couldn’t get near enough to them to find out.” 

“No,” said I, “I mean are they wild or tame.” 

“Oh, they’re wild, all right,’ answered Doc, “and I 
wish I had had a shotgun; I surely would have had a 
change of chaw from this eternal bacon and hardtack, 
hardtack and bacon we've been up against for the last 
month. I’m getting homesick for a piece of real meat.” 

Now, years ago I formed the habit of never going any- 
where, if it was only to stay over night, without sneak- 
ing my good old 12-gauge Parker along in the bottom 
of my trunk. Furthermore, due partly to this habit, and 
partly to the fact that there is nothing in the world quite 
so handy in a “halo rush” as a shotgun and some buck- 
shot, it was right there at that minute. Not in the bottom 
of my trunk, it is true, for we had no trunks with us, 
but wrapped up in the canvas of my bedding roll, together 
with about a hundred No. 6’s I had brought along on the 
off chance of finding something on which to use them. 
I told the doctor I had a shotgun with me, and suggested 
that we make up a party and go down there the next day 
to see what we could do toward relieving the stringency 
for fresh meat that existed in the community. 

Upon inquiry we found there were two other shotguns 
in camp, and about two hundred more shells suitable to 
the occasion; so the next afternoon Kirk, the Doctor, the 
Lieutenant and myself. with an escort of fifteen men from 
Kirk’s troop, started off in high spirits to try our first 
chance at game since we had been on the island. Up to 
this time we had been too busy hunting men to bother 
with anything else; and, just between ourselves, once in 
a while having the tables turned, and being hunted. 

The trail forked a little way beyond camp, and Doc, 
who had gone along to show us the way, took the wrong 
fork, but discovered his mistake before we had gone very 
far, or at least became uncertain whether we were on the 
right trail or not; so I sent a man back to camp to ask 
Grande, who had come in that morning to get some 
candles, and anything else he could talk the commanding 
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officer out of, for his son’s funeral ceremonies, to send 
us one of his people to act as guide. Our messenger had 
hardly gotten well started, before he met Grande himself, 
with his retinue, coming along on his way home, and as 
we saw them about the same time, we rode cross lots and 
joined them. 

About a quarter of a mile from where we joined Grande 
and his followers, we flushed a pair of doves in the edge 
of a rice stubble. Kirk, not being able to withstand the 
temptation, jumped off his horse and started for them. 
Just as he flushed them, Grande, who was riding, jumped 
(ff his pony and shouting something in a very excited man- 
ner to his men, drew his kris and went charging toward 
an old Moro fort which stood near the trail, a little be- 
yond us, and into which the doves had flown. Of course 
we promptly dismounted and formed a skirmish lire, for 
in this country you never can tell what’s going to happen, 
and it’s always best to be prepared for the worst. Noth- 
ing occurred, however, and in a few minutes Grande and 
his men came back. He told us this fort belonged to a 
Moro named Ahmi Gra, who was, he said. “muy malo,” 
and very hostile to the Americans. It seemed Ahmi Gra’s 
people had some rice fields near this place, and Grande 
had noticed them working there that morning when he 
had passed on his way to our camp. He was afraid some 
of them had seen us coming, and might be lying in am- 
bush in the fort. As Kirk was going directly toward it, 
Grande feared, if such was the case, they would kill him 
Lefore we could get to him. Hence his action. We made 
a careful search, not only of the fort itself, but of all the 
cover in the vicinity that could conceal a Moro. Not 
finding anything, we mounted once more and started for 
the ducks. We proceeded much more carefully, however, 
and as Grande insisted that this particular part of the 
trail was dangerous, I sent out a small advance party 
and flankers, until we should reach his land, where I 
knew there would be no danger. As we rode along we 
could look way over the valley of the Mataling River 
and see Ahmi Gra’s people standing in bunches on the 
tops of the many little hills, or running excitedly from 
cne group to another, and the flash of the sun on the 
blades of their krises and campilans as they waved them 
at us, and gave their yells of defiance. Some of the men 
begged for permission to try a shot at about 1,200 yards, 
but orders were strict not to fire unless fired upon, so 
I had to refuse. It was certainly a beautiful view which 
unfolded itself to us as we trotted along, and one I shall 
always remember. The country was rolling and cut up 
by heavily wooded ravines, with the exception of which it 
was, for the most part, open and covered with “cogon,” 
a tall grass which often grows higher than a man on 
horseback. It was dotted here and there by groves of 
cocoanut and other palms, and by clumps of bamboo, 
nearly every one of the latter hiding in its heart a fort, 
or cotta, as the Moros call them. In this country every 
Moro of position is his own master, his hand against 
every man, and every man’s against hjm. It is a land 
where “to the victor belong the spoils,” just so long as 
he can prevent anyone taking them from him. All the 
Moros of this class then build unto themselves good, 
strong forts of earth and stone, plant bamboo shoots close 
together on the slopes, and live therein, surrounded by 
their warriors, in true feudal style. We had some lovely 
times taking these forts, but they have nothing to do with 
this duck hunt: 

After about half an hour’s sharp trot, Grande stuck his 
kris back in his sash and. said we were all right, that we 
were on his land, that no one would molest us, and that 
everything we saw was ours. A little further on he 
said adios, and, leaving us three or four of his men to 
guide us the rest of the way, disappeared up a side trail, 
which was a short cut to his house. A little after he left 
us the trail made a sharp turn to the right, skirting a rice 
field, and before I knew it I was right in the middle of 
a bunch of Moro women, who, much to my surprise and 
embarrassment, as soon as they saw me, pulled up their 
sarongs, which answer all the purposes of a skirt, and 
covered their faces with them, it apparently making no 
difference how much of the rest of their persons they 
exposed so long as their faces were covered. Of course 
I politely turned my head the other way, and cautioned 
the men to pay no atention to them, and we were soon 
past. The experience was interesting, for these were the 
first wild Moro women I had seen. I was rather surprised 
to see them cover their faces, as the Moro women on the 
coast, except those of the very highest rank, do 
not do it. 

Just after passing these women we descended a very 
steep bank and forded the river, which here is only about 
fifty feet wide, although further down it opens out into 
a very Jarge stream. In climbing up the other side 
through the woods, a snag caught in the pocket of my 
blouse and tore it off, thereby causing me to lose -half 
my cartridges, for I didn’t notice what had happened 
until later, when we dismounted. I sent a man back on 
the trail to look, but he couldn’t find them. Probably 
some Moro had come along behind us and picked them 
up. The Moros will sell their souls for a gun, and any- 
thing else they have for cartridges, so I suppose the one 
who found my shells is stiil thanking Allah for his great 
goodness in sending him such a piece of luck. —- 

It strikes me it is taking a very long while to get to this 
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duck pond, but as I write so many incidents connected 
with that day pop into my mind, I get off the track. 

Well, “anyway,” as the Irishman says, we got there at 
last, and dismounting took a survey of the situation. The 
place in which the ducks were supposed to be was a 
slough, partly just plain swamp, and partly overflown 
rice fields. It was about 1,000 yards long and maybe 300 
or a little more wide, crescent-shaped, and entirely sur- 
rounded by low, grass-covered hills. With the excep- 
tion of small patches of open water here and there, the 
entire surface was grown up in grass and lily-pads, mak- 
ing the finest kind of cover for both hunter and hunted. 
The water was anywhere from one to three feet deep, but 
was warm, and as we had already been wet so much 
that we had almost become web-footed, anyway, we 
didn’t mind another wetting, so waded in. The Doctor 
and three or four of the escort went to one end of the 
pond, and the Lieutenant, taking some men, started for 
the other. Kirk and I, keeping about 100 yards apart, 
started in at the center of the convex side of the crescent. 
When we arrived at the pond there wasn’t a duck in 
sight, except two or three playing about in some open 
water out-in the middle of the slough, but while we were 
putting our guns together and getting ready to start, we 
saw several flocks fly up from the grass, and after circling 
around a while, go down again; so we knew there were 
some ducks in there, anyway, which cheered us up con- 
siderably. I know I could already taste the broiled breast 
of one in anticipation. 

And then the sport that followed. Since that day when- 
ever anyone talks to me about fine duck shooting, I sim- 
ply shake my head and think to myself, “Well, you’ve got 
to show me.” The only trouble with it was that it was 
almost too easy. There were simply thousands of ducks 
in there, and the chances are not one of them had ever 
been sliot at before. They just kept flying back and forth, 
now a singie, then a flock of six or eight, then a pair, 
and although each and every one of them seemed to know 
just exactly where he wanted to go, and was apparently 
in a big hurry to get there, they came past so close to 
us that, as I say, it was almost too easy to be good sport. 
Kirk and I hadn’t waded in twenty feet before the ducks 
began to jump out of the grass all around us, and inside 
of three minutes after getting my feet wet I had eight 
down with about twenty Moros floundering around in the 
grass after them. We waded out some forty or fifty 
yards from shore, and took our stands, and from then on 
the fun became fast and furious. It was bang! bang! 
bang! until our gun barrels got so hot we had to dip 
them in the water so we could hold them, and then do it 
all over again. We were both in exceptionally good 
iorm, and while neither of us killed straight by any means, 
we came pretty nearly doing so. Our consciences didn't 
trouble us any, for, as we thought of our hungry com- 
rades back in camp, we felt no scruples in killing all we 
could, knowing that not only would there not be an ounce 
wasted, but that at best, with our limited supply of shells, 
we could do no more than give every one a taste. I wish 


you could have seen the Moros, who, attracted by the . 


sound of firing, had gathered from all the houses round 
the neighborhood, and stood there on the bank watching 
us, with their mouths open in astonishment, and their 
eyes sticking out so you could have knocked them off 
with a stick. Every time Kirk or I cut down a duck, they’d 
raise a shout that scared up everything in the slough. 
They still tell tales about it round the lake, and when- 
ever a strange Moro came into camp the friendlies would 
bring him around to my tent to see the old Parker, and 
tell him what a marvelous shot I was. Then, to convince 
him they were telling the truth, they would get me to go 
out and shoot a crow or a whiite-headed hawk as it flew 
over the camp, so he could see for himself. They had 
never seen a shotgun before, and thought we were using 
a single ball. You may be sure we said nothing to unde- 
ceive them, for if there is one thing a Moro admires, it 
is the skillful handling of any weapon, especially a rifle. 
They themselves are miserable shots, not having dis- 
covered the use of the rear sight, and, as a rule, as soon 
as they get a gun knock it off. They say it is of no use, 
and only catches in the brush. 

The ducks we killed were of two kinds—a large variety 
and a smaller one. The former was about the size of our 
black or dusky duck, as we used to find them on the 
Stockport marshes in the old days on the Hudson River, 
and almost identical with it in every way. The latter 
was about as large as a blue-winged teal, but marked like 
a green-wing. I had accurate descriptions of both, but 
have lost the note-book containing them. Both varieties 
had a peculiar whistling note resembling the call of a 
yellow-leg plover, and, as I have said, I never saw so 
many ducks in such a small space in my life. 

After about an hour, the birds evidently having come 
to the conclusion that it was decidedly unhealthy in that 
particular slough, ceased to fly. It was then about half- 
past four, and, as I wanted to go through that strip of 
hostile country while it was still daylight, I had recall 
sounded. Upon taking account of stock, we found we 
had bagged sixty-five ducks, two doves, and three or four 
jacksnipe ; this to four guns in about an hour’s shooting. 
Kirk and I killed most of the ducks, as the Doctor was 
using a rifle, and the Lieutenant had preferred to potter 
around after snipe. We reached camp in about an hour, 
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trotting where the trail would permit, without being 
molested, although the groups of Moros were still on 
the hills as we passed through Ahmi Gra’s country, and 
no doubt would have jumped us had they dared. 

This trip was the first of many we had afterwards, until 
the dry season came on, when the ducks all left for other 
parts, though why I never could figure out. ‘There cer- 
tainly remained water enough for them, as in that coun- 
try the only difference between the rainy and dry season 
is that during the former it rains all the time, and during 
the latter it lets up once in a while and only rains most 
of it. However, they all left for some reason, but we 
didn’t miss them much, for by that time we had learned 
our way around, and found plenty of other game. There 
were jacksnipe, plover of several kinds, and deer and 
wild pigs, world without end. ‘There was also a pretty 
little black quail about the size of an English sparrow, 
that was very abundant, but too small to shoot, and along 
the edge of the jungle were wild chickens, which afforded 
good sport early in the morning and in the late afternoon. 
During the middle of the day they remained in the forest 
where it was cool, and didn’t move about. The Moros, 
being Mohammedans, are forbidden by their religion to 
touch pork in any form, and therefore never kill a pig, 
with the result that the country was simply overrun with 
pigs. We found them delicious eating, as they feed 
mostly on grain and wild fruits, their flesh resembling 
venison more than pork. The deer were the ordinary 
barking variety common to the Philippines, and were very 
plentiful also. They made an always welcome addition 
to our not too varied bill of fare. The wild pigs and 
the deer cause great damage to the crops, and during the 
tame when the rice and sweet potatoes are ripening the 
Moros keep men in the fields night and day to scare them 
away. They attain this end by shouting, and after our 
arrival by pounding on the empty hardtack cans they 
picked up about camp, which not only scared the deer and 
pigs, but made it almost impossible to sleep if you were 
anywhere in the vicinity of a rice or “camote” field. 

After we started in going after the ducks, we were rather 
forced into doing more or less hunting. The other 
Dattos and Sultans living in the neighborhood of camp 
became jealous. They went to the commanding officer 
and said that they were just as good friends to the Amer- 
icans as was Datto Grande, and they couldn’t see why 
we should go down to his place to shoot all the time 
and never come to see them. So to keep them from feel- 
ing hurt, we visited their places, and finding game plenti- 
ful and a warm welcome, we went again and again. 

I was at Camp Yicars about a year, having been with 
the first American column that entered the Lake Lanao 
country, which, up to that time, the Moros had kept in- 
violate, and while there met with many experiences, 
pleasant and otherwise. The Moros of that section are a 
highly interesting people, with many strange and curious 
manners and customs. They are superstitious to a de- 
gree, believe in all kinds of witchcraft and magic, and 
for the most part are unspoiled by contact with the whites. 
They are great warriors, and successfully kept the 
Spaniards out of their country for over 300 years, and 
though the Spaniards tried time and again to obtain a 
foothold, they never succeeded in so doing. They gave us 
a hard fight before we established ourselves, and even to- 
day there are about the lake Sultans and Dattcs who 
would resist to the death the passage of troops or any 
Americans. through their territory. I hope one day to 
be sent back to help complete the work of civilizing, or 
rather modernizing, them, so ably begun by Captain John 
J. Pershing, 15th Cavalry, now on the general staff of 
the army, for during my stay among them I found many 
things to admire and respect, and became very muc’i at- 
tached to them. AHMI CoMMISSARIO. 


Trails of the Pathfinders —X. 


Lewis and Ciark (Co ticuc). 


They had now passed Milk River, ard the Dry 
Fork, and the journal says: “The game is now in 
great quantities, particularly the elk and buff2zlo, which 
last are so gentle that the men are obliged to drive 
them out of the way with sticks and stones.” Bears 
were abundant, and almost every day one was killed. 
About the middle of May they came near losing one 
of the canoes containing papers, instruments and 
medicines, for careless work by the steefsman caused 
it to be overturned. She was righted and brought 
safely to shore, with only a trifling loss. 

They were now approaching the mountains, and the 
spring storms, which here last until the middle of 
July, troubled them somewhat with abundant rains 
and by obscuring the view. On the 2oth they reached 
the mouth of the Musselshell, and pushing on, in a 
short time found themselves among the bad lands of 
the Upper Missouri. They were now obliged to “cor- 
dell,” a number of the men walking on the shore with 
a tow-line, w others kept the boat off the shore. 
This was slow and difficult work, and was made more 
dangerous by’ the fact that their elk skin ropes were 
getting old and‘ rotten, and were likely to break at a 
critical time. On May 29 some buffalo ran through 
the camp, and caused much confusion and alarm, no 
one knowing exactly what had happened until after 
it was all over. When they passed the mouth of the 
Judith River they found traces of a large camp of 
Indians, a hundred and twenty-six fires, made, as they 
conjectured, by “The Minnetari of Fort de Prairie.” 
Here, too, they passed precipices about 120 feet high, 
below which lay scattered the remains of at least a 
hundred carcasses of buffalo. The method by which 
the buffalo are driven over the cliffs by the Upper Mis- 
souri tribes is described; and at this place we are 
told that the wolves which had been feasting on these 
carcasses were very fat, and so gentle that one of 
them was killed with a spontoon or halberd. They 
were now among some of the most impressive bad 
lands of the Missouri River, and the extraordinary 
effects of erosion by air and water made the explorers 
wonder. The journal says: 

“These hills and river cliffs exhibit a most extraor- 
dinary and romantic appearance. They rise in most 
places. nearly perpendicular from the river, to the 


in 


height of between two and three hundred feet, and 
are formed of very white sandstone, so soft as to 
yield readily to the action of water, but in the upper 
part of which lie imbedded two or three thin hori- 
zontal strata of white freestone unaffected by the rain, 
and on the top is a dark, rich loam, which forms a 
gradually ascending plain, from a mile to a mile and 
a half in extent, when the hills again rise abruptly to 
the height of about three hundred feet more. In 
trickling down the cliffs water has worn the soft 
sandstone into a thousand grotesque figures, among 
which, with a little fancy, may be discerned elegant 
ranges of freestone buildings, with columns variously 
sculptured, and supporting long and elegant galleries, 
while the parapets are adorned with statuary. Ona 
nearer approach, they represent every form of ele- 
gant ruins; columns, some with pedestals and capitals 
entire; others mutilated and prostrate, and some rising 
pyramidally over each other till they terminate in a 
sharp point. These are varied by niches, alcoves and 
the customary appearence of desolated magnificence. 
The delusion is increased by the number of martins 
which have built their globular nests in the niches and 
hover over these columns as in our country they are 
accustomed to frequent large stone structures. 

“As we advance there seems no end to the vision- 
ary enchantment which surrounds us. In the midst of 
this fantastic scenery are vast ranges of walls, which 
seem the productions of art, so regular is the work- 
manship. They rise perpendicularly from the river, 
sometimes to the height of one hundred feet, varying 
in thickness from one to twelve feet, being equally 
broad at the top as below. The stones, of which they 
are formed are black, thick and durable, and com- 
posed of a large portion of earth, intermixed and 
cemented with a small quantity of sand and a con- 
siderable proportion of talc or quartz. These stones 
are almost invariably regular parallelopipeds of un- 
usual sizes in the wall, but equally deep, and laid 
regularly in ranges over each other like bricks, each 
breaking and covering the interstices of the two on 
which it rests. But, though the perpendicular inter- 
stices be destroyed, the horizontal one extends entirely 
through the whole work. The stones, too, are pro- 
portioned to the thickness of the wall in which they 
are employed, being largest in the thickest walls. The 
thinner walls are composed of a single depth of the 
parallelopiped, while the thicker ones consist of two 
or more depths. These walls pass the river at several 
places, rising from the water’s edge much above the 
sandstone bluffs, which they seem to penetrate; thence 
they cross in a straight line, on either side of the 
river, the plains over which they tower to the height 
of from ten to seventy feet, until they lose themselves 
in the second range of hills. Sometimes they run 
parallel in several ranges near to each other; some- 
times intersect each other at right angles, and have 
the appearance of walls of ancient houses or gar- 
dens.” 


Captains Lewis and Clark were much puzzled at 
this point to know which of the rivers before them 
was the main Missouri. The Minnetari had told 
them that the main Missouri headed close to the 
Columbia River, and it was this main stream that 
they wished to follow up, in order that they might 
strike Columbia waters, and thus continue their way 
toward the west. The choice of the wrong branch 
might take them a very long distance out of their 
way, and they would be forced to return to this point, 
losing a season for traveling, and also, perhaps, dis- 
heartening the men so much as to take away much or 
all of their enthusiasm. Accordingly, two land par- 
ties set out, one under Captain Lewis and one under 
Captain Clark. Captain Lewis followed up the Mis- 
souri River, and himself became convinced that it 
was not the main stream, and that it would not be 
wise to follow it up. The remainder of his party, 
however, believed it to be the true Missouri. Captain 
Clark, who had followed up the stream, had seen 
sovihing to give him much notion as to whether it was 
or was not the principal river. After long considera- 
tion, and getting from the interpreters and French- 
men all that they knew on the subject, they deter- 
mined to make a cache at this point, and that a party 
should ascend the southern branch by land until they 
should reach either the falls of the Missouri or the 
mountains. This plan was carried out. The heavy 
baggage, together with some provisions, salt, powder 
and tools, were cached; one of the boats was hidden; 
and Captain Lewis, with four men, started June I1 to 
follow up the southern stream. 

On the 13th they came to a beautiful plain, where 
the buffalo were in greater numbers than they had 
ever been seen, and a little later Captain Lewis came 
upon the great falls of the Missouri. This most 
cheering discovery gave them the information that 
they desired, and the next day an effort was made to 
find a place where the canoes might be portaged be- 
yond the falls. This was not found; and a consider- 
able journey up and down the river showed to the 
explorers the great number of falls found at this 
place. Game was very numerous, and buffalo were 
killed, and the meat prepared; and a _ messenger 
was sent back to the main party to tell what had been 
discovered. On one of the days in this neighborhood 
Captain Lewis, having carelessly left his rifle unloaded, 
was chased for a considerable distance by a bear, and 
finally took refuge in the river. The next day he was 
threatened by three buffalo bulls, which came up to 
within a hundred yards of him on the full charge, and 
then stopped; and the next day, in the morning, he 
found a rattlesnake coiled up on a tree trunk close to 
where he had been sleeping. There seems to have 
been excitement enough in the neighborhood of the 
Great Falls. It was found necessary here to leave be- 
hind their boats, and the travelers made an effort to 
supply their place by a homely cart, the wheels of 
which were made from the trunk of a large cotton- 
wood tree. : 

For a good while now the party had been traveling most 
of the time on foot, over rough country, covered with 
prickly pears, and the ground rough with hard points of 
earth, where the buffalo had trodden during the recent 


rains. Their foot-gear was worn out, and the feet of 
many of the men were sore. All were becoming weak 
from exertion and the fatigues they were constantly under- 
going. However, the enormous abundance of game kept 
them from suffering from hunger. Two or three weeks 
were spent in the neighborhood of the Great Falls, pre- 
paring for their onward journey. Provisions had to be 
secured by killing buffalo and drying their meat. They 
had to prepare a skin boat for going up the river, and for 
various explorations and measurements in the neighbor- 
hood, but the attempt was unsuccessful. The iron frame 
had been brought from the East, but wood for flooring 
and gunwales was hardly to be had. They were obliged 
to give up the boat, strip the covering from it, and cache 
the pieces. 

While they were in this neighborhood, they were much 
annoyed by the white bears, which constantly visited their 
camp during the night. Their dog kept them advised of 
the approach of the animals, but it was annoying to be 
obliged to sleep with their arms by their sides and to ex- 
pect to be wakened up at any moment. The daring of 
the bears was great; once some of the hunters, seeing a 
place where they thought it likely that a bear might be 
found, climbed into a tree, shouted, and a bear instantly 
rushed toward them. It came to the tree and stopped 
and looked at them, when one of the men shot it. It 
proved to be the largest bear they had seen. 

Captain Clark, journeying with Chaboneau, the inter- 
preter, his wife and child, and the negro servant, York, 
took shelter one day under a steep rock in a deep ravine, 


‘to be out of the rain and wind! A heavy shower came up, 


and before they knew it, a tremendous torrent came roll- 
ing down the ravine, so that they narrowly escaped losing 
their lives. Captain Clark pulled the Indian woman up 
out of the water, which, before he could climb the bank, 
was up to his waist. The guns and some instruments 
were lost in the flood. 

The question of: transportation was finally solved by 
their making two small canoes from cottonwood trees, 
and they pushed on up the Missouri. A small party went 
ahead on foot, examining the country. Game was fairly 
numerous, and near the Dearborn River they saw a “large 
herd of the big horned animals.” Indian camps were occa- 


_ sionally seen, and it was noted that in some places pine 


trees had been stripped of their bark, which, the Indian 
woman told them, was done by the Snakes in the spring, 
in order to obtain the soft parts of the wood and the bark 
for their food. 

The river here was deep, and with only a moderate cur- 
rent, and they were obliged to employ the tow rope, cor- 
delling their vessel along the shore. Geese and cranes 
were breeding along the river; the young geese perfectly 
feathered and as large as the old ones, while the cranes 
were as large as turkeys. The land party followed for 
much of the distance an Indian trail, which led in the 
general direction they wished to go. 

They had now reached the Three Forks of the Missouri, 
which were duly named, as we know them to-day, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Gallatin. They were in the country of 
the Snake Indians, whom they were in daily hope of meet- 
ing, feeling sure that through the medium of Chaboneau’s 
wife they would be able to establish satisfactory relations 
with them. Captain Clark still kept ahead of the party, 
on foot, to learn the courses and practicability of the dif- 
ferent streams for the canoes, and left notes at differ- 
ent points, with instructions for the boats. One of these 
notes, left on a green pole stuck up in the mud, failed to 
be received because a beaver cut down the pole after it 
had been planted, and the consequence was that the canoes 
proceeded for a considerable distance up the wrong fork, 
and were obliged to return. Reaching the Beaverhead, 
the Snake woman pointed out the place where she had 
been captured five years before. On August 9, Captain 
Lewis, with three men, set out, determined to find some 
Indians before returning to the party, and the rest of the 
expedition kept on up the main fork of the Jefferson, as 
best they could. On August 11, Captain Lewis had the 
pleasure of seeing a man on horseback approaching him. 
The man’s appearance was different from that of any In- 
dian seen before, and Captain Lewis was convinced that 
he was a Shoshoni. When the two men were about a 
mile apart the Indian stopped, and Captain Lewis sig- 
nalled to him with his blanket, making the sign of friend- 
ship, and attempted to approach him. The Indian was 
suspicious, and unfortunately the two men who were fol- 
lowing Captain Lewis did not observe the latter’s sign to 
wait, and so, though the Indian permitted the white man 
to come to within a hundred yards of him, he finally 
turned his horse and rode off into the willows. They fol- 
lowed the track of the Indian as well as they could until 
night, and the next morning continued the search. By 
this time their food was nearly gone. They kept on up 
the stream unfil it had grown to be a rivulet so small that 
Caen Lewis could stand over it with one foot on either 

ank. 

Keeping on to the west, they reached the divide between 
the Atlantic and Pacific waters, and the next day came 
upon a woman, a man, and some dogs, but they, although 
they watched him carefully, declined to await his near ap- 
proach, but disappeared. A little bit later they came on 
three Indians, an old and a young woman and a little girl. 
The young woman escaped by running, but the other two, 
being too near to get away, sat down on the ground and 
seemed to be awaiting death. Captain Lewis made them 
presents, and after a little conversation by signs, they all 
set out for the camp. Before they had gone far they met 
a troop of about sixty warriors, rushing down upon them 
at full speed. Captain Lewis put down his gun and went 
forward with a flag. The leading Indians spoke to the 
women, who explained that the party were white men, 
and showed, with the utmost pride, the presents that they 
had received. The warriors received them with the 
greatest friendliness, and they all smoked together on the 
best of terms, and subsequently proceeded to the camp, 
where they were received with the utmost hospitality. 
The Indians had abundant fresh meat and salmon. Most 
of them were armed with bows, but a few had guns, which 
they had obtained from the Northwest Company. They 
had many horses, and hunted antelope on horseback, sur- 
rounding the antelope and driving them from point to 
foint, until the antelope were worn out and the horses 
were foaming with sweat. Many of the antelope broke 
through and got away, so that, as the journal says, “forty 
or fifty hunters will sometimes be engaged for half a day 
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without obtaining more than two or three antelope.” 
Captain Lewis tried to arrange with the chief to return 
with him to the Jefferson, meet the party, and bring them 
over the mountains, and then trade for some horses. The 
chief readily consented, but it subsequently appeared that 
he was more or less suspicious, and he repeated to Cap- 
tain Lewis the suggestions made by some of the Indians 
that the white men were perhaps allies of their enemies, 
and were trying to draw them into an ambuscade. The 
chief, with six or eight warriors, started back with Cap- 
tain Lewis, and it was evident that the people in the 
village thought that they were going into great danger, 
for the women were crying and praying fo- good fortune 
for those about to go into danger, while the men who 
feared to go were sullen and unhappy. Nevertheless, be- 
fore the party had gone far from the camp, they were 
joined by others, and a little later all the men, and many 
of the women, overtook them, and traveled along cheer- 
fully with them. Two or three days later Captain Lewis 
sent out two of his men to hunt, and this seemed to re- 
vive the suspicions of the Indians; and when, a little later, 
one of the Indians who had followed the hunters was me 
riding back as hard as he could, the whole company 0 
Indians who were with Captain Lewis whirled about and 
ran away as fast as they could. It was not until they had 
raced along for a mile or two that the Indian who re- 
turned made his communication understood that one o! 
the white men had killed a deer, and instantly the whole 
company whirled around, each man eager to get first to 
the deer that he might make sure of a piece to eat. _ 
Meantime the main party had struggled on up the river, 
and on August 17 were met by a messenger from Captain 
Lewis, Drewyer, together with two or three of his Indian 
friends. The two parties met, and, through the medium 
of Chaboneau’s wife, all suspicions were allayed, and the 
friendliest relations established. The usual councils were 
held and presents given. Efforts were now made to learn 
something about the country to the westward, and the best 
method of passing through it. The Indians said the way 
was difficult, the river swift, full of rapids, and flowing 
through deep cafions, which passed through aoe 
impassable for men or horses. The route to the southwar 
of the river was said to pass through dry, parched anaes 
of sands, uninhabited by game, and was now ee 7 
for the horses, as the grass was dead, and the water = 
up by the heat of summer. The route to the northward, 
though bad, appeared to present the best road. ae 
Obviously, if it was practicable, the river presente = 
easiest passage through the country, and in the 9 t : 
its difficulties had been exaggerated, Captain ee set - 
to inspect its channel. On the way they met In -— a 
of whom were friendly, but passing as far down the river 
as he could, the leader convinced himself that it ve 7 
less to attempt its passage. Game seemed to b - 
searce and for food the party depended almost ~~ on 
the salmon which they could purchase from the In — 
and which in some cases was freely given them. tes O- 
shoni Indians led a miserable life, depending chie A on 
salmon and roots. They ventured out on the buffalo p' = 
te kill and dry the meat, though continually in fear of 
the Pahkees, “or the roving Indians of the Sascatchawan, 
who sometimes followed them even ito the eoupeee, 
These Pahkees were undoubtedly the Piegan tribe o 
Plackfeet, known for many years as bitter enemics of the 
Snakes Georce Bravo Grin NELL. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





Santa Fe. 


Editor Forest end Stream - 
How many of the thousands of tourists who visit the 
Pacific Coast and go thence by the southern route on the 
A T&S F.R every year, stop over while en route 
jong enough to pay a visrt to Sante Fe, and examine one 
of the oldest, if not the very oldest, cites on the cont:- 
west? That it is off the main line is no dow’t one 
why it ic passed by, bet & will well repay & vient, 
howr or two of a mde from Lamy Jumetson — 
to & Were are betldings thet are centuries 
sve with those that hawe been bailt only yesterday 
How old thie city really 9, no one knows There was 
an lmdtan town here, mot a camp, bul a permanent town, 
when juan Coromads the Spam-h cugtorer, fer et vosstedt 
« about the pear taat. fe mameed the city be afterwards 
nits here Sante Fe de Sem Framceeo (Hoty Fath of S 
Premce), amd the present metropetee of Calttorma was 
wee the Caw meee fey te -» wecat «4 goun 
Premesm« (cmvaced md hee wamdermge are eahdam 
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there need be no dispute; it is older than the church even, 
for it was cast in 1356, and on its rim is engraved in 
Spanish a prayer to St: Joseph. It formerly hung in the 
church, but seems now to be regarded with as much vene- 
ration as are the pictures. Casia BLANco. 


“L’Habitat.”’ 


New York, June 4—Editor Forest and Stream: ‘The 
story, “L’Habitat,” which appeared in your last week's 
number, is one of the best that I have ever read in your 
publication.. The writer of the story possesses the happy 
faculty of so picturing the surroundings of his camp that 
cne could almost inhale the fragrance of the mountain 
air and actually see the beauties of nature from the porch 
of the cabin. There are probably very few of your readers 
who, after having read this enticing story, do not feel 
like hieing away to the wonderful green hills of Vermori. 
1 want to thank you for the great pleasure this story has 
given to me, and to express the hope that more of such 
material may appear in your paper from time to time. The 
splendid illustrations are a most interesting part of this 
article, which, as I have already said, is one of the best 
that has appeared in any magazine within the past year. 

W. L. Tayvor. 


Montciar, N. J., June 8—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Permit me to express my great pleasure and appreciation of 
the delightful story “L’Habitat,” which appeared in your 
issue of June 4. Nothing that I have read in the columns 
of Forest anp STREAM for many years can be compared 
with it. It would seem as if the author, Mr. W. W. 
Brown (I was so glad to see his name in full), had found 
the true secret of happiness, and as I read the story a 
second time I envied him as I never envied the richest 
of men. Through your columns I wish to thank the 
writer for the valuable information he has given me on 
the subject about which he has so charmingly written, 
and to assure him that I am one who has read-his de 
lightful tale to the very end, and shall go and do likewise. 

LeLanp M. Burr. 











New York, June 11.—Edttor Forest and Stream: Allow 
me to compliment Mr. W. W. Brown upon his article en- 
titled, “L’Habitat,” which appeared in your edition of 
June 4. 

It makes the true sportsman long to shake the dust of 
Broadway from his feet and dig for the woods as fast 
as his legs can carry him. 

Comparatively few persons realize the enjoyment to be 
gotten from this sort of life, and it is my desire to some 
day spend the greater part of my time in just such a place. 

Although it is impossible for me to enjoy it myself, I 
take great pleasure in reading about it, and sincerely 
hope you will publish more such articles. 

Anprew Le MAsseNaA. 





I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings; 
There midnight’s all a-glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping, with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 
I hear it im the deep heart's core. —Veats. 


Nordenskjold as an Explorer. 
Editor F ovest and Stream 


In your issue of & Mr. Charles Hallock, com- 


menting upon the untimely end of Mr. Leoniadas Hub 
bard in Labrador, says 


“Ewen the Nordenskiold Arctic 
whed of starvation in their 


the ice in central Sweden, from 62 degrees north and 
above the Arctic Circle. The climate there may be about 
the same as in that part of Labrador where Mr. Hubbard 
died, and in spite of a very intimate knowledge of the 
lakes. and rivers, teeming with fish, he has had many a 
“blank day,” although amply provided with suitable bait 
and tackle. The chances for a siarved man, like Mr. 
Hubbard and his partners, to sustain life by fishing in 
unknown waters, with probably unsuitable bait and 
tackle, and through ice of considerable thickness, and 
in all kinds of Arctic weather, anybody can understand 
te be extremely small. DE A. 


Gatuyal History. 
<adliiecss 
Good Work by Bob White. 


In the year book of the Department of Agriculture for 
1903, Dr. Sylvester D. Judd, Assistant Ornithologist of 
the Biological Survey, has an exceedingly interesting arti- 
cle on the “Economic Value of the Bob White.” Writing 
fiom the scientific standpoint, and carefully exact in ali 
his statements, Dr. Judd nevertheless shows for Bob 
White the sportsman’s enthusiasm, and has given a charm- 
ing sketch of the bird. A beautiful colored plate by Mr. 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes adorns the article. We quote from 
Dr. Judd’s article the paragraphs bearing directly on the 
economic value of the bird. 








The Bob White as a Weed and Insect Destroyer. 


_ A study of the Bob White was undertaken by means of 
field observations, experiments with captive birds, and ex- 
amination of the contents of crops and stomachs in the 
laboratory. The results obtained may be thus summed 
up: The Bob White is probably the most useful abundant 
species on the farm. It is one of the most nearly 
omnivorous birds, consuming large quantities of weed 
seeds, and destroying many of the worst insect pests with 
which the farmer has to contend. It does not injure grain, 
fruit, or any other crop. 


Food of the Bob White. 


In the investigation 801 stomachs were examined, col- 
lected in every month of the year, though mostly during 
the hunting season, and obtained from twenty-one differ- 
ent States, and from Canada and the District of Columbia, 
but chiefly from New York, Maryland, Virginia, Florida, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Texas. As indicated by this material, the Bob White 
is notable for the great variety of its food. It lives mainly 
on seeds, fruits, leaves, buds, insects, and spiders, though 
myriapods, crustaceans, mollusks, and even batrachians 
have been found in its stomach. The character of the diet 
varies with the season. The greatest proportion of animal 
matter is taken in late spring and early summer. The 
food for the year as a whole, estimated from the analysis 
of the contents of stomachs, and calculated by volume, is 
divided thus: Animal matter, 14.93 per cent.; vegetable 
matter, 85.07 per cent. The elements of the animal food 
are distributed as follows: Beetles, 6.38 per cent. of the 
total food; grassh rs, 2.56 per cent.; bugs, 2.83 per 
cent. ; caterpillars, O87 per cent.; miscellaneous insects, 
048 per cent.; other invertebrates, largely spi 181 
per cent. The vegetable food consists of i per 
cent. of the total food; various seeds, chi t of 
went, 58 per cent.; fruit, 853 per cent. ; 
¢ matter, 2.12 per cent 


Seeds. 


The Bob White is pre-eminently a seed eater. Of it 
food for the year as a whole, s . 
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present investigation, 116 species of insects have been 
noted as entering into the diet, a number that will prob- 
ably be greatly augmented by further knowledge. Further- 
more, the proportion of injurious insects habitually eaten 
by the Bob White makes its service as a destroyer of in- 
sects more valuable than those of many birds whose per- 
centage of insect food, though greater, includes a smaller 
proportion of injurious species. Conspicuous among the 
pests which the Bob White destroys are the potato beetle, 
the 12-spotted cucumber beetle, the bean-leaf beetle, the 
squash ladybird, wireworms and their beetles, May-beetles, 
such weevils as the corn-hill bug, the imbricated snout- 
beetle, the clover leaf weevil, and the Mexican cotton boll- 
weevil; the striped garden caterpillar, the army worm, the 
cotton worm, the boll worm, various species of cutworms, 
the corn-louse ant, the red-legged grasshopper, the Rocky 
Mountain locust, and the cinch bug. Some of these pests 
are relished, for a dozen army worms or, cutworms are 
frequently eaten at a meal. Thirty Rocky Mountain 
lucusts have been found in a single crop. Weevils are 
greatly sought after, forty-seven cotton boll-weevils hav- 
ing béen eaten in a morning by one Bob White. Striped 
cucumber beetles are destroyed by the score, potato beetles 
by the hundred, and cinch bugs by the tablespoonful. 

From May to August, inclusive, beetles form 17.9 per 
cent. of the food of the Bob White; bugs, 6.2 per cent. ; 
caterpillars, 2.4 per cent.; grasshoppers, 2.3 per cent. ; mis- 
cellaneous insects, 0.8 per cent., and spiders and other 
invertebrates, 1.9 per cent. 

The losses caused by some of these pests show how de- 
sirable it is to protect a bird that habitually destroys them. 
The Mexican cotton boll-weevil damages the cotton crop 
to the extent of $15,000,000 a year; the potato beetle lops 
off $10,000,000 from the value of the potato crop, and the 
cotton worm has been known to cause in a year a loss of 
$30,000,000. The cinch bug and the Rocky Mountain 
locust, scourges that leave desolation in their path, have 
each caused in certain years a loss of $100,000,000. ; 

By far the greatest insect destruction by the Bob White 
occurs during the breeding season. Not only does a third 
of the food of the adult birds then consist of insects, as 
has been stated, but their growing broods consume insects 
in enormous quantities. The food of the young of practi- 
cally all land birds contains a much greater percentage of 
insects than that of the mature birds; and the amount of 
food the young require is immense in proportion to- their 
size. No stomachs of young Bob Whites have been ex- 
amined in this investigation, but 19 droppings that were 
collected from two broods of chicks, on July 24, 1902, dis- 
closed a purcly insectivorous diet. 


Graio. 


An impression prevails among sportsmen who have 
bagged most of their game on the stubble field that the 
30b White eats little else than grain. The analysis given 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


above shows, however, that grain forms only one-fourth 
of the food. Corn and wheat appear to be eaten in greater 
quantity than other cereals. The former constitutes 19.14 
per cent. of the food, the latter 3.04 per cent. As experi- 
ments with captive birds fail to show any marked prefer- 
ence for either corn or wheat, the disproportion between 
the two cereals in the usual food is due to some other 
cause, probably the fact that more corn than wheat is 
grown in the part of the country where Bob Whites are 
most abundant. The remaining cereal food, 1.46 per cent. 
of the total, is composed of miscellaneous grain, including 
kaffir corn, sorghum, millet, barley, oats, and rye. 
Grain-eating birds, as a rule, are likely to do much harm 
to crops. They may pull up sprouting grain, plunder the 
standing corn when it is in the milk, or forage améng 
the sheaves of the harvest field. The Bob White, how- 
ever, is a notable exception. It is necessarily in the period 
of germination that grain is susceptible of the most serious 
injury. Nevertheless not a single sprouting kernel was 
discovered in the contents of the crops and stomachs ex- 
amined in this investigation. Some field observations 
made in 1899 and 1900 at Marshall Hall, Md., give con- 
firmatory evidence. While crows injured sprouting corn 
sc seriously during May that several extensive plantings 
were necessary, the Bob White, which was unusually 
abundant at the same time in the vicinity, was never seen 
to disturb germinating grain. No data are available re- 
garding rye and millet, but in newly sown buckwheat 
fields of Essex county, N. J., which the writer saw 
ravaged by doves, there was no sign of injury by the Bob 


White. Publications on economic ornithology, and reports - 


received by the Biological Survey, add testimony of like 
character. It may be safely asserted, therefore, that, so 
iar as is at present known, the Bob White does no appre- 
ciable harm to sprouting grain. Damage to grain at any 
other time entails a loss of a comparatively insignificant 
part of the crop. 

In order, however, to learn how far the bird might in- 
jure ripening wheat, observations were made for several 
years at Marshall Hall, Md. During November immense 
flocks of crow blackbirds made such havoc in winter 
wheat that diligent use of the shotgun was necessary to 
save the crop. But no Bob Whites were ever seen in the 
act of taking grain. A hen bird shot June 18, 1903, in a 
field of ripe wheat, however, had much grain in its crop, 
though whether it obtained the food from standing stalks 
or from kernels dropped on the ground, was not known. 
As the Bob White usually feeds on the ground, the latter 
source appears the more probable. Farmers whom the 
writer has consulted, who were well aware that gold- 
finches feed on ripening oats, that English sparrows take 
wheat, that crows tear open field corn, and that red- 
winged blackbirds ruin whole fields of sweet corn, say 
that the Bob White does no harm to standing wheat or 
other standing grain. 

The bird is, however, a feeder. 
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Where fields of wheat stubble support a rank growth of 
ragweed, as in some of the Eastern States, the sportsman 
is most likely to find a covey feeding. On the Western 
pains no ragweed grows amid wheat stubble, therefore 
the birds ars more often found in cornfields where the 
stalks have been left standing after removal of the ears. 
In such a place at Badger, Neb., six Bob Whites were shot 
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in November, 1901, whose corn-distended crops contained 4 
in all 181 kernels. Birds that feed in wheat stubble often } 
take from 100 to 200 grains of wheat at a meal. A Bob i 


White was taken in December, 1902, at West Appomattox, 
Va., whose crop contained 508 grains of wheat, and was dis- 
tended almost to bursting. This habit of gleaning waste 
grain after harvest is beneficial to the farm, as the ger- 
mination of volunteer grain is not desirable, especially 
when certain insect pests or parasitic fungi are to be cém- 
batted. As the scattered kernels are often too far afield 
for domestic poultry to gather, the Bob White’s services 
in this respect are especially useful. 


Fruit, 


The Bob White eats fruit to the extent of 8.53 per cent. 
of its diet for the year, a very moderate proportion com- 
pared with the corresponding proportions in the diets of 
the catbird and the cedar bird, in whose food fruit forms 
one-half and three-fourths, respectively, of the whole. 
Although the amount of fruit eaten by the Bob White is 
small, the variety is large. 

The Bob White is seldom troublesome to the horticul- 
turist. Mr. M. B.- Waite, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has reported its pecking into his ripening strawber- 
ries near Washington; but, on the other hand, birds that 
were kept for several months in captivity for investiga- 
tion, refused strawberries at a time when they were 
hungry. The Bob White is partial to wild grapes, and so 
might be expected to injure cultivated varieties, espe- 
cially as its California relative, sometimes in a flock of a 
thousand, plunders vineyards; but, so far as the writer 
knows, cultivated grapes have sustained no appreciable 
injury from Bob Whites in the East. The period when 
the largest proportion of fruit (23.5 per cent. of the total 
food) 1s eaten is not the season when man is gathering 
his fruit, but is during December, and sumac berries are 
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then the fruit mainly eaten. Large quantities of dewber- 4 
ries, waxmyrtle berries, and bayberries, also appear in the ’ 
food. It may be interesting to note that the Bob White ri 


is not nearly so frugivorous as the ruffed grous¢ 
Leaves and Buds. 


Neither does the Bob White approach the ruffed grouse 
in destructiveness of leaves, buds, and tender sh 5 
sometimes eats the leaves of yellow sorrel ( O-ralis strict: 
sheep sorrel (Rumex acetosella), red and white clover 
(Trifolium pratense and T. repens), and cinquefoil (Po- 
icntilla sp.). Captive birds ate grass, lettuce, and chick- | 
weed. 
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Duck Hunting Among the Moros. 


Ir had been raining like the mischief for three weeks, 
which hed brought os, besides a great deal of discom 


fort, an actual short of food. “Government straight” 
namely, harddtack, ai and bacon—had been the bill of 
fare daily for | don't know how long, and none too much 
of that even 

We were camped—a battalion of miantry, two troops 
of cavalry, and a “mule battery”-—way up on a bluff over- 
looking Lake Lanao, the so-called sacred Ivke of the 
Moros, in the mountains of Mindanao, which is, next to 
Luzon, the largest island in the Phiippine group. It was 
twenty-three miles, by the meanest kind of a trail, to the 
coast, and we had been there for about three months, 
fighting with and making speeches to the natives in about 
equal parts ; 

It had, as I say, been pouring, as it only can pour in 
the tropics, for almost three weeks, and the day before 
had introduced a cyclone feature to the performance 
which had blown down every tent in camp, and would 
have carried our few household effects over into the next 
county had there been such a thing in that part of the 
world. % 

Taking advantage of a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties on the part of the elements, a dozen or so of us were 
sitting in front of the commanding officer’s tent getting 4 
breath of fresh air and recounting our experiences m 
the late hurricane, when from nowhere apparently there 
appeared on the scene a Moro, naked as the day he was 
born, except for a breech clout and turban, in whom we 
recognized one of Datto Grande’s men. Datto Grande, be 
it known, so called from his immense size, which dis- 


tinguished him from the rest of the Moros, who, as a 
rule, are “pony built,” was one of the most powerful and 
influential chieftains about the lake, and a staunch friend 


of the Americans. So we welcomed his messenger with 
many expressions of “Mopear,” which is Moro for 
“Howdy,” and asked him, in our best Castilian, how they 
had come through the tornado of the day before. The 
messenger only smiled and shook his head to signify that 
he did not understand our Spanish, for which small blame 
to him, and taking a piece of paper from the folds of his 
turban, handed it to the Major. Upon being translated 
the note, for such it proved to be, we found was from 
Grande, asking that a doctor be sent down to his house, 
about six miles below camp, to treat his little son, who 
was very ill. Of course his request was granted, and 
presently the doctor and an escort of half a dozen cavalry- 
men were trotting along the trail, cursing the fate which 
sent them out in such weather, but at the same time rather 
glad of a break in the monotony of being cooped up in 
camp as they had been for the past fortnight. 

The next morning I met the doctor, who had returned 
some time in the night, and asked him how the boy was, 
and learned, much to my regret, that the little fellow had 
died just before they arrived. “But,” said the doctor, 
“good Lord, Cap, you ought to see the ducks down near 
Grande’s place. There is a slough there with ten million 
in it if there’s one.” ; 

“What kind of ducks?” said I, for it had never before 
occurred to me to connect the festive Moro with anything 
half so peaceful as duck farming. ; 

“Lord,” said he, “I don’t know what kind they are, 
cause I couldn't get near enough to them to find out.’ 

“No,” said I, “I mean are they wild or tame.” 

“Oh, they’re wild, all right,” answered Doc, “and I 
wish I had had a shotgun; I surely would have had a 
change of chaw from this eternal bacon and hardtack, 
hardtack and bacon we've been up against for the last 
month. I’m getting homesick for a piece of real meat.” 

Now, years ago I formed the habit of never going = 
where, if it was only to stay over night, without sneak- 
ing my good old 12-gauge Parker along in the bottom 
of my trunk. Furthermore, due partly to this habit, and 
partly to the fact that there is nothing in the world quite 
so handy in a “halo rush” as a shotgun and some buck- 
shot, it was right there at that minute. Not in the bottom 
of my trunk, it is true, for we had no trunks with us, 
but wrapped up in the canvas of my bedding roll, together 
with about a hundred No. 6’s I had brought along on the 
off chance of finding something on which to use them. 
I told the doctor I had a shotgun with me, and suggested 
that we make up a party and go down there the next day 
to see what we could do toward relieving the stringency 
for fresh meat that existed in the community. 

Upon inquiry we found there were two other s ns 
in camp, and about two hundred more shells suitable to 
the occasion; so the next afternoon Kirk, the Doctor, the 
Lieutenant and myself, with an escort of fifteen men from 
Kirk’s troop, started off in high spirits to’ try our first 
chance at game since we had been on the island. Up to 
this time we had been too busy hunting men to bother 
with anything else; and, just between ourselves, once in 
a while having the tables turned, and being hunted. 

The trail forked a little way beyond — and , 
who had gone along to show us the way, took the wrong 
fork, but discovered his mistake before we had gone very 
far, or at least became uncertain whether we weré on the 
right trail or not; so I sent a man back to camp to ask 
a ar Be A ART RED 
candies, and anything else he could talk commanding 


* coast, except those of 


son's funeral ceremonies, to send 
a one of his to act as guide. Our hau 
ha gotten started, before he met Grande himself, 
with retinue, coming along on his way home, and as 
we saw them about the same time, we rode cross lots and 
joined them 


About a quarter of a mile from where we joined Grandc 
and his followers, we flushed a pair of doves in the edge 
of a rice stubble. Kirk, not being able to withstand th- 
temptation, jumped off his horse and started for them 
Just as he flushed them, Grande, who was riding, jumped 
«ff his pony and shouting something in a very excited man- 
ner to his men, drew his kris and went charging toward 
an old Moro fort which stood near the trail, a little be- 
yond us, and into which the doves had flown. Of course 
we promptly dismounted and formed a skirmish linc, for 
in this country you never can tell what's going to happen, 
and it’s always best to be prepared for the worst. Noth- 
ing occurred, however, and in a few minutes Grande and 
his men came back. He told us this fort belonged to a 
Moro named Ahmi Gra, who was, he said, “muy malo,” 
and very hostile to the Americans. It seemed Ahmi Gra’s 
people had some rice fields near this place, and Grand: 
had noticed them working there that morning when he 
had passed on his way to our camp. He was afraid some 
of them had seen us coming, and might be lying in am- 
bush in the fort. As Kirk was going directly toward it, 
(irande feared, if such was the case, they would kill him 
Lefore we could get to him. Hence his action. We made 
a careful search, not only of the fort itself, but of all the 
cover in the vicinity that could conceal a Moro. Not 
finding anything, we mounted once more and started for 
the ducks. We proceeded much more carefully, however, 
and as Grande insisted that this particular part of the 
trail was dangerous, I sent out a small advance party 
and flankers, until we should reach his land, where I 
knew there would be no danger. As we rode along we 
could look way over the valley of the Mataling River 
and see Ahmi Gra’s ple standing in bunches on the 
tops of the many little hills, or running excitedly from 
cne group to another, and the flash of the sun on the 
blades of their krises and campilans as they waved them 
at us, and gave their yells of defiance. Some of the men 
begged for permission to try a shot at about 1,200 yards, 
but orders were strict not to fire unless fired upon, so 
I had to refuse. It was certainly a beautiful view which 
unfolded itself to us as we trotted along, and one I shall 
always remember. The country was rolling and cut up 
by heavily wooded ravines, with the exception of which it 
was, for the most part, open and covered with “cogon,” 
a tall grass which often grows higher than a man on 
horseback. It was dotted here and there by groves of 
cocoanut and other palms, and by clumps of bamboo, 
nearly every one of the latter hiding in its heart a fort, 
or cotta, as the Moros call them. In this country every 
Moro of position is his own master, his hand against 
every man, and every man’s against him. It is a land 
where “to the victor belong the spoils,” just so long as 
he can prevent anyone taking them from him. All the 
Moros of this class then build unto themselves good, 
strong forts of earth and stone, plant bamboo shoots close 
together on the slopes, and live therein, surrounded by 
their warriors, in true feudal style. We had some lovely 
times taking these forts, but they have nothing to do with 
this duck hunt. 

After about half an hour’s sharp trot, Grande stuck his 
kris back in his sash and said we were all right, that we 
were on his land, that no one would molest us, and that 
everything we saw was ours. A little further on he 
said adios, and, leaving us three or four of his men to 
guide us the rest of the way, disappeared up a side trail, 
which was a short cut to his house. A little after he left 
us the trail made a sharp turn to the right, skirting a rice 
field, and before I knew it I was right in the middle of 
a bunch of Moro women, who, much to my surprise and 
embarrassment, as soon as they saw me, pulled up their 
sarongs, which answer all the purposes of a skirt, and 
covered their faces with them, it apparently making no 
difference how much of the rest of their persons they 
exposed so long as their faces were covered. Of course 
I politely turned my head the other way, and cautioned 
the men to pay no atention to them, and we were soon 

st. The experience was interesting, for these were the 

rst wild Moro women I had seen. I was rather surprised 
to see them cover their faces, as the Moro women on the 
the very highest rank, do 
not do it. 

Just after passing these women we descended a very 
steep bank and forded the river, which here is only about 
fifty feet wide, although further down it opens out into 
a very large stream. In climbing up the other side 
through the woods, a snag caught in the pocket of my 
blouse and tore it off, thereby causing me to lose half 
my cartridges, for I didn’t notice what had happened 


' until later, when we dismounted. I sent a man back on 


the trail to look, but he couldn’t find them. Probably 
some Moro had come along behind us and picked them 


. up. The Moros will sell their souls for a gun, and any- 


thing else they have for cartridges, so I su 

who found my shells is still thanking Allah 

goodness in sending him such a piece of luck. 
It strikes me it is taking a very long while to get to this 


the one 
his great 


duck bet as I write so many incidents 
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st, dismc unting a 
place in which the ducks wun & 
slough, partly just in swamp, and partly 
rice fields. It was a 1000 yards long and maybe joo 
or a litth more wide, crescent- and entirely sur 
rounded by low, grass-covered hills. With the 
tion of small patches of open water here and there, the 
entire surface was grown up in grass and lily-pads, mak- 
mg the finest kind of cover for both hunter and hunted. 
The water was anywhere from one to three feet deep, but 
was warm, and as we had already been wet so much 
that we had almost become web-footed, anyway, we 
didn’t mind another wetting, so waded in. The Doctor 
and three or four of the escort went to one end of the 
pond, and the Lieutenant, taking some men, started for 
the other. Kirk and J, keeping about 100 yards apart, 
started in at the center of the convex side of the crescent. 
When we arrived at the pond there wasn’t a duck in 
sight, except two or three playing about in some open 
water out in the middle of the slough, but while we were 
putting our guns together and getting ready to start, we 
saw several flocks fly up from the grass, and after circling 
around a while, go down again; so we knew there were 
some ducks in there, anyway, which cheered us up con- 
siderably. I know I could already taste the broiled breast 
of one in anticipation. 

And then the sport that followed. Since that day when- 
ever anyone talks to me about fine duck shooting, I sim- 
ply shake my head and think to myself, “Well, you’ve got 
to show me.” The only trouble with it was that it was 
almost too easy. There were simply thousands of ducks 
in there, and the chances are not one of them had ever 
been slot at before. They just kept flying back and forth, 
now a singie, then a flock of six or eight, then a pair, 
and although each and every one of them seemed to know 
just exactly where he wanted to go, and was apparently 
in a big hurry to get there, they came past so close to 
us that, as I say, it was almost too easy to be good sport. 
Kirk and I hadn’t waded in twenty feet before the ducks 
began to jump out of the grass all around us, and inside 
of three minutes after getting my feet wet I had eight 
down with about twenty Moros floundering around in the 
grass after them. We waded out some forty or fifty 
yards from shore, and took our stands, and from then on 
the fun became fast and furious. It was bang! bang! 
bang! until our gun barrels got so hot. we had to dip 
them in the water so we could hold them, and then do it 
all over again. We were both in exceptionally good 
iorm, and while neither of us killed straight by any means, 
we came pretty nearly doing so. Our consciences didn't 
trouble us any, for, as we thought of our hungry com- 
rades back in camp, we felt no scruples in killing all we 
could, knowing that not only would there not be an ounce 
wasted, but that at best, with our limited supply of shells, 
we could do no more than give every one a taste. I wish 
you could have seen the Moros, who, attracted by thz 
sound of firing, had gathered from all the houses round 
the neighborhood, and stood there on the bank watching 
us, with their mouths open in astonishment, and their 
eyes sticking out so you could have knocked them off 
with a stick. Every time Kirk or I cut down a duck, they’d 
raise a shout that scared up everything in the slough. 
They stiil tell tales about it round the lake, and when- 
ever a strange Moro came into camp the friendlies would 
bring him around to my tent to see the old Parker, and 
tell him what a marvelous shot I was. Then, to convince 
him they were telling the truth, they would get me to go 
out and shoot a crow or a white-headed hawk as it flew 
over the camp. so he could see for himself. They had 
never seen a shotgun before, and thought we were using 
a single ball. You may be sure we said nothing to unde- 
ceive them, for if there is one thing a Moro admires, it 
is the skillful handling of any weapon, especially a rifle. 
They themselves are miserable shots, not having dis- 
covered the use of the rear sight, and, as a rule, as soon 
as they get a gun knock it off. They say it is of no use, 
and only catches in the brush. 

The ducks we killed were of two kinds—a large variety 
and a smaller one. The former was about the size of our 
black or dusky duck, as we used to find them on the 
Stockport marshes in the old days on the Hudson River, 
and almost identical with it in every way. The latter 
was about as large as a blue-winged teal, but marked like 
a green-wing. I had accurate descriptions of both, but 
have lost the note-book containing them. Both varieties 
had a peculiar whistling note resembling the call of a 
yellow-leg plover, and, as I have said, f never saw so 
many ducks in such a small space in my life. 

After about an hour, the birds evidently having come 
to the conclusion that it was decidedly unhealthy in that 
particular slough, ceased to fly. It was then about half- 
past four, and, as I wanted to go through that strip of 
hostile country while it was still daylight, I had recall 
sounded. m taking account of stock, we found we 
had bagged sixty-five ducks, two doves, and three or four 
ee; this to four guns in about an hour’s shooting. 

irk and I killed most of the ducks, as the Doctor was 
using a rifle, and the Lieutenant had preferred to potter 
around after snipe. We reached camp in about an hour, 
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f forbidden by their religion to 

ach pork in any form, and therefore never kill a pig, 
with the result that the country was simply overrun wit 
pigs. We found them delicious cating, as they feed 
mostly on grain and wild fruits, their flesh resembling 
venison more than pork. The deer were the ordinary 
barking variety common to the Philippines, and were very 
plentiful also. made an always welcome addition 
to our not too varied bill of fare. The wild pigs and 
the deer cause great damage to the crops, and during the 
tume when the rice and sweet potatoes are ripening the 


Moros keep men in the fields night and day to scare them. 


away. They attain this end by shouting, and after our 
arrival by pounding on the empty hardtack cans they 
picked up about camp, which not only scared the deer and 
pigs, but made it almost impossible to sleep if you were 
anywhere in the vicinity of a rice or “camote” field. 

After we started in going after the ducks, we were rather 
forced into doing more or. less hunting. ‘The other 
Dattos and Sultans living in the neighborhood of camp 
became jealous. They went to the commanding officer 
and said that they were just as good friends to the Amer- 
icans as was Datto Grande, and they couldn’t see why 
we should go down to his place to shoot all the time 
and never come to see them. So to keep them from feel- 
ing hurt, we visited their places, and finding game plenti- 
ful and a warm welcome, we went again and again. 

I was at Camp Yicars about a year, having been with 
the first American column that entered the Lake Lanao 
country, which, up to that time, the Moros had kept in- 
violate, and while there met with many experiences, 
pleasant and otherwise. The Moros of that section are a 
highly interesting people, with many strange and curious 
manners and customs. They are superstitious to a de- 
gree, believe in all kinds of witchcraft and magic, and 
ior the most part are unspoiled by contact with the whites. 
‘They are great warriors, and successfully kept the 
Spaniards out of their country for over 300 years, and 
though the Spaniards tried time and again to obtain a 
foothold, they never succeeded in so doing. They gave us 
a hard fight before we established ourselves, and even to- 
day there are about the lake Sultans and Dattcs who 
would resist to the death the passage of troops or any 
Americans through their territory. I hope one day to 
be sent back to help complete the work of civilizing, or 
rather modernizing, them, so ably begun by Captain John 
J. Pershing, 15th Cavalry, now on the general staff of 
the army, for during my stay among them I found many 
things to admire and respect, and became very much at- 
tached to them. AHMI CoMMISSARIO. 


Trails of the Pathfinders —X. 


Lewis and Ciark (Coutiouc ). 


They had now passed Milk River, and the Dry 
I'ork, and the journal says: “The game is now in 
great quantities, particularly the elk and buffalo, which 
last are so gentle that the men are obliged to drive 
them out of the way with sticks and stones.” Bears 
were abundant, and almost every day one was killed. 
About the middle of May they came near losing one 
of the canoes containing papers, instruments and 
medicines, for careless work by the steersman caused 
it to be overturned. She was righted and brought 
safely to shore, with only a trifling loss. 

They were now approaching the mountains, and the 
spring storms, which here last until the middle of 
July, troubled them somewhat with abundant rains 
and by obscuring the view. On the 20th they reached 
the mouth of the Musselshell, and pushing on, in a 
short time found themselves among the bad lands of 
the Upper Missouri. They were now obliged to “cor- 
dell,” a number of the men walking on the shore with 
a tow-line, while others kept the boat off the shore. 
This was slow and difficult work, and was made more 
dangerous by the fact that their elk skin ropes were 
getting old and rotten, and were likely to break at a 
critical time. On May 29 some buffalo ran through 
the camp, and caused much confusion and alarm, no 
one knowing exactly what had happened until after 
it was all over. When they passed the mouth of the 
Judith River they found traces of a large camp of 
Indians, a hundred and twenty-six fires, made, as they 
conjectured, by “The Minnetari of Fort de Prairie.” 
Here, too, they passed precipices about 120 feet high, 
below which lay scattered the remains of at least a 
hundred carcasses of buffalo. The method by which 
the buffalo are driven over the cliffs by the Upper Mis- 
souri tribes is described; and at this p!ace we are 
told that the wolves which had been feasting on these 
carcasses were very fat, and so gentle that one of 
them was killed with a spontoon or halberd. . They 
were now among some of the most impressive bad 
lands of the Missouri River, and the extraordinary 
effects of erosion by air and water mide the explorers 
wonder. The journal says: 

“These hills and river cliffs exhibit a most extraor- 
dinary and romantic appearance. They rise in most 
places: nearly perpendicular from the river, to the 
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beight of between two and three hendred feet, and 
are tormed of wery white sandstone, so solt as to 
yield readily to the action of water, but in the apper 
pert of which le imbedded two of three thin hori 
somtal strata of white (reestome unaffected the rar. 
and on the top  « dark, rich loom, which forme « 
eredually plam, trom a mile to « mile and 
a hall m extent, the hills agai rise abruptly to 
the height of shout three hundred fect more. in 
trickling down the clifls water has worn the soft 
sandstone mto a thousand grotesque figures, among 
which, with a little aaa may be discerned clegant 


—— of freestone with columns variwusly 
sculptured, and support and elegant galleries, 
while the parapets are a 


ned with statuary. On a 
nearer approach, they represent every form of ecle- 
gant ruins; columns, some with pedestals and capitals 
entire; others mutilated and prostrate, and some rising 
pyramidally over each other till they terminate in a 
sharp point. These are varied by niches, alcoves and 
the customary appearence of desolated magnificence 
The delusion is increased by the number of martins 
which have built their globular nests in the niches and 
hover over these columns as in our country they are 
accustomed to frequent large stone structures. 

“As we advance there seems no end to the vision- 
ary enchantment which surrounds us. In the midst of 
this fantastic scenery are vast ranges of walls, which 
seem the productions of art, so regular is the work- 
manship. They rise perpendicularly from the river, 
sometimes to the height of one hundred feet, varying 
in thickness from one to twelve feet, being equally 
broad at the top as below. The stones, of which they 
are formed are black, thick and durable, and com- 
posed of a large portion of earth, intermixed and 
cemented with a small quantity of sand and a con- 
siderable proportion of tale or quartz. These stones 
are almost invariably regular parallelopipeds of un- 
usual sizes in the wall, but equally deep, and laid 
regularly ii ranges over each other like bricks, each 
breaking and covering the interstices of the two on 
which it rests. But, though the perpendicular inter- 
stices be destroyed, the horizontal one extends entirely 
through the whole work. The stones, too, are pro- 
portioned to the thickness of the wall in which they 
are employed, being largest in the thickest walls. The 
thinner walls are composed of a single depth of the 
parallelopiped, while the thicker ones consist of two 
or more depths. These walls pass the river at several 
places, rising from the water’s edge much above the 
sendstone bluffs, which they scem to penetrate; thence 
they cross in a straight line, on either side of the 
river, the plains over which they tower to the height 
of from ten to sevtnty feet, until they lose themselves 
in the second range of hills. Sometimes they run 
parallel in several ranges near to each other; some- 
times intersect each other at right angles, and have 
the appearance of walls of ancient houses or gar- 
dens.” 


Captains Lewis and Clark were much puzzled at 
this point to know which of the rivers before them 
was the main Missouri. The Minnetari had told 
them that the main Missouri headed close to the 
Columbia River, and it was this main stream that 
they wished to follow up, in order that they might 
strike Columbia waters, and thus continue their way 
toward the west. The choice of the wrong branch 
might take them a very long distance out of their 
way, and they would be forced to return to this point, 
losing a season for traveling, and also, perhaps, dis- 
heartening the men so much as to take away much or 
all of their enthusiasm. Accordingly, two land par- 
ties set out, one under Captain Lewis and one under 
Captain Clark. Captain Lewis followed up the Mis- 
souri River, and himself became convinced that it 
was not the main stream, and that it would not be 
wise to follow it up. The remainder of his party, 
however, believed it to be the true Missouri. Captain 
Clark, who had followed up the stream, had seen 
soothing to give him much notion as to whether it was 
or was not the principal river. After long considera- 
tion, and getting from the interpreters and French- 
men all that they knew on the subject, they deter- 
mined to make a cache at this point, and that a party 
should ascend the southern branch by land until they 
should reach either the falls of the Missouri or the 
mountains. This plan was carried out. The heavy 
baggage, together with some provisions, salt, powder 
and tools, were cached; one of the boats was hidden; 
and Captain Lewis, with four men, started June 11 to 
follow up the southern stream. 

On the 13th they came to a beautiful plain, where 
the buffalo were in greater numbers than they had 
ever been seen, and a little later Captain Lewis came 
upon the great falls of the Missouri. This most 
cheering discovery gave them the information that 
they desired, and the next day an effort was made to 
find a place where the canoes might be portaged be- 
yond the falls. This was not found; and a consider- 
able journey up and down the river showed to the 
explorers the great number of falls found at this 
place. Game was very numerous, and buffalo were 
killed, and the meat prepared; and a _ messenger 
was sent back to the main party to tell what had been 
discovered. On one of the days in this neighborhood 
Captain Lewis, having carelessly left his rifle unloaded, 
was chased for a considerable distance by a bear, and 
finally took refuge in the river. The next day he was 
threatened by three buffalo bulls, which came up to 
within a hundred yards of him on the full charge, and 
then stopped; and the next day, in the morning, he 
found a rattlesnake coiled up on a tree trunk close to 
where he had been sleeping. There seems to have 
been excitement enough in the neighborhood of the 
Great Falls. It was found necessary here to leave be- 
hind their boats, and the travelers made an effort to 
supply their place by a homely cart, the wheels of 
which were made from the trunk of a large cotton- 
wood tree. ; 

For a good while now the party had been traveling most 
of the time on foot, over rough country, covered with 
prickly pears, and the ground rough with hard points of 
earth, where the buffalo had trodden during the recent 
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vif explorations and measurements m the semghbeor 
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had been brought from the East, but wood for flooring 
and gunwales was hardly to be had. They were obliged 
w ive up the boat, strip the covering from it, and cache 
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While they were in this neighborhood, they were much 
annoyed by the white bears, which constantly visited their 
camp during the night. Their dog kept them advised of 
the approach of the animals, but it was annoying to be 
obliged to sleep with their arms by their sides and to ex- 
pect to be wakened up at any moment. The daring of 
the bears was great; once some of the hunters, seeing a 
place where they thought it likely that a bear might be 
found, climbed into a tree, shouted, and a bear instantly 
rushed toward them. It came to the tree and stopped 
and looked at them, when one of the men shot it. It 
proved to be the largest bear they had seen. 

Captain Clark, journeying with Chaboneau, the inter- 
preter, his wife and child, and thé negro servant, York, 
took shelter one day under a steep rock in a deep ravine, 
to be out of the rain and wind’. A heavy shower came up, 
and before they knew it, a tremendous torrent came roll- 
ing down the ravine, so that they narrowly escaped losing 
their lives. Captain Clark pulled the Indian woman up 
out of the water, which, before he could climb the bank, 
was up to his waist. The guns and some instruments 
were lost in the flood. 

The question of: transportation was finally solved by 
their making two small canoes from cottonwood trees, 
and they pushed on up the Missouri. A small party went 
ahead on foot, examining the country. Game was fairly 
numerous, and near the Dearborn River they saw a “large 
herd of the big horned animals.” Indian camps were occa- 
sionally seen, and it was noted that in some places pine 
trees had been stripped of their bark, which, the Indian 
woman told them, was done by the Snakes in the spring, 
in order to obtain the soft parts of the wood and the bark 
for their food. 

The river here was deep, and with only a moderate cur- 
rent, and they were obliged to employ the tow rope, cor- 
delling their vessel along the shore. Geese and cranes 
were breeding along the river; the young geese perfectly 
feathered and as large as the old ones, while the cranes 
were as large as turkeys. ‘lhe land party followed for 
much of the distance an Indian trail, which led in the 
general direction they wished to go. 

‘They had now reached the Three Forks of the Missouri, 
which were duly named, as we know them to-day, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Gallatin. They were in the country of 
the Snake Indians, whom they were in daily hope of meet- 
ing, feeling sure that through the medium of Chaboneau’s 
wife they would be able to establish satisfactory relations 
with them. Captain Clark still kept ahead of the party, 
on foot, to learn the courses and practicability of the dif- 
ferent streams for the canoes, and left notes at differ- 
ent points, with instructions for the boats. One of these 
notes, left on a green pole stuck up in the mud, failed to 
be received because a beaver cut down the pole after it 
had been planted, and the consequence was that the canoes 
proceeded for a considerable distance up the wrong fork, 
and were obliged to return. Reaching the Beaverhead, 
the Snake woman pointed out the place where she had 
been captured five years before. On August 9, Captain 
Lewis, with three men, set out, determined to find some 
Indians before returning to the party, and the rest of the 
expedition kept on up the main fork of the Jefferson, as 
best they could. On August 11, Captain Lewis had the 
pleasure of seeing a man on horseback approaching him. 
ihe man’s appearance was different from that of any In- 
dian seen before, and Captain Lewis was convinced that 
he was a Shoshoni. When the two men were about a 
mile apart the Indian stopped, and Captain Lewis sig- 
nalled to him with his blanket, making the sign of friend- 
ship, and attempted to approach him. The Indian was 
suspicious, and unfortunately the two men who were fol- 
lowing Captain Lewis did not observe the latter’s sign to 
wait, and so, though the Indian permitted the white man 
to come to within a hundred yards of him, he finally 
turned his horse and rode off into the willows. They fol- 
icwed the track of the Indian as well as they could until 
night, and the next morning continued the search. By 
this time their food was nearly gone. They kept on up 
the stream until it had grown to be a rivulet so small that 
on Lewis could stand over it with one foot on either 

ank. 

Keeping on to the west, they reached the divide between 
the Atlantic and Pacific waters, and the next day came 
upon a woman, a man, and some dogs, but they, although 
they watched him carefully, declined to await his near ap- 
proach, but disappeared. A little bit later they came on 
three Indians, an old and a young woman and a little girl. 
The young woman escaped by running, but the other two, 
being too near to get away, sat down on the ground and 
seemed to be awaiting death. Captain Lewis made them 
presents, and after a little conversation by signs, they all 
set out for the camp. Before they had gone far they met 
a troop of about sixty warriors, rushing down upon them 
at full speed. Captain Lewis put down his gun and went 
forward with a flag. The leading Indians spoke to the 
women, who explained that the party were white men, 
and showed, with the utmost pride, the presents that they 
had received. The warriors received them with the 
greatest friendliness, and they all smoked together on the 
best of terms, and subsequently proceeded to the camp, 
where they were received with the utmost hospitality. 
The Indians had abundant fresh meat and salmon. Most 
of them were armed with bows, but a few had guns, which 
they had obtained from the Northwest Company. They 
had many horses, and hunted antelope on horseback, sur- 
rounding the antelope and driving them from: point to 
point, until the antelope were worn out and the horses 
were foaming with sweat. Many of the antelope broke 
through and got away, so that, as the journal says, “forty 
or fifty hunters will sometimnes be engaged for half a day 
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without obtaining more than two or three antelope.” 
Captain Lewis tried to arrange with the chief to return 
with him to the Jefferson, meet the party, and bring them 
over the mountains, and then trade for some horses. The 
chief readily consented, but it subsequently appeared that 
he was more or less suspicious, and he repeated to Cap- 
tain Lewis the suggestions made by some of the Indians 
that the white men were perhaps allies of their enemies, 
and were trying to draw them into an ambuscade. The 
chief, with six or eight warriors, started back with wae 
tain Lewis, and it was evident that the people in the 
village thought that they were going into great danger, 
for the women were crying and praying for good fortune 
for those about to go into danger, while the men who 
feared to go were sullen and unhappy. Nevertheless, be- 
fore the party had gone far from the camp, —_ were 
joined by others, and a little later all the men, an — 
of the women, overtook them, and traveled along cheer 
fully with them. ‘Two or three days later Captain Lewis 
sent out two of his men to hunt, and this seemed to re- 
vive the suspicions of the Indians; and when, a little later, 
one of the Indians who had followed the hunters was — 
riding back as hard as he could, the whole company . 
Indians who were with Captain Lewis whirled about ve 
ran away as fast as they could. It was not until ~— a 
raced along for a mile or two that the Indian who te 
turned made his communication understood that one o! 
the white men had killed a deer, and instantly the whole 
company whirled around, each man eager to get first to 
the deer that he might make sure of a piece to eat. | 
Meantime the main party had struggled on up the river, 
and on August 17 were met by a messenger from ——— 
Lewis, Drewyer, together with two or three of his Indian 
friends. The two parties met, and, through the so 
of Chaboneau’s wife, all suspicions were allayed, and the 
friendliest relations established. ‘The usual councils were 
held and presents given. Efforts were now made > — 
something about the country to the westward, and - es' 
method of passing through it. ‘The Indians = = way 
was difficult, the river swift, full of rapids, anc sows 
through deep cafions, which passed through — 
impassable for men or horses. lhe route to the “ay — 
of the river was said to pass through dry, parched ¢ — 
of sands, uninhabited by game, and was now — 
for the horses, as the grass was dead, and the ae ~ 
up by the heat of — Spay mete northward, 
ough bad, appeared to present the best road. 
"iaclesde, YF it ——— — —— 
sasiest passage through the country, a in th 
ies difficulties had been aaaeegeeaness eee tales -— 
inspect its channel. On the way s, 
of eo were friendly, but passing as far down = 
as he could, the leader convinced himself that it = _ 
less to attempt its passage. Game seemed to be a a 
scarce and for oo = —— ee 
> salmon which they could purchase eI s, 
pea och in some cases was freely given them. 4 Nagel 
shoni Indians led a miserable life, depending = y, P 
salmon and roots. They ventured out on the bu . p _ 
te kill and dry the meat, though continually a? ane of 
the Pahkees, “or the roving Indians of the Sascate awan,’ 
who sometimes followed them even into the ee, 
These Pahkees were undoubtedly the Piegan tri >. 
Blackfeet, known for many years as bitter enemies of the 
Snakes. Grorce Biro GRINNELL. 
[TO RE CONTINUED. ] 





Santa Fe. 


Editor Forest and Stream: j a 

, flew many of the thousands of tourists who visit = 
Pacific Coast and go thence by the southern route on the 
A. T.& S. F.R. R. every year, stop over while en route 
long enough to pay a visit to Sante Fe, and examine one 
of the oldest, if not the very oldest, cities on the conti- 
nent? That it is off the main line is no doubt one reason 
why it is passed by, but it will well repay a visit, and an 
hour or two of a ride from Lamy Junction carries one up 
to it. Here are buildings that are centuries old side by 
side with those that have been built only yesterday. 

How old this city really is, no one knows. There was 
an Indian town here, not a camp, but a permanent town, 
when Juan Coronado, the Spanish explorer, first visited 
it, about the year 1541. He named the city he afterwards 
built here Santa Fe de San Francisco (Holy Faith of St. 
Francis), and the present metropolis of California was 
given the same name by the Spanish; we cut it down to 
San Francisco. Coronado and his wanderings are seldom 
heard of now. When riding across the country that he 
explored three centuries ago, I have often thought of him. 
His chaplain, who followed him in all his wanderings, has 
given us an interesting account of them. He seems to 
have been part soldier and part priest; he could use the 
sword or the cross, and did use each in turn, if he could 
not make good Catholics of his Indians, he could make 
good Indians—dead ones—of them. — 

When New Mexico becomes a State, if it ever does, I 
would be glad to see it given his name. It would be just 
as~appropriate as is Colorado; in fact, far more appro- 
priate; he first found this country and told us about it. 

The greatest curiosity here is the old church of San 
Miguel. To a tourist from the East it looks like a ruin; 
the only wonder is that it is not one; but while it does not 
appeal to the eye of an artist from the outside, the inside 
of it will wel! repay a visit, and the visitor will never 
regret the dime or quarter he has paid to the brother who 
admits him. There is always one who can speak English 
(some of them cannot), and who points out the different 
things he thinks will interest a visitor. _ 

The church itself is a square, ugly looking structure of 
sun-dried brick or adobes; the walls are from five to seven 
feet thick; these are the walls that were first erected, 
about the year 1600. The roof has been destroyed by fire 
a number of times when one of the many wars that swept 
over this country took en but the old walls always en- 

ready for a new roof. : nial 

aor ee Atiennded walls are hung with paintings that 
a collector would give a fortune for. Two that hang 
above the altar, both pictures of the Annunciation, were 

inted in the thirteenth century by some Italian painter. 
Phe pictures look strangely out of place hanging on the 
whitewashed walls above the plain wooden benches. 
| Standing on the floor is an old bell, about whose age 


there need be no dispute; it is older than the church even, 
for it was cast in 1356, and on its rim is engraved in 
Spanish a prayer to St. Joseph. It formerly hung in the 
church, but seems now to be regarded with as much vene- 
ration as are the pictures. Casia BLANCO. 


“L’Habitat.”’ 


New York, June 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
story, “L’Habitat,” which appeared in your last week's 
1umber, is one of the best that I have ever read in your 
publication. The writer of the story possesses the happy 
faculty of so picturing the surroundings of his camp that 
cne could almost inhale the fragrance of the mountain 
air and actually see the beauties of nature from the porch 
of the cabin. There are probably very few of your readers 
who, after having read this enticing story, do not feel 
like hieing away to the wonderful green hills of Vermori. 
1 want to thank you for the great pleasure this story has 
given to me, and to express the hope that more of such 
material may appear in your paper from time to time. The 
splendid illustrations are a most interesting part of this 
article, which, as I have already said, is one of the best 
that has appeared in any magazine within the past year. 

W. L. Taytor. 








Montc air, N. J., June 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Permit me to express my great pleasure and appreciation of 
the delightful story “L’Habitat,” which appeared in your 
issue of June 4. Nothing that I have read in the columns 
of Forest AnD STREAM for many years can be compared 
with it. It would seem as if the author, Mr. W. W. 
Brown (I was so glad to see his name in full), had found 
the true secret of happiness, and as I read the story a 
second time I envied him as I never envied the richest 
of men. Through your columns I wish to thank the 
writer for the valuable information he has given me on 
the subject about which he has so charmingly written, 
and to assure him that I am one who has read his de 
lightful tale to the very end, and shall go and do likewise. 

LELAND M. Burr. 


New York, June 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: Allow 
me to compliment Mr. W. W. Brown upon his article en- 
titled, “L’Habitat,” which appeared in your edition of 

une 4. 
, It eis the true sportsman long to shake the dust of 
Broadway from his feet and dig for the woods as fast 
as his legs can carry him. 

Comparatively few persons realize the enjoyment to be 
gotten from this sort of life, and it is my desire to some 
day spend the greater part of my time in just such a place. 

Although it is impossible for me to enjoy it myself, I 
tuke great pleasure in reading about it, and sincerely 
hope you will publish more such articles. 

Anprew LE MASSENA. 





I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings; 
There midnight’s all a-glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and day 
I hear lake water lapping, with low sounds by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements gray, 


I hear it in the deep heart’s core. —Yeats. 


Nordenskjold as an Explorer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In your issue of April 9, Mr. Charles Hallock, com- 
menting upon the untimely end of Mr. Leoniadas Hub- 
bard in Labrador, says: 

“Even the Nordenskjold Arctic exploring party per- 
ished of starvation in their tents on the Lena River in 
Siberia because they did not think to try for the fish be- 
neath them, or know how to catch them, if they did.” 

This is a gross mistake regarding Nordenskjold. He 
did not starve to death in the Arctic regions, nor did 
any of his party, during his long career as an Arctic 
explorer. Nordenskjold died of ripe old age some years 
ago at his home in Stockholm, Sweden. In connection 
with this statement it may be well worth mentioning that 
Nordenskjold had a well established reputation among 
Scandinavian Arctic travelers for the great care he took 
in outfitting and provisioning his many expeditions above 
the Arctic Circle. The attempt to reach the North Pole 
in 1872 with reindeer instead of dogs, may serve as an 
example that he surely did not risk to starve to death 
through inability to live on the “fat of the land.’ When 
the two ships—one steamer and one sailing vessel—that 
brought his expedition to Mosselbay, Spitzbergen, ar- 
rived there they were suddenly and unexpectedly “bottled 
up” in that bay by drift ice, and compelled to remain 
there until the next summer. Under these unfortunate 
circumstances he succeeded in sustaining the crews of the 
above mentioned vessels and his own men, and further- 
more managed to save from starving two other crews 








- belonging to two small sailing vessels, who also were 


prevented by the same cause from returning home as they 
had intended. Of course he had to abandon the planned 
northward journey in order to save the lives of all these 
people. 

That fishing in the Arctic regions during the winter 
is a rather uncertain thing to depend upon for a grub- 
stake is verified by too many to be doubted. When Nor- 
denskjold got ice-bound at Pittekaj in Siberia, only a few 
hundred miles away from East Cape, during his northeast 
passage around Asia, he met at that place a small party 
of Tschuktshers (Esquimaux) who had settled there 
solely for fishing purposes. During that winter, on the 


“night of September 28, 1878, heavy drift ice set in on 


that coast and remained unbroken until July, 1879. This 
ice prevented, with a few exceptions, the people from 
catching any fish worth while speaking of; fortunately 
there were pl of provisions to spare on board the 
V so the Tschuktshers did not starve that winter. 


writer has had some experience in fishing through 


the ice in central Sweden, from 62 degrees north and 
above the Arctic Circle. The climate there may be about 
the same as in that part of Labrador where Mr. Hubbard 
died, and in spite of a very intimate knowledge of the 
lakes and rivers, teeming with fish, he has had many a 
“blank day,” although amply provided with suitable bait 
and tackle. The chances for a starved man, like Mr. 
Hubbard and his partners, to sustain life by fishing in 
unknown waters, with probably unsuitable bait and 
tackle, and through ice of considerable thickness, and 
in all kinds of Arctic weather, anybody can understand 
te be extremely small. 2.7. A. 


Gatuyal History. 


——@—_——_ 


Good Work by Bob White. 


In the year book of the Department of Agriculture for 
1903, Dr. Sylvester D. Judd, Assistant Ornithologist of 
the Biological Survey, has an exceedingly interesting arti- 
cle on the “Economic Value of the Bob White.” Writing 
fiom the scientific standpoint, and carefully exact in all 
his statements, Dr. Judd nevertheless shows for Bob 
White the sportsman’s enthusiasm, and has given a charm- 
ing sketch of the bird. A beautiful colored plate by Mr. 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes adorns the article. We quote from 
Dr. Judd’s article the paragraphs bearing directly on the 
economic value of the bird. 








The Bob White as a Weed and Insect Destroyer. 


A study of the Bob White was undertaken by means of 
held observations, experiments with captive birds, and ex- 
amination of the contents of crops and stomachs in the 
laboratory. The results obtained may be thus summed 
up: The Bob White is probably the most useful abundant 
species on the farm. It is one of the most nearly 
omnivorous birds, consuming large quantities of weed 
seeds, and destroying many of the worst insect pests with 
which the farmer has to contend. It does not injure grain, 
fruit, or any other crop. 


Food of the Bob White. 


In the investigation 801 stomachs were examined, col- 
lected in every month of the year, though mostly during 
the hunting season, and obtained from twenty-one differ- 
ent States, and from Canada and the District of Columbia, 
but chiefly from New York, Maryland, Virginia, Florida, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Texas. As indicated by this material, the Bob White 
is notable for the great variety of its food. It lives mainly 
on seeds, fruits, leaves, buds, insects, and spiders, though 
myriapods, crustaceans, mollusks, and even batrachians 
have been found in its stomach. The character of the diet 
varies with the season. The greatest proportion of animal 
matter is taken in late spring and early summer. The 
food for the year as a whole, estimated from the analysis 
of the contents of stomachs, and calculated by volume, is 
divided thus: Animal matter, 14.93 per cent.; vegetable 
matter, 85.07 per cent. ‘The elements of the animal food 
are distributed as follows: Beetles, 6.38 per cent. of the 
total food; grasshoppers, 2.56 per cent.; bugs, 2.83 per 
cent.; caterpillars, 0.87 per cent.; miscellaneous insects, 
0.48 per cent.; other. invertebrates, largely spiders, 1.81 
per cent. The vegetable food consists of grain, 23.64 per 
cent. of the total food; various seeds, chiefly those of 
weeds, 50.78 per cent. ; fruit, 8.53 per cent.; miscellaneous 
vegetable matter, 2.12 per cent. 


Seeds. 


The Bob White is pre-eminently a seed eater. Of its 
food for the year as a whole, seeds form 50.78 per cent., 
and include those of many different plants. 

The bulk of this seed diet consists of the seeds of weeds. 
Fully sixty different weeds are represented in the food, 
and constitute more than a third of the food for the year 
as a whole. Some idea of the value of the bird as a weed 
destroyer may be gained from the number of seeds taken 
at a meal. Thirty buttonwood seeds, 200 to 300 smartweed 
seeds, often 500 seeds of sheep sorrel, and 700 of three- 
sided mercury have been taken at one feeding. Crops and 
stomachs are frequently crammed with nothing but rag- 
weed. One bird, taken at Marsh Hall, Md., November 6, 
19002, had eaten a thousand ragweed akenes; another 
killed the previous November in the same place, had eaten 
an equal number of the seeds of the crabgrass, a trouble- 
some weed in truck land. Birds have been shot in Meck- 
lenburg county, Va., whose stomachs contained 3,000 legu- 
minous seeds, mostly of tick trefoil and various species of 
bush clover. Pigeon grass, which is extremely common 
and mischievous in truck land, is a favorite food. No less 
than 5,000 seeds of this troublesome plant were found in 
the stomach of a bird shot in October, 1902, at Pinebrook, 
N. J. Finally, a Bob White taken on Christmas Day, 
1901, at Kinsale, Va., was discovered to have eaten 10,000 
seeds of that abundant and obnoxious pest of the garden, 
the pigweed. 

A careful computation of the total amount of weed seed 
the Bob White is capable of destroying is surprising in 
the magnitude of its result. In the State of Virginia it is 
safe to assume that from September 1 to April 30—the 
season when the largest proportion of weed seed is con- 
sumed by birds—there are four Bob Whites to the square 
mile, or 169,800 in the entire State. The crop of each of 
these birds would hold half an ounce of seed, and as at 
each of the two daily meals weed seed constitutes at least 
half the contents of the crop, or a quarter of an ounce, a 
half ounce daily is certainly consumed by each bird. On 
this very conservative basis the total consumption of the 
weed seed by Bob Whites from September 1 to April 30, 
in Virginia, amounts to 573 tons. 


Animal Food, 


The Bob White is insectivorous as well as granivorous. 
Insects are eaten during every month of the year, and 
amount to 14.93 per cent. of the food for the year as a 
whole. From May to August, inclusive, when insects are 
most numerous, the percentage for the period rises to 


31.5 per cent. The variety of insect food is large. In the 
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present investigation, 116 species of insects have been 
noted as entering into the diet, a number that will prob- 
ably be greatly augmented by further knowledge. Further- 
more, the proportion of injurious insects habitually eaten 
by the Bob White makes its service as a destroyer of in- 
sects more valuable than those of many birds whose per- 
centage of insect food, though greater, includes a smaller 
proportion of injurious species. Conspicuous among the 
pests which the Bob White destroys are the potato beetle, 
the 12-spotted cucumber beetle, the bean-leaf beetle, the 
squash ladybird, wireworms and their beet!es, May-beetles, 
such weevils as the corn-hill bug, the imbricated snout- 
beetle, the clover leaf weevil, and the Mexican cotton boll- 
weevil; the striped garden caterpillar, the army worm, the 
cotton worm, the boll worm, various species of cutworms, 
the corn-louse ant, the red-legged grasshopper, the Rocky 
Mountain locust, and the cinch bug. Some of these pests 
are relished, for a dozen army worms or cutworms are 
frequently eaten at a meal. Thirty Rocky Mountain 
lucusts have been found in a single crop. Weevils are 
greatly sought after, forty-seven cotton boll-weevils hav- 
ing been eaten in a morning by one Bob White. Striped 
cucumber beetles are destroyed by the score, potato beetles 
by the hundred, and cinch bugs by the tablespoonful. 

From May to August, inclusive, beetles form 17.9 per 
cent. of the food of the Bob White; bugs, 6.2 per cent.; 
caterpillars, 2.4 per cent.; grasshoppers, 2.3 per cent.; mis- 
cellaneous insects, 0.8 per cent., and spiders and other 
invertebrates, I.9 per cent. 

The losses caused by some of these pests show how de- 
sirable it is to protect a bird that habitually destroys them. 
‘The Mexican cotton boll-weevil damages the cotton crop 
to the extent of $15,000,000 a year; the potato beetle lops 
off $10,000,000 from thé value of the potato crop, and the 
cotton worm has been known to cause in a year a loss of 
$20,000,000. The cinch bug and the Rocky Mountain 
locust, scourges that leave desolation in their path, have 
each caused in certain years a loss of $100,000,000. 

By far the greatest insect destruction by the Bob White 
occurs during the breeding season. Not only does a third 
of the food of the adult birds then consist of insects, as 
has been stated, but their growing broods consume insects 
in enormous quantities. The food of the young of practi- 
cally all land birds contains a much greater percentage of 
insects than that of the mature birds; and the amount of 
food the young require is immense in proportion to their 
size. No stomachs of young Bob Whites have been ex- 
amined in this investigation, but 19 droppings that were 
collected from two broods of chicks, on July 24, 1902, dis- 
closed a purcly insectivorous diet. 


Grain, 


An impression prevails among sportsmen who have 
bagged most of their game on the stubble field that the 
Bob White eats little else than grain. The analysis given 


above shows, however, that grain forms only one-fourth 
of the food. Corn and wheat appear to be eaten in greater 
quantity than other cereals. The former constitutes 19.14 
per cent. of the food, the latter 3.04 per cent. As experi- 
ments with captive birds fail to show any marked prefer- 
ence for either corn or wheat, the disproportion between 
the two cereals in the usual food is due to some other 
cause, probably the fact that more corn than wheat is 
grown in the part of the country where Bob Whites are 
most abundant. The remaining cereal food, 1.46 per cent. 
of the total, is composed of miscellaneous grain, including 
kaffir corn, sorghum, millet, barley, oats, and rye. 
Grain-eating birds, as a rule, are likely to do much harm 
to crops. They may pull up sprouting grain, plunder the 
standing corn when it is in the milk, or forage among 
the sheaves of the harvest field. The Bob White, how- 
ever, is a notable exception. It is necessarily in the period 
of germination that grain is susceptible of the most serious 
injury. Nevertheless not a single sprouting kernel was 
discovered in the contents of the crops and stomachs ex- 
amined in this investigation. Some field observations 
made in 1899 and 1900 at Marshall Hall, Md., give con- 
firmatory evidence. While crows injured sprouting corn 
sc seriously during May that several extensive plantings 
were necessary, the Bob White, which was unusually 
abundant at*the same time in the vicinity, was never seen 
to disturb germinating grain. No data are available re- 
garding rye and millet, but in newly sown buckwheat 
fields of Essex county, N. J., which the writer saw 
ravaged by doves, there was no sign of injury by the Bob 
White. Publications on economic ornithology, and reports 
received by the Biological Survey, add testimony of like 
character. It may be safely asserted, therefore, that, so 


_ lar as is at present known, the Bob White does no appre- 


ciable harm to sprouting grain. Damage to grain at any 
other time entauUs a loss of a comparatively insignificant 
part of the crop. 

In order, however, to learn how far the bird might in- 
jure ripening wheat, observations were made for several 
years at Marshall Hall, Md. During November immense 
flocks of crow blackbirds made such havoe in winter 
wheat that diligent use of the shotgun was necessary to 
save the crop. But no Bob Whites were ever seen in the 
act of taking grain. A hen bird shot June 18, 1903, in a 
field of ripe wheat, however, had much grain in its crop, 
though whether it obtained the food from standing stalks 
or from kernels dropped on the ground, was not known. 
As the Bob White usually feeds on the ground, the latter 
source appears the more probable. Farmers whom the 
writer has consulted, who were well aware that gold- 
finches feed on ripening oats, that English sparrows take 
wheat, that crows tear open field corn, and that red- 
winged blackbirds ruin whole fields of sweet corn, say 
that the Bob White does no harm to standing wheat or 
other standing grain. 

The bird is, however, a feeder. 


notorious stubble 


Where fields of wheat stubble support a rank growth of 
ragweed, as in some of the Eastern States, the sportsman 
is most likely tu find a covey feeding. On the Western 
piains no ragweed grows amid wheat stubble, therefore 
the birds are more often found in cornfields where the 
stalks have been left standing after removal of the ears. 
In such a place at Badger, Neb., six Bob Whites were shot 
in November, 1901, whose corn-distended crops contained 
in all 181 kernels. Birds that feed-in wheat stubble often 
take from 100 to 200 grains of wheat at a meal. A Bob 
White was taken in December, 1902, at West Appomattox, 
Va., whose crop contained 508 grains of wheat, and was dis- 
tended almost to bursting. This habit of gleaning waste 
grain after harvest is beneficial to the farm, as the ger- 
mination of volunteer grain is not desirable, especially 
when certain insect pests or parasitic fungi are to be com- 
batted. As the scattered kernels are often too far afield 
for domestic poultry to gather, the Bob White’s services 
in this respect are especially useful. 


Fruit, 


The Bob White eats fruit to the extent of 8.53 per cent. 
of its diet for the year, a very moderate proportion com- 
pared with the corresponding proportions in the diets of 
the catbird and the cedar bird, in whose food fruit forms 
one-half and three-fourths, respectively, of the whole. 
Although the amount of fruit eaten by the Bob White is 
small, the variety is large. 

The Bob White is seldom troublesome to the horticul- 
turist. Mr. M. B. Waite, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has reported its pecking into his ripening strawber- 
ries near Washingten; but, on the other hand, birds that 
were kept for several months in captivity for investiga- 
tion, refused strawberries at a time when they were 
hungry. The Bob White is partial to wild grapes, and so 
might be expected to injure cultivated varicties, espe- 
cially as its California relative, sometimes in a flock of a 
thousand, plunders vineyards; but, so far as the writer 
knows, cultivated grapes have sustained no appreciable 
injury from Bob Whites in the East. The period when 
the largest proportion of fruit (23.5 per cent. of the total 
food) is eaten is not the season when man is gathering 
his fruit, but is during December, and sumac berries are 
then the fruit mainly eaten. Large quantities of dewher- 
ries, waxmyrtle berries, and bayberries, also appear in the 
food. It may be interesting to note that the Bob White 
is not nearly so frugivorous as the ruffed grouse 


Leaves and Buds, 


_ Netiher does the Bob White approach the ruffed grouse 
ii destructiveness of leaves, buds, and tender shoots. [It 


sometimes eats the leaves of yellow sorrel (O.ralis stricta), 
sheep sorrel (Rumex acetosella), red and white clover 
(Trifolium pratense and T. repens), and cinquefoil (Po- 


tentilla sp.). 
weed. 


Captive birds ate grass, lettuce, and chick- 





Catching the Poacher. 


Ir was in 1881, and I was at that time Lieutenant of the 


12th Regiment of Dragoons. Having been always a pas- 
sionate hunter, I had the good fortune to be invited to 
hunt on the domain of one of the best friends of my 
youth, W. von W. I never had seen the hunting grounds 
of my friend, but I had heard from others that they were 
famous for the number of deer (Rehe), and this and the 
hearty welcome I received put me into a state of extreme 
happiness and expectation. , 

But as my arrival happened at a time when my friend 
was very busy at work which required his personal atten- 
tion, he regretted very much to be unable to accompaiiy 
me on my first deer stalk. “But,” he said, “it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that I be with you. The coachman who 
will bring you to the grounds can take you around and 
show you the boundary lines, and any buck (Rehbock) be- 
tween these lines you may shoot at.” 

Soon I was in the hunting wagon, and the coachman 
was just gathering reins, when friend W. stopped him and 
said: “Wait a minute, for I forgot a very important mat- 
ter. That is to hand you this permit, as my forester may 
meet you and——” 

“But your forester will surely not take me for a poacher, 
or do I really look like one?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that. But lately a very gentlemanly 
appearing poacher has made us a great deal of trouble by 
killing our best bucks, and so far we have been unable to 
catch him. If you should meet him, be sure you do not let 
him get away.” 

“Ridiculous. I’d like to see the fellow get away from 
me. If I only meet him I will deliver him to you, as sure 
a> I am born.” s 

“Ha! ha! Look out, my boy, for this fellow has fooled 
many a keeper.” : Neat 

Here we separated, and I was rejoicing inwardly to 
perhaps be able to kill a stately buck and to capture a 
poacher, who had managed to escape so often. After the 
coachman had given me the necessary directions, I dis- 
missed him; but my hope in finding a buck or the 
paces seemed a forlorn one as evening approached, and 

determined to try a still-hunt. 


During the day I had found a small alder patch not far 
from a small river, and inside of this patch someone had 
contrived to make a rough board seat, and I concluded 
that perhaps a buck would cross the meadow, and as the 
outlook was good on all sides and the seat was perfectly 
hidden, I crawled into this ambush. 

A deep calm rested over the valley; only the murmur- 
ing of the little stream and the bells of home-going cattle 
were the only noises—if noise it were; for it tended only 
to accentuate the quietness even more. Nothing living was 
to be seen, except a butterfly flitting around some late 
flowers. The insect attracted my attention, because I 
knew a good many butterflies, but I could not make out 
to what class this fellow could belong. When he came 
somewhat nearer, to my surprise I recognized a species 
called Apollo, which is generally only to be found in the 
Alps mountains. Just as I was in the act of leaving my 
hiding place to secure the specimen, a cracking noise be- 
hind arrested my movements. Forgotten is the Apollo, 
the rifle ready, for that could be nothing else but a herd 
(Rudel) of deer. But no, it sounded more like footsteps~— 
aha! the sound of a man’s voice—deep, powerful: “What 
are you doing in there?” ; 

Now, this didn’t sound to me especially polite; but 
friend W. had described his forester as not very particu- 
larly possessed of this virtue, but as short and gruff. I 
took a good look at the man now before me. A solid built 
figure of middle size, with keen, bold, but. pleasant. coun- 
tenance; a plain and neat regulation hunting suit; all in 
all of a pleasing appearance. I replied politely: “My 
friend, I am W.’s guest. Here is my permit.” 

He looked at me with a cynical smile, and began reading 
the lines, after which his demeanor became decidedly dif- 
ferent. He took off his hat and said: “Excuse me, sir, 
but——. Never mind, if we keep on talking here we shall 
keep the deer shy of us, only quick into this bush here.” 

In an undertone I asked: “Have I a chance for a shot 
here?” 

“A beautiful buck goes his rounds here.” 

This put me in good humor, and I presented a cigar to 
him, but he declined modestly. “Thank you, sir; but we 
will spoil the sport surely if we smoke here.” 5 

Now, such unselfish behavior I had never experienced. 


This had to be rewarded, and I emptied the contents of 
my cigar case into the man’s hand, and with a wave of 
the hand made it plain to him that all these costly weeds 
were his. He put them in his pocket with a deep, courtly 
bow. 


The next quarter of an hour passed without a sound. 
‘then I felt a little pull at my coatsleeve. I turned, my 
companion winked his eyes in a certain direction, and 
there he was—a fine full-grown buck in good shooting dis- 
tance. To be short, within a few minutes | was standing 
over my dead quarry. Such a beautiful pair of antlers | 
had never seen in my life, and in the joy of my heart I 
slipped a twenty-mark piece into the man’s hand, and then 
we emptied a bottle filled with genuine Bénédictiner wine 
in celebration of the fine shot. The wine was a present of 
ny lovable hostess, Mrs. von W. 

“But now how are we going to get this buck up that 
steep hill? My wagon is waiting for me up there.” But 
this noble man of the forest knew his business. The Herr 
need not worry on that account, for he would carry the 
buck on a footpath known to him only to the castle, and 
he would be there inside of two hours. That just suited 
me. The forester tied fore and hindlegs together, swung 
the buck to his shoulders, and disappeared. My mind was 
made up to ask friend W. for the extraordinary fine 
antlers of the buck before he should have a chance to see 
it, for I thought that all friendship would go to pieces 
at the sight of such rare horns, and I would have to be 
somewhat diplomatic to get them. 

Two hours later I had reported to my friend and wife 
my fine success, and had alsosecured consent to my taking 
home the much-coveted antlers. Uniy the buck itself had 
not made an appearance as yet. 

“Hm! Where the deuce must your buck be? Wifey is 
getting impatient. The long wait will spoil her cookery. 
Cannot understand why Heinrich, who has pretty long 
legs, did not show up with the buck as yet.” 

“Your forester’s name is Heinrich?” 

“Yea.” 

“But isn’t he a man of about my size?” (this confused). 

“What are you talking about? My forester is an old 
grayhead, and his size is six feet two.” 

Just at this point a servant announced Forester Hein- 
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rich. The door opened and a gray-haired giant made his 
»pearance with the good old salutation, “Greet thee God, 
Jerr.” . 

“Well, Heinrich, did you get a buck to bring in from 
my friend?” 

“Yes, sir, I had to carry it to the crossroads to Z.” 

I was struggling to get air into my lungs. 

“To where?” ; 

“To the crossroad at Z., just where the Prussian boun- 
dary line is. If this friend of yours did not have the per- 
mit from you I should surely have taken him for a 
poacher.” ; : 

I was trying hard to say something, but something 
seemed to choke mie. 

“Did he say anything else?” 

“Yes, he said he had ordered his wagon to be there, and 
I should go to the castle and report. He also gave me a 
fine cigar, such a one I never smoked for a long time.” 

By this time I was ready to burst from anger; only the 
presence of Mrs. von W. kept me from exploding. a 

“Did he perhaps give you a twenty-mark piece also? 

“Ho! Nobody is such a fool nowadays. Ha! ha! ha!” 

I was simply annihilated, and for the next hour I did 
not know whether I was the victim of a joke or not. 

But old Heinrich’s tale was only too true. I had de- 
livered the prize buck directly to the poacher, and the man 
whom I was wishing to catch had caught me and my 
quarry. Suffice to say I did not hunt around there for the 
next five years. Translated by C. F. B. 


Dansunry, Conn, 





A Narrow Escape. 





(Continued from page 483.) 
Life in the Woods —X, 


ONE morning when Louis, Bill, and myself had first 
separated, Louis, in jumping over a little brook, fell and 
discharged his gun, but fortunately not hurting himseli 
or anyone else. This accident was the subject of conver- 
s2tion that evening, and led to the account of the shoot- 
ing of a friend of ours a few years previous. As an ex- 
hibition of what a loving woman can do, and what « 
determined, cool-headed man can endure, and as a warn- 
ing to careless hunters, it is invaluable. Told in the lan- 
guage of the victim, L. M. Wyatt, of Fond du Lac, Wis., 
it is as follows: 

“For many years my wife and I had gathered up our 
camping paraphernalia while the glorious October days 
were young and hied away to the great lone land of the 
North, our earlicr expeditions usually terminating near 
some habitation. With each returning season came that 
longing of the sportsman to see what was just a little 
further away—just a little wilder and hence more ro- 
mantic. In this way we had come to look on the 
furthest point that could be reached as the one to look 
for, and the one most satisfactory. We had for many 
years followed the Jumbermen and had pitched our tents 
near a crew of loggers. This gave a base of supplies and 
connection with the outside world, slow as it was, *for 
often we were located where it took four days to make 
the round trip. In this way we were free from the bands 
of hunters that infested the grounds adjacent to the mare 
acceptabie lines of travel. These locations seemed sto 
afford all that could be desired for a satisfactory outing, 
and we became so interested in our fall camping seagon 
that we should have counted the year lost without the 
usual October camp. These conditions found us in fhe 
year 1882 located 35 miles from the nearest settlement, 
through a wilderness for the entire distance broken only 
by a solitary logging camp 26 miles away. We had-a 
camp of log drivers near-by and this crew afforded us 
all the company desired, while the supply teams that fur- 
nished them gave us satisfactory communication. On 
November 6 we had exhausted our allotted time, had our 
outfit partly packed, and expected to leave the woods in 
a day or two. We had gathered an abundant supply of 
trophies, and had enjoyed the beautiful days and glisten- 
ing waters of those virgin woods. I had a single saddle 
of venison hanging about a mile and a half from camp 
that I was to take out to the supply road so as to take it 
aboard when the teamster passed. I left camp after din- 
ner to do so, and when near the spot two fine deer broke 
cover near me and started away through the open woods. 
We already had plenty, but the clear, open glade offered 
“such a shot” that the rifle came to its place as a natural 
sequence to a month’s tramping and shooting. After the 
shot I was almost wishing it had failed. I stepped over 
to look at results and found the telltale drops on the 
leaves indicating a dead shot. I followed along to a 
thicket, and there the deer lay stretched out, as though 
it had fallen from the clouds. ; 

“TI hung the deer up and prepared to dress it, when, as 
I was standing by, a rifle shot rang out, and I found my- 
self turned half around and one shoulder against a tree I 
stood near. I found that my right foot was turned half 
around and that my right leg was shattered at the hip 
joint, the shot striking the bone near the joint. I called 
out, but secured no response, and no one was in sight. 
The location was quite thickly covered with underbrush 
among the pines. I realized that someone had mistaken 
me for a deer and had fired, and, finding out the error, 
had gone away and left me to my fate. There was no one 
near to hear any calls or to render any assistance. It 
was a cloudy November day, and the mist that had filled 
the timber gradually settled down, and toward night a 
cold rain set in. I had matches, hatchet, packing strap 
and cord, and with what strength I could command 
undertook to fix up the disabled leg. I reached out near 
me and cut a sapling, laid it against my body and then 
along the leg. I then cut two suitable sticks for crutches, 
and with the packing strap made an effort to use them as 
crutches, but I could not manage the disabled leg. The 
shot passed close to the main artery, missing it by half 
an inch. The wound was so close to the body there was 
no way to stop the flow of blood only partially. 

My wife, of course, could not know what had hap- 
pened until I failed to return. : 
heroism of woman overcame fears, and her timely efforts 
saved my life. The loggers’ camp, about three-fourths 
of a mile away, had notrail directly to it from our tents, 
and the passage was one to tax a veteran when shrouded 
in the gloom of a pine woods night. With the aid of 
her companion, a white setter dog, she found her way to 


Then the courage and 


' the camp, roused up the men, and a night search was 


instituted. No one knew the direction I had taken, hence 
where to hunt was a problem. The men were urged on, 
and beat the woods as far as possible. I was not able in 
the rain and sleet to start a fire, and in consequence was, 
soon after dark, so benumbed with cold as to be unable to 
move. My hands and feet became stiff and useless. After 
night set in I kept up an occasional call. I exhausted my 
cartridges during the afternoon, but the firing did not 
attract any attention. Twice during the night a pack of 
wolves surrounded me and set up a howl that only the 
timber wolf can make, but their timidity saved me. 

“I had become nearly exhausted when a faint sound 
came to me, to which I replied as loudly as possible, and 
the answer came, and in a short time a light and four 
men came tearing through the thicket that surrounded 
me. It was then about 5 A. M., and I had lain there from 
about 2 P. M. the afternoon before. These hardy fellows 
stripped off their coats to cover me, built large fires on 
both sides of me, and two of them remained with me and 
two started for camp. They built signal fires on their 
way to guide their return, and with six more men re- 
turned to me and waited for the day to move me. An im- 
provised stretcher was made of blankets, and a trail suffi- 
icently wide to carry me cut through the thicket, and I 
was, at half-past nine, at the loggers’ camp, 35 miles from 
any medical assistance. A half mile from the camp my 
wife met the cavalcade, and the blanket stretcher was laid 
down and I had the first opportunity of telling her the 
situation. Her night of suspense and my night of hor- 
rors combined to make the meeting nearly equal to one 
risen from the dead. The devotion, courage and strength 
of woman then asserted itself. A bed was soon arranged, 
nourishing food and drink procured from the meager 
supplies of the loggers, and a messenger was sent to the 
nearest point for medical assistance. How the next three 
days passed unti] the surgeon arrived cannot be told. His 
conclusion was that I must not be moved, must stay 
where I was. A large crew of men were put to work, 
and a log cabin 16 by 24 feet was constructed, furniture 
and supplies ordered to equip it, and we settled down 
tc our new camp life. I remained in the loggers’ camp 
two weeks, and was then removed to the completed cabin. 
Surgeons pronounced the case very serious, if not hope- 
less, and gave me but little encouragement. We settled 
down in our new camp, however, to hope and wait. 

“The month of January came, and the winter roads 
were in good condition, and we decided to risk the move 
from the woods. Ona clear winter morning we left the 
little cabin. My bed was placed in the bottom of a large 
sleigh, and I was covered generously with robes and 
blankets for the long, hazardous journey; a second team 
followed to provide for emergencies. We started at 7:30 
A. M., and reached the first camp at 1:30, where I was 
taken in for an hour, and then under way again for the 
end of the journey to the railroad. The day’s journey 
was ended at 4 P. M. We remained there for three days’ 
rest, and then took the train for a day’s ride home. Many 
weary months ensued before I could get around on 
crutches, and not for two years was I able to get along 
without them. Two years after we visited our old haunts. 
The ax of the loggers had destroyed the beauty, and the 
greed of the hunter had about exterminated the noble 
game that so abounded. After three years of camping in 
the old resorts, we abandoned the woods. 

“We learned that the shot was fired by a logger from a 
neighboring camp, who abandoned me after firing. He 
left his camp before light the next day without apparent 
cause, and was not seen again in the vicinity. The gun 
he used was borrowed from a fellow workman. There 
was not another gun within a radius of ten miles, and 
this man had spent the afternoon in hunting in the 
vicinity.” 

Not far from the camp in which we were then sitting 
another tragedy was enacted only a few years before. 
Chas, Clark, an old, experienced hunter from Fond du 
Lac, Wis., and two companions had come up to hunt 
around Echo Lake. They crossed the river in an old 
batteau, in which they piled their camp truck. They 
reached the other shore and had disembarked when one 
of the young members of the party in drawing his rifle 
from the boat, grabbed it by the muzzle, hit the hammer 
against something, and discharged the gun. The ball 
shattered the young man’s hand and then entered Clark’s 
side, passing through the liver. He was at once taken out 
where medical assistance could be procured, but died in a 
few hours. As soon as he was shot, he said the wound 
was fatal, as he had hit many deer in the same way and 
noted the sure result. 

The moral drawn from such accidents as these is that 
too much care cannot be exercised. It does not follow 
that hunting is dangerous, any more than it follows that 
riding in a buggy is dangerous because some people are 
killed by runaway horses, but such accidents should teach 
profitable lessons. They should teach care. They should 
teach that to shoot at whatever is seen in the woods with- 
out being sure of what it is is not safe. They show that 
a distinctive color for hunting clothes may some time 
save a man from being taken for game. In the case of 
Mr. Wyatt it was demonstrated once more that in times 
of need the courage and good judgment of woman will 
show, and that she can plan and act under the most try- 
ing circumstances. CaROLus. 


The time for moving to summer homes has come, and 
many subscribers to Forest AND STREAM naturally desire 
tc have the addresses of the copy of the paper which goes 
tc them changed from winter to summer residences. 
This is a matter that it is well to attend to in time, so 
that no issues of the paper may be lost to the reader. 

Readers who are not subscribers, and who, owing 
te temporary absences from home, cannot have tt 
furnished them by their local dealer, may, by taking short 
time subscriptions, have the paper sent to them for any 
period from one to three months. The charge for sending 
the Forest AND STREAM ts 40 cents for one month, 75 cents 
for two months, or $1 for three months’ subscription. 
This may be convenient for those who are spending the 
summer within reach of a post-office, yet at a distance 
from news stands. 


A Woman’s First Moose Hunt. 


(Concluded from page 482 ) 


WHEN we left home the weather had been quite warm, 
and for at least one week we found the cold very hard to 
endure. To start about daybreak, in a heavy fog, and 
paddle to the head of the lake and back, a distance of 
eight miles, the pine trees covered with a heavy white 
frost, was more than we could endure with safety, and 
after a few trials we gave up the morning hunting. 

One morning when we came in, Sam, who always 
cooked breakfast, had three grouse lying on a log. He 
said they had walked into camp, and two of them were 
in front of our tent, and he had to shoo them away very 
carefully so he could get the gun. When he got the gun 
they lined up, and he killed two with one shell, then shot 
the other one. We were living on partridge soup, par- 
tridge stew, partridge pot-pie, partridge fried and par- 
tridge roasted—not bad fare for the wilderness. 

The mornings were spent hunting birds, fishing, and 
exploring lakes and trails. In the afternoon we followed 
the trail to Moose Lake to hunt. I crossed that portage 
almost every day for three weeks, but at the end of that 
time I do not believe I could have followed the trail alone. 

At the head of Four Mile Lake a very picturesque lit- 
tle river came winding down through the bush. Its 
banks could be traced from some distance down the lake 
by the row of pine trees growing on either shore. It 
always called to mind the description in stories I had 
read of the avenue or driveway lined on each side by the 
spires of tall pine trees, leading to some great castle in the 
forest. 

Starting early one morning we followed the windings 
of this pretty little stream until stopped by driftwood. 
Soon after landing I shot a spruce partridge on a tree 
near the shore, and it flew across the river and fell dead 
on the other side. When I saw it-fly I thought I had 
scored a miss at a sitting bird with a shotgun, and was 
ready to go home, especially as I had been growing quite 
proud of my skill. The bush is too thick for wing shoot- 
ing, and how we did wish for our little target rifle; it 
would have furnished much more sport than getting birds 
with the shotgun. 

We left the river and followed an Indian trail through 
the bush, coming to immense deposits of slate, where we 
rested and ate our lunch. After lunch Sam shot a rabbit, 
and we followed the trail to a little stream where we saw 
an old beaver dam, moose tracks, and numerous fresh 
deer tracks, while fresh signs of bear were all around. 
The large bones of a moose that an Indian had evidently 
killed in the summer were piled near a tree and covered 
with spruce boughs, leaving the end of a bone exposed 
here and there. We were going to uncover the bones, 
but Bob stopped us, saying that-was the way the Indians 
set a bear trap, and, having due respect for a bear trap, 
we finished our investigation with a pole. 

The head of Four Mile Lake and along the little river 

has been a great moose country, but we saw no fresh 
tracks, They have been shot out in the summer and 
driven back. The settlements are coming too close. We 
returned to the head of Four Mile Lake for the evening 
hunting, and I was glad not to have to cross the portage 
that night. 
_ One morning we went to Beaver Lake for birds, and 
in an hour or two had five grouse. Near an old beaver 
dam the shores had been cleared for some distance, 
almost fifty feet back from the water, by the beavers. 
Some of the trees were at least six inches in diameter. 

The morning hunting had given the Doctor a severe 

cold, and the guides were keeping the fire in front of our 
tent burning all night. They had been getting up once 
during the night to put on wood, but Sam decided to 
build a self-feeder. He built stone side walls to raise the 
logs a foot from the ground, thus making the fire-place. 
Two poles were then placed, by means of forked sticks, 
at an obtuse angle with the side walls, and logs to re- 
plenish the fire were laid side by side on these poles. As 
the logs on the stones burned in two and fell in the fire, 
those on the poles rolled down and took their place. 
_ One day the Doctor’s cold was so bad that he lay in bed 
in the tent all day. About three o’clock Sam began to 
make preparation to go to Moose Lake for the evening 
hunting. The Doctor was much improved, and as the 
evening was going to be an unusually good one for hunt- 
ing, he insisted that I should go along with Sam, as 
Bob could take care of him and get supper. 

We had been watching on the lake for some time, when 
Sam heard a moose call. It was a long distance from 
the lake, for it called twice before I was sure I heard 
anything. The moose was coming toward the lake, 
directly across from the point on which we sat. Sam 
called, and the moose answered him in a few minutes. 
He called several times, and the moose answered each 
time, but instead of coming out on the shore went around 
a bay on our right. It called when just back of us, but 
was so close Sam quit calling, and told me to be ready to 
shoot, as the moose would probably come ovt on the 
shore just behind us. I got down on one knee, rested 
my elbow on the other one to steady the rifle, cocked the 
gun, and waited, feeling perfectly sure that was my 
moose. After waiting what seemed an age, Sam said the 
moose had either seen us or had gotten wind of us, and 
getting into the canoe we pushed quickly out on the lake, 
and then called. The moose answered very promptly, 
but he had crossed over the ridge and was some distance 
from the lake, keeping in the same general direction. 
Sam called again, and when the moose answered it had 
turned and was much nearer the lake, and when it an- 
swered the next call could not have been more than 
fifty yards from shore. It gave the love call, and was 
so close to shore that we thought best to wait, but the 
moose turned, and when next it called was some dis- 
tance from the lake. It was traveling very fast, and we 
heard it call several times, each one fainter than the last. 

It was quite dark now, so we hurried across the lake 
and got ready for the portage. Before we had gone far 
it became evident that we were going to have a storm. 
We found it impossible to always keep on the trail cross- 
ing the bare ridges of rock by lantern light, and it took 
more or less time to hunt the trail, which must be found 
before we could attempt to get down off the ridge. Of 
course when we were so anxious to hurry we lost the 
trail oftener, and had more trouble finding it. The sky 


was black, the air tense, as though any minute the 
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heavens might be split by a blinding flash of lightning, 
followed by a terrific peal of thunder, a high wind and 
sheets of rain. 


“The night is changed! And such a change! O night, 
And stcrm and darkness! Ye are wondrous strong.” 


The only thing to do was to walk as fast as we could 
and get over the portage as soon as possible. The guides 
never allowed me to carry anything over this portage, and 
no difference how heavy their load, or how full their 
hands, they always came to help me over the hard places. 
We reached the end of the portage and crossed the lake 
tc our camp landing, where Bob had hung a birch bark 
lantern he had made. 

The storm came soon after we went to bed. There was 
a blinding flash of lightning, followed by two reports in 
quick succession, like rifle shots, only deeper and heavier. 
There was no doubt about it being thunder, but it was 
different from any I had ever heard before, and sounded 
more as though the English Navy was bombarding our 
camp. The rain poured down on our tent, which would 
only “sift out the coarsest ;” the rest came through. What 
would we do? The Doctor was already sick with a cold, 
and, if our blankets got wet, might have pneumonia. I 
took a storm coat and made a kind of canopy over our 
heads, and a rubber blanket taken from under us covered 
the woolen blankets. I was getting experience faster than 
I could appreciate it. 

The next morning the rain-shedding properties of our 
tent were reinforced with a tarpaulin. 

In Four Mile Lake, across a bay from our landing, rose 
a perpendicular cliff, rising fully 500 feet above the sur- 
face of the water. One afternoon we crossed to where 
an ascent was possible, and climbed to the top of the 
cliff, of mountain, as the guides called it. We could see 
for miles over the country, and counted four or five lakes. 
A register on top of the cliff contained the following 
names: G. F. Brown, F. P. Krebs, and A. Dickson. 
From this cliff we followed the ridges to the lake to hunt. 

To sit in the canoe for two or three hours and neither 
hcar nor see a moose, but watch the ducks come in flocks 
and never take a shot, was really heart-breaking, but the 
crly thing to do if we wanted a moose. 

One evening when we were watching, out walked a 
moose on the opposite shore. He had a large head, but 
was too far away to shoot, and did not stop an itistant, 
but went into some low bushes and disappeared. Taking 
the two rifles the Doctor and Bob started to cross the 
lake, but the canoe grated on a rock as they pushed off, 
and they neither saw nor heard anything more of him. 
The moose trails followed around the head of a bay back 
cf where I was sitting, and when I heard a noise in the 
bush I got frightened and wondered how I would defend 
myself if the moose should come out back of me. The 
crily thing I could think of was a pair of gray blankets 
1 was sitting on. I know I breathed easier when I saw 
the canoe coming toward me. 

Moose hunting was hard work, and we were not meet- 
ing with much success as far as the moose were con- 
cerned. We had to give up duck shooting and tramp 
across the portage every day; but we were learning many 
things we could learn in no other way, as well as seeing 
scme wonderful things in nature. In fact, we were lay- 
ing up a store of knowledge that would be a pleasure to 
us in the years to come. The hours we spent sitting in 
the cinoe or on the shore watching for moose were not 
lc.t, for had we not heard one call, even answer the guide, 
and learned how fast they can travel over the roughest 
kind of country? We had seen one on the shore, and 
another evening as one went through the bush it stepped 
on a fallen sapling, which broke, making a report that in 
the absolute silence sounded like a rifle shot. The silence 
was oppressive. A grouse walking among the leaves in 
the bush back of us made a noise that was startling, and 
a very interesting little bird that came along the shore 
every evening hunting its supper at the edge of the water, 
could be heard walking on the gravelly beach. Occasion- 
ally we heard an owl, and sometimes a duck would quack. 
The ducks were of no small interest to us. How grace- 
fully they came in, wheeled and settled on the water. 
When the ducks were all in and the little bird had gone 
to bed, then came our ride across the magic lake and the 
portage, which was hard, but furnished a great deal of 
interest. 

One night we saw a rabbit sitting by a log near the 
trail, and the Doctor shot at it with his rifle, but made 
a clean miss, while the rabbit sat still and looked at us. 
The lantern was held a little lower, and he shot again, 
putting out the lantern and leaving us in darkness. When 
we got a light, the rabbit was gone. Many of our grouse 
and spruce partridges were gotten along this trail; some 
Bob knocked over with a stone. One morning the Doc- 
tor shot a rabbit just after we made the first steep climb 
from the lake, and it was hung on a tree by the side of 
the trail, to be gotten on our return. A little further on 
he shot a partridge, and we had only gone a short distance 
when I shot a grouse by the side of the trail, and another 
one flying to a tree, I turned and shot it. On the portage 
another morning we saw a cock spruce partridge on a 
spruce tree that had blown out of root, but the top having 
caught, it hung suspended over the trail. As we ap- 
proached the tree, the partridge was strutting about, his 
tail feathers spread, his wings lowered, apparently ready 
to fight, so we stopped to watch him. He strutted around 
for a while, then stepped daintily down along the trunk 
of the tree to the ground. When Bob started on, it 
turned toward him, its wings and tail spread, its feathers 
bristling, as much as to say, “Come on, if you want to 
fight!’ When we saw two hens on the ground on the 
other side of the tree, we understocd that the little cock 
pertridge was defending his harem. It was a great dis- 
play .of courage, and furnished another picture to “hang 
ci memory’s wall.” We had all the birds we could use, 
and left them unmolested. : 

It was evident the moose were traveling around the 
head of Moose Lake without stopping, and we left camp 
early one morning, determined to find out where they 
were going, if possible. We had gone about half way 
up the lake, and Bob was ashore examining some trails, 
when the Doctor saw two deer playing on the other side 
of the lake. Bob paddled quickly and carefully across. 
They became suspicious before we were half way over, 
and while one would feed, the other would watch. They 
made a beautiful picture, but we wanted the buck. When 


we got almost within 100 yards, the Doctor shot at the 
buck and we thought hit it, but it disappeared in the 
weeds. He then shot at the doe, but missed her. The 
buck was again in sight, and the Doctor, doing mechan- 
ically what he had done all summer, aimed for the 
middle .of the target, and the buck followed the doe into 
the bush. Bob found blood, and we rushed into the bush 
and saw the deer twice where they had stopped, but did 
rot get a shot. At first we could see only an occasional 
drop of blood, but soon came to great splashes of it, and 
at one place found large clots with a tuft of hair. We ex- 
pected to find the deer lying dead at every step, and I was 
so sorry I could hardly keep back the tears. Almost all 
at once the blood became less; we could find only an 
occasional drop. After following for almost a mile, we 
gave up and I never was more disappointed about any- 
thing in my life. So much for the inconsistency of a 
woman, While the Doctor keenly regretted the loss, for 
it was his first deer and had a beautiful head, I believe I 
was more disappointed than he was. 

We certainly made a mistake, when we found blood, by 
not waiting two or three hours before following the deer. 
The bullet from the .35 Winchester had evidently gone 
through the deer’s body without mushrooming. It was 
now too late to follow moose trails, so we ate our lunch 
and rested. We neither saw nor heard any moose that 
night, and started over the trail very blue and discouraged. 

We had noticed the Northern Lights in the sky, and 
when we came out on a high, bare ridge of rock, we 
stopped to look at them. Almost immediately the light 
began to form directly over our heads, not rapidly, but 
with a quick, steady motion, as in changing pictures in 
a magic lantern, until a circle was completed, leaving a 
small circular opening directly at the zenith. The light 
spread over the sky until well down the dome, then great 
shafts of light shot down at regular intervals until they 
touched the horizon. We stood under an immense canopy 
of light, through which only a few of the most brilliant 
stars could be seen. Bob had put down the lantern, and 
we stood antl watched in awed silence one of nature’s 
grandest, most mysterious phenomena. The display lasted 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, then disappeared about as 
it had came, and Bob picked up the lantern and we went 
on. When we came to the brow of the hill where we had 
to climb down to the lake, we stopped, for the light was 
growing bright again. From where we were standing 
we could see across Four Mile Lake, and directly opposite 
us rose the high bluff. While we stood there a double 
curtain of gauze was suspended over the lake, and 
reached from one horizon to the other, hanging straight 
across as though suspended from a curtain pole. They 
were the same width from end to end, and were hung in 
folds. One curtain was longer than the other, and both 
had a hem along the foot. Both folds and hem were dis- 
tinctly visible. The curtains did not touch the water, 
neither were they up in the sky, but were suspended over 
the lake. While we watched, a pale violet color passed 
over them, lasted a few minutes, and was followed by a 
rose color, which in turn was followed by a pale pink. 
The curtains were then drawn aside. The colors were of 
marvelous refinement and purity, rather than brilliant. 
The display passed over the sky from west to east, and 
was most impressive and sublime. The canopy had 
formed over us as we stood on a great ridge of bare 
rock up on the hills, with an uninterrupted view of the 
entire heavens, surrounded by nature in her wildest, most 
rugged form, and miles from a human habitation. When 
the curtains appeared the hills and woods were behind us, 
and we stood on the brow of a hill overlooking the lake 
where the curtains hung. We had been so fortunate as to 
witness an unexpected display of one of nature’s most 
wonderful phenomena, with no element lacking that could 
have added to its grandeur. 


“Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung.” 


Taking the rifles, Sam, Bob and the Doctor left camp 
ezrly in the morning, hoping they might find the deer. [ 
kept the shotgun, and agreed to stay in camp and have 
supper ready when they came back. Bob advised me to 
climb a tree and not use the shotgun if a bull moose 
should come around. I said I would get birds and have 
scup for supper, and light the lantern at the end of the 
portage; two very rash promises to make, as I found 
later. I made some mush to fry for supper, washed the 
dishes, hung our blankets in the sun, then filled the maga- 
zine of the shotgun and started out to hunt birds. They 
had become very scarce around our camp grounds, so I 
crossed the portage to Four Mile Lake and followed 
along its shore for quite a distance; then, going deeper 
into the bush, turned toward camp. After walking for 
some time I came out on the shore of a lake, and looking 
across saw our camp on the other side. I was a good deal 
surprised, and decided to quit hunting, go back to camp, 
and stay there. I had gone deeper into the bush than I 
thought, going entirely around the end of the lake. I 
neither saw nor heard a grouse. 

Sam had said there were plenty of chips I could use 
for cooking, as though I must not use the fire-wood that 
was cut. I knew he did not mean that, but I thought, 
“All right, I’ll cut my own fire-wood.” The way Bob 
cut down the poplar and birch trees for camp use was 
always a matter. of great interest to me. He selected a 
tree, gave a few strokes with his ax, then pushed the tree 
over. Apparently he cut down trees with as much ease 
as I would go out in the yard at home and cut a few 
flowers for the breakfast table. Here was my chance to 
cut down a tree when no one was watching. I took the 
ax and selected a tree about six inches in diameter. I 
had to give a good many strokes with the ax and rest 
a few times, but the tree came down at last, and left a 
funny looking stump. I heard Sam make some remark 
about beavers when he saw it. Cutting the tree up into 
fire-wood was not so hard, but when I had enough wood 
to cook supper I quit. I had said I would have soup for 
supper, and as I had no birds, the soup must be made 
with something else. I cut a square of lean bacon, 
trimmed both sides carefully, put it, with some beans, in 
a pail of water with a little soda, and let them boil about 
fifteen minutes; then, pouring this water off, I put on 
fresh water, adding rice and onions, and set on the fire 
to boil. 

The Doctor wanted a Canada jay to mount, and Sam 
had arranged a trap to get one without spoiling the 


plumage. He balanced a forked pole across a log and 
laid a piece of cheese on the fork; then he took the ax 
and sat down on the ground at the other end of the pole, 
and when the bird went to take the cheese, he: gave the 
pole a hard blow with an ax. He had not gotten a bird 
yet, and, having plenty of time, I thought I would try 
tc get one. I put a piece of cheese on the fork, sat down 
at the other end of the pole, with the ax over my shoul- 
der, the handle tightly grasped in both hands, and 
waited. In a short time a bird came, and I brought the 
ax down, making a fearful clatter, but before the ax 
struck the pole, the bird had stolen my cheese and was . 
sailing away to the treetops. I-had played e fair game, 
and with a good deal of pique saw my small adversa 
win and fly off. I wonder if it laughed? I was no mate’ 
for that handful of feathers, and went back to my cook- 
ing. I was much interested in watching a squirrel pick 
up the strips of bacon rind, and, sitting up, eat off all 
the meat, going from end to end of each strip twice, then 
throw it down and get another. Another interesting visi- 
tor was a little mouse with a body not much thicker than 
my finger and rather long, set on queer little short legs. 
' I had brought in the blankets, made our bed, and was 
getting ready to make the biscuit for supper when a flock 
of ducks settled on the lake. I was very anxious to shoot 
a duck on the wing, and one morning we had gone to 
Moose Lake, and I was given the gun and told to sit in 
the bow of the canoe and watch for ducks. We were go- 
ing among the rushes in the hope of finding some stray 
ones. We had been paddling around for some time and 
I had forgotten all about hunting, when several black 
ducks rose just ahead of us in easy range. I never 
thought of the gun; I forgot that I was hunting ducks; 
I had forgotten everything but the charm of the sur- 
roundings, and just sat there and watched the ducks fly 
away. Bob and the Doctor yelled, “Shoot! Why don’t 
you shoot?” So I picked up the gun and shot, but the 
ducks were far out of range. I don’t see how a woman 
could be blamed for forgetting to shoot on such a morn- 
ing, amid such surroundings. My failure to shoot that 
day had been the source of a good deal of amusement, 
and here was an opportunity to redeem my reputation. I 
got the gun off the table, where I had kept it all day, but 
it was loaded with No. 6 shot and I had not time to 
change the shells, for the ducks were rising again. I 
kept behind the bushes until they came in range, then I 
fired. One duck faltered and fell out of line, but re- 
covered itself and went on. The No. 6 shot had not the 
desired effect, and I was so disappointed. 

I made the biscuit, put them by the fire to bake—I had 
learned how to bake biscuit in the skillet-—lifted the bacon 
out of the soup, and put it by the fire to roast. While I 
was atending to the cooking, after setting the table, one 
of those pesky jay birds lit on the table and took a bite 
out of the butter, and for a while I was kept busy watch- 
ing the cooking and shooing birds off the table. I had 
said I would light the lantern at the landing, but some- 
how it was dark before I noticed, and then I was afraid 
to cross the portage. Twice I took some matches and 
started, but did not go far. I was not afraid anything 
would catch me, but I was afraid something might 
frighten me. Bob had laid the camp-fire, and I decided 
to light it instead of the lantern. The birch bark and 
kindling was laid on the ground under the logs ready to 
light, but I used a good many matches before I found the 
place among the kindling Bob had intended me to put one. 

The day had not been long; I had enjoyed it thor- 
oughly, and had been busy, but from dark until the men 
came seemed an age, though in reality scarcely two hours. 

We were going to break camp Sunday morning, Octo- 
ber 17, and expected to do our last hunting on Moose 
Lake Friday evening, for the canoe must be carried over 
the portage, and that could not be done at night. A hard 
rain kept us in the tent Friday evening, and the guides, 
taking the shotgun, started before daylight, in the rain, 
Saturday morning to get the canoe. They returned when 
we were eating breakfast w&h the canoe and one duck. 
Saturday was cold, wet and disagreeable. 

Sam called us befcre daybreak Sunday morning, and 
we got up to find breakfast ready and the guides’ tent 
down. The ground was covered with snow. What a 
change! When we came into the bush the tree tops were 
covered with a warm, yellow sunlight. We had seen that 
sunlight fall, leaf by leaf, until the trees were bare, and 
it lay on the earth a restless, brown covering, over which 
the Frost King had each night thrown a beautiful white 
lace work, and this morning had covered with a soft, 
white, feathery blanket. Winter had come, and it was 
time for us to go. 

Sam had been observing Sunday by boiling a pudding 
for dinner, but to-day we would not get one, for our pro- 
visions were getting scarce. We were out of baking 
powder, sugar, dried fruit, and coffee. 

We got an early start and reached Wendigo Lake in 
good time, getting a spruce partridge on the portage. 
The lake was quite rough, it was snowing, and the wind 
blew directly in our faces, but we did not feel the cold, 
and had a joyous, exhilarating race down the lake. When 
we went into the bush we could scarcely keep warm, but 
we were coming out in a snowstorm and did not feel the 
cold. I was astonished when I found the handle 6f my 
paddle, just above the blade, was coated with ice. 

We reached the long portage near a copper mine, and 
camped for the night on the other end, with everything 
carried over. The corn cakes wthout baking powder were 
not good, and the guides went over to the mine to get 
some bread. They were out of bread, but had sent to 
Tom’s Town for some, and brought us two loaves that 
night. We got a rabbit, cooked the last of the beans, 
and used all of the butter for supper. We still had rice, 
ficur, corn meal, bacon, and tea. 

The next morning we were up early, for it looked ‘like 
rain, and there were a number of portages to cross, and 
we had to reach Tom’s Town before two o’clock to get 
the steamer. 

This branch of the White River has cut its way down 
through great banks of white clay, which it is constantly 
undermining and wearing away. We saw where a moose 
had come down one of these banks and crossed the river. 
The bank was almost perpendicular, at least fifty feet 
high, and was ihe bare, white clay, without even a blade 
of grass growing on it. I do not believe a man could 
have come down it, but that big animal had come down 
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either that morning or the night before. We would soon 
reach Tom’s Town, and we had no moose. The moose 
of the White River Valley are practically. a thing of the 
past. We had been in the bush three weeks, and had 
seen only one. Two young men that were camped on 
Wendigo Lake while we were in the bush came out 
without one. The party our guides brought out the week 
before we went in got no moose, yet Sam and Bob had 
never failed to get moose for their hunters in this dis- 
trict before. The White River Valley is being settled. 
The moose are being killed in season and out of season, 
and are being driven back. We could find no fault with 
our guidés. They had worked faithfully and well, doing 
everything they could to get us a moose and make us 
comfortable, and Sam could cook as well, if not a little 
better, than ever. 


Tom’s Town had been growing while we were in the 
bush. A new store had been started, and the foundation 
had been laid for a sawmill. On board the Geisha we met 
Mrs. Hunter, the captain’s wife, and had a very pleasant 
trip down the river. We found Captain Hunter always 
courteous and accommodating, and we wish’ him success 
in the White ‘River Valley. : 

The rain was pouring down when we landed at Hailey- 
bury, and we hurried to the hotel, changed our clothes, 
packed our trunk, and got everything ready for an early 
start, as the Meteor, on Lake Temiscaming, was due 
at the dock before daylight. The wind was cold and very 
high in the morning, and it was so dark we had to have 
a lantern to go from the hotel to the dock. 

On the Meteor we met two gentlemen from Ohio, one 
of them a doctor. They had gone to North Temiscaming 


‘ time for us to go home. 


on the steamer the day we went to Haileybury. They 
got- guides at North Temiscaming, and had hunted ‘on 
Fish, Lizzard and Eel lakes, about ten miles northeast 
of where we were, and they each got a moose. The head 
the doctor got had a spread of 54 inches, but the other 
one was smaller. The doctor and his friend stopped at 
the Bellevue. for a few days’ deer hunting, but it was 
Our hunt was over. 

Moose hunting was hard work, and I got very tired, 
but I hope we may continue to hunt, and fish, and cruise, 
until we have crossed the Divide, made the last portage 
into eternal silence, and entered 


“The low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings.” 


A, W. C. 











Among Leaping Ouananiche. 
the 
nearly two hundred and 

of Quebec, lies what might, without exaggera- 


OMED among great 


Laurentian hills, and 
fifty 


miles north of the old 


ermed a great inland sea. This magnificent body 
, which is over forty miles in length, and from 
rity miles in width, is the receiving basin cf a 

f upward of forty thousand square miles. 

. of the volume of water it annually receives 
way | rmed when [ state that several of the great rivers 
pty into it bring down the overflow from many 

hundreds of miles away in the far north, the 

1% wing navigable by boats and canoes upward of 
hundred miles from its mouth. This great lake finds 
an « t at the point at its lower extremity called the 
Decharge, Anglice Discharge, which is the head 

ost wonderful river, the Saguenay. 

wonderful it is, for it resembles no other 

river on earth; the water descending from this outlet ol 
the | il] of about 350 feet within the limits of a 
, and is therefore at that point a series of 
angry rapids; but further down it becomes 
ig to its great depth seems of inky black 
1 and is, therefore, almost somber and awe-inspiring. 


; 
High, rough cl 


very i milk 
stupendous, 


ffs tower above the stream, and their ap 

pearance indicates that in long past ages, by some great 

convulsion of nature, the rocky hills were rent asunder 
to permit the ter to descend through the chasm. 

There are many places in this river in which soundings 

heve revealed a depth of over 1,000 feet, and where it 


lows by u gigantic sentinels, the headlands, Capes 
nd Eternity, which rise perpendicularly from the 
water, the lead has been dropped, according to Hallock, 
almost a mile, and no bottom was found. 
| St. John, with its tributaries, is the home of one 
of the 5 { fish that swim; it is called ouananiche by 
ind winninish by the Montaignais Indians, 
by whom it has been pursued for many generations. It is 
iound everywhere in this great water system, having been 
\ught in lakes and connecting streams of the Peribonea 
nd other rivers a great many miles from the lake. 


the habitans, 


In the spring, after the ice has gone out, the habitans 
capture it in great numbers along the shores of the lake 
vith bait, using a strip of pork rind or meat, and some- 
times a piece of red flannel rag; the fish are then hungry, 
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come to almost any lure, but as the spring wears 
Grand Discharge is the locality in which they con- 
greeate in the greatest numbers. Like other species of 
the Salmonide to which they belong, they delight in “live 
water,” and this is found in perfection at that point, for it 
would be difficult to find anywhere such another series of 
whirling eddies, fierce and foaming rapids, tumultuous 
and boiling whirlpools, as there are in this gigantic water 
gateway. 

The ouananiche, one of the so-called landlocked salmon, 
is a salmon pure and simple, and is not in any sense land- 
locked, for there is nothing to prevent it going down the 
i inclined. It does not, however, 
descend below the Discharge, and if its ancestors in by- 
gone days came from the ocean, the present race have lost 
their anadromous habits entirely. It is identical in every 
respect, such as form, color, markings, habits, etc., with 
the landlocked salmon of the Schoodic and other Maine 
lakes 

In live water it is the most gamy of all the varieties, and 
in the tumultuous rush of the Grand Discharge a 3-pourid 
fish gives the angler a battle royal, which once fought 
will never be forgotten. 

If the onananiche found as great an abundance of food, 
fresh-water smelts, minnows, etc., as the landlocked sal- 
mon obtain in the Maine lakes, there is no reason to doubt 
that it would grow to the great size attained by the 
others: but it now rarely exceeds 4 pounds in weight, and 
in a day’s catch the angler is fortunate if his fish overrun 
an average of 2 pounds. 

The activity and dash of this fish, its wonderful leaps 
and spirited runs, are identically the same as those of a 
erilse fresh.aun from the ocean; it is true that the sal- 
mon angler plays his grilse ordinarily in a pool, but if one 
eould be hooked in such a maelstrom as this, I doubt if it 
would give quite as fierce a battle as does the ouananiche ; 


‘ 
Saguenay if it is so 


for the form of the latter is more robust and muscular, 
the tail is broader, proportionately, than is that of the 
other, which affords a stronger resistance to the water. 

I have taken great numbers of the landlocked salmon 
in Grand Lake Stream, Maine, and they were as plucky 
as the others, but they had not the strength and endurance 
that the ouananiche possesses. 

Before the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway was con- 
structed, the lake was reached only after a long, tedious, 
and uncomfortable journey, and therefore was but little 
known to anglers; but now one may enter a comfortable 
parlor car at Quebec at 8 A. M. and arrive at Hotel 
Roberval on the lake at about 6 P. M., from which point 
he can take steamer or train for the Grand Discharge at 
his option, 

I first became acquainted with the merits of the ouan- 
aniche as a game fish in 1887, at which period the railway 
1 have named had just been completed, but only to the 
lake, the extension to the Saguenay not then having been 
begun. My old friend, Dr. H., who had been my com- 
panion on a number of outings on various Canadian sal- 
mon waters, was with me on this occasion. 

Considerable comment had been made in sporting publi- 
cations in relation to this fish, and we were more than 
anxious to ascertain for ourselves whether the glowing 
reports that had been sent forth of the exciting sport it 
furnished were exaggerations. 

We arrived at Hotel Roberval one.evening in early 
June, where we passed a comfortable night, and on the 
following morning we took passage on the steamer Peri- 
bonca, which at that time plied up and down the lake, 
for the Grand Discharge. Arriving at our destination, we 
there made arrangements for canoemen and canoes, and 
in a short time we were ready and “eager for the fray.” 

Our canoes were strong, substantial affairs, and remark- 
ably steady for craft of their make; they were not nearly 
as cranky as are those made by the Micmac and the Pas- 
samaquoddy Indians; they were so stiff, in fact, that both 
the Doctor and I had no difficulty in keeping on our feet 
while we were casting, although the buoyant craft was 
sometimes in very rough water. In each canoe was two 
guides; they were Indian half-breeds, rather short ina 
stature, but very muscular and active, and they handled 
the birches with wonderful dexterity. 

Both the Doctor and I on this occasion used eight-ounce 
trout rods, preferring these to the salmon rods that many 
anglers used at this place, the strength of the fish and 
heavy pull of the water seeming to require a more power- 
ful tackle; but we both had killed many a grilse and good 
sized landlocked salmon on rods of this weight, and we 
believed we could conquer the ouananiche with them. 

The guides placed the canoes in favorable positions just 
above the verge of the upper rapids, and they held us in 
place wonderfully well with the paddles alone. Although 
our rods were light for such work our reels contained a 
good hundred yards of line as a provision for the great 
runs these fish were said to make when hooked. As soon 
as we were placed within proper distance of the upper 
eddies, we began casting—i. e., throwing our feathere/ 
lures with rod and line in different directions upon the 
surface of the water, and moving them in the manner 
usually practiced by salmon anglers, each using but a 
single fly. The Doctor was an adept in the use of the rod, 
his fly being dropped with wonderful lightness upon 
patches of water so distant that the lure could hardly be 
seen when it alighted. Of course, I imitated him to the 
best of my ability, and I now and then caught expressive 
glances which passed between our guides, and heard their 
murmur of approbation in the soft patois of the French- 
Canadian. 2 ; 

Great numbers of May flies, or lace-winged flies, as they 
are often called, were in the air, and as they hovered 
over the water many of them dropped upon the circling 
eddies, and as they fluttered and struggled to regain their 
flight they furnished tempting morsels to the fish that 
lurked below the flecks of foam which were scattered over 
the surface of the water. These flies pass the larva stage 
in the water, from which they rise perfect insects; in this 
form they live but a very brief time, hence their name, 
ephemera. We had noticed the abundance of these insects 
and in consequence chose for our first casts flies which 
closely resembled them. We had offered our lures but a 





iew times when they were accepted, and we were both fast 
to fish whose strength and activity quickly put our light 
rods to a severe test. Cree-e-e our reels were merrily 
made to sing as the fish darted about in runs of fifty or 
sixty feet at a stretch; ever and anon one of them leaped 
high in the air, his body shining in the rays of the sun like 
burnished silver. In darting up from the water they en- 
deavored to shake the hook from their mouths, almost 
after the manner of black bass. Both were good sized fish, 
nearly 18 inches in length, and their strength, dash, and 
endurance were wonderful. For nearly ten minutes they 
absolutely refused to yield, no matter how severe a tension 
we put upon them, and their runs and leaps were con- 
tinued to the very last; they had all the speed and activity 
of the-grilse, their leaps were fully as high as his and their 
fighting strength was much greater. 

While our contest with the ouaninche was in progress, 
the guides had quietly worked the canoe up in to still 
water and close-to the shore, thus enabling one of them to 
lay aside his paddle and hold the landing-net in readiness 
for its allotted work. 

The steady strain of the rods at length brought the 
gamy fish into subjection, and both were successfully 
landed. “Vera nice feesh,” exclaimed one of the guides, 
as he held aloft the silvery captive. “Oui, grand poissons,” 
assented the other; “grand poissons and bon fortune, 
what you call ze good luck.” 

“Well Doctor,” said I, as the two beauties were laid out 
before us, “we've killed a handsome brace for a starter: 
good three-pounders each of them, and as silvery as fresh 
run salmon. How do you like ouananiche fishing, any- 
way?” “I’m quite delighted with it,” he replied. “Every 
inch of them is gamy, and their strength is something 
wonderful. Well, boys,” he added, turning to the guides, 
oe for another pair, but I doubt if we can equal 
these. 

The canoe was again deftly moved out into the rapid 
water, and when our former positions were reached we 
offered our lures as we had done before. The ouananiche 
were evidently disposed to be amiable, for neither of us 
had made a dozen casts before we both rose and hooked 
our fish; beauties they were, and they seemed to be try- 
ing to outdo each other, both in the long runs they made 
and in their saltatory efforts. Well named are these fish 
—"“the leaping ouananiche,” for hardly any other species 
can vie with them in this respect. 

While the Doctor was busily engaged with the fish he 
had hooked, I met with an accident which cost me a good 
casting line and a fine Durham-ranger fly. As I was 
standing in the canoe endeavoring to check a fierce run 
that the fish was making, the buoyant craft was caught by 
a whirling eddy, which shifted it around so quickly that 
| lost my balance, and, before I could steady myself on 
iny feet again, the fish started down the rapids, as if it 
had a hurried errand to the St. Lawrence. 

My reel screamed discordantly as the line was drawn 
out with lightning rapidity, and the prospect seemed gooil 
for the whole of it being carried away. Of course check- 
ing the fish, even in a slight degree, would be impossible, 
jor its own great strength, assisted -by the heavy pull of 
the rushing water, would have required a stout cod-line 
te hold the fugitive. I saw at once that quick action only 
on my part could save a portion of my tackle, and so, 
pressing my thumb firmly on the whirling reel, I threw 
the rod upward sharply and held it firmly with all my 
strength. This sudden and severe tension caused the linc 
to break, fortunately for me, at the point where it was 
attached to the casting line with which, as a trophy, the 
fish hurried away. “You were lucky not to lose your line,” 
exclaimed the Doctor. “I expected it would all go in that 
strong water.” “Yes,” I replied, as I prepared a new 
casting line and fly, “I thought for a moment that every- 
thing would be carried away; no tackle could hold that 
fish when he got started.” 

Attached to my new casting line were two flies, a silver- 
doctor and a gray-drake, one of which I should have re- 
moved, but owing to the excitement of the moment | 
neglected to do so, even after I had begun casting. My 
thoughts were more on the fish that escaped than they 
were on the work before me, and it was only when I 
found that two fish had accepted my lures that I realized 
the situation. Playing a single ouananiche in live water: 
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keeps one pretty well employed, but when he undertakes 
* pone two at a time he undoubtedly has his hands 


“Bravo!” shouted the Doctor, “you’ve done it this time 
with a vengeance.” 

And the Doctor was right. ‘I doubt very much if 
there was ever seen in the waters of the Grand Discharge 
4 prettier fight than those silvery beauties put up before 
they were conquered. Here, there, and everywhere, seem- 
ingly at one and the same time, they worked well in double 
harness, for their runs were made side by side, and when 
they leaped both fish cleared the water together. It was 

. 4 pretty sight, and one not likely to be repeated. For- 
tunately, in rushing about as they did, they “played” each 
other, for when one made a long, savage run he had the 
other as sort of drag upon him, and in leaping of course 
they could not act absolutely simultaneously. 

As they had done before, the guides worked the canoe 
back again into the quiet cove, and it was not long before 
I had my fish fairly conquered and ready for the landing- 
net; luckily for me, it was a capacious one, and both fish 
were lifted in it from the water with one sweep. It was 
with no little satisfaction that I gazed upon my silvery 
prizes, for it was my first experience in playing two sal- 
mon together, and I felt that the congratulations my 
canoemen uttered were thoroughly genuine. 

The fish were nearly matched in size, one weighing 214 
and the other about 234 pounds. As my guides were pre- 
paring to pack the fish in wet moss in the bow of the 
canoe, the Doctor came into the cove to enable him to 
land another beauty. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, as he gazed upon my ouan- 
aniche, “you had wonderful luck; to kill a pair like that 
in such a place is something to be proud of, and worth 
going a long distance to accomplish. Well, we’ve taken a 
half-dozen nice fish, and as it’s noon, I propose that we go 
ashore, have lunch and a smoke, and give our boys (point- 
ing to the guides) an hour’s rest. I dare say they'll en- 
joy it.” 

: “Yes,” I replied, “I was not aware until now that it is 
so late, but I really feel that lunch would be most 
acceptable.” 

The prows of the canoes were pulled ashore, and step- 
ping out we selected a shady spot for our resting place, 
and there enjoyed our noonday meal with the relish that 
is only given to anglers and hunters. . 

The allotted hour soon passed away, a good portion of 
it having been devoted to the siesta which one so thor- 
oughly enjoys when on an outing in the forest and on the 
stream. . 

Our catch in the afternoon consisted of five ouananiche, 
three of which fell to the Doctor’s rod and the others to 
mine, and when the hour arrived for the sailing of the 
steamer up the lake, we felt as we repaired to the landing 
place that our first day with the ouananiche had been 
everything we could have desired. _ 

To anglers who are about to visit these waters, a few 
suggestions as to desirable varieties of flies will not here 
be out of place. My favorite fly for the ouananiche and 
other landlocked salmon is the so-called Tomak-Jo, which 
has a golden hackle over a red and white chenille body, 
and wings made from the beautiful ruff feathers of the 
wood or summer duck. Next in value to that is the 
silver-doctor, the feathers of which should always be from 
the crest of the golden pheasant; and following these, the 
light and dark Montreals, the Durham-ranger, grasshop- 
per, butcher, light and dark fairy, and Jock-Scott, all tied 
in medium or small sizes, will be found amply sufficient 
for all conditions of weather and water, 

Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 


The Leap of the Bass. 


AGAIN a correspondent writes me for my opinion as to 
what it is that actuates a black bass after he 
has been hooked to leap out of his native elemem 
into the air, and if my readers will pardon me once more 
for “threshing old straw,” in reviving once more the leap- 
ing bass, I will reply. In the first place, it 1s not strange 
that anglers should differ in their views, for with all the 
literature which we now have there is yet room for a 
most interesting book on this great fish of ours, and an 
appropriate title would be, “What I Do Not Know About 
Black Bass.” Mr. George A. Hoagland, Dr. Frank Owen, 
Henry Homan, or George Entreken might add lots of in- 
teresting data to our black bass lore if they only would, 
and letters from these gentlemen would indeed be valu- 
able. I have always believed, and still believe, that the 
black bass leap from the water for the sole purpose of 
throwing the hook from its mouth, and an experience ot 
many years and on many waters confirms this view. It is 
for this reason that a bass taken with a fly yields more 
sport than those taken with bait, for the instinct leads it to 
believe that a hook in the mouth can be thrown out more 
readily than one lodged in the stomach. In my eaperience 
those hooked in the mouth invariably leap from the water, 
while those hooked deep in the — or in the stomach 
very frequently do not leap at all. : ; 

dian seas ae I was ‘casting the fly in a little lake 
just west of Springfield, Neb., which was taken by a good 
sized bass, and on its first leap from the water the snell 
was broken from the shank of the hook. In a few seconds 
the bass leaped from the water at the same place and 
shook its head vigorously, and after an interval of a few 
seconds more it leaped again from the same spot, and on 
this occasion threw the hook from its mouth with such 
force that it fell on the water to a distance of fifteen feet, 
but after this it did not leave the water any more. It 
follows that on this occasion, at least, the bass must have 
lad its mouth open, for it could not have thrown the 
hook from a closed mouth, and that the head must have 
been shaken with great force to throw the hook such a 
distance, and it also follows that it leaped to free itself 
from the hook, for after it had gotten rid of it the leaping 
ceased. On the other hand, I have frequently taken bass 
at Lake Washington while trolling with a spoon and a 
frog or minnow bait, which did not leap from the water 
at all, and have commonly found that in such. cases 
the bait had been swallowed and the hook was far down 
the throat or in the stomach; and, in fact, it is frequently 
possible-to tell to what extent a bass has swallowed. the 
hook by its tendency to leap or not to leap from the water. 
As to the frequent leaping of some bass as a matter of 





habit, as claimed by many of our local anglers, I can only 
say that I have frequently seen them break water, and in 
such cases have always found that they were after food 
abounding on or over the surface, but I have never seen 
one leap clear of the water unless hooked. 


There are few points on which fly-fishers differ more 
than the correct methods of striking a bass and trout. 
Not a few, in fact the majority, of fly-fishers will say that 
a bass should not be struck. As a matter of fact, the dif- 
ferences of opinion among anglers on this subject are 
more verbal than substantial. Most men who have caught 
their 50 to 100 bass and 100 to 1,000 brace of trout, act in 
very much the same way, according to the varying cir- 
cumstances of each particular case. George R. Hoagland’s 
direction is, as regards bass, that when you see the boil 
and feel the pluck you may “raise your rod smartly, with 
a fair tug, over your shoulder.” Some call this striking; 
others say it is simply keeping a tight line on the fish. In 
bass fishing, perhaps the most important point to be re- 
membered in connection with the strike, is not to pull too 
scon. Men who are accustomed to the quick rising trout 
of rapid streams often make mistakes with bass. These 
small trout dash at every passing particle in all haste, 
fearful of food escaping in a locality where food is all too 
scarce. Very different is the stately Micropterus, which, 
as a rule, shows no too great inclination to feed, some- 
times follows a fly for some yards before seizing it, and 
frequently breaks the surface of the water a half second 
or so before the fly is in its mouth. 


SANDY GRISWOLD. 
Omana, Nebraska. 


Sturgeon Galore. 


A YEAR or two ago an account, fully authenticated, 
came up from New Orleans regarding the choking of 
Harvey’s Canal with buffalo fish, navigation being 
actually fmpeded thereby, and because of the suffocation 
and putrefaction of the fish, the public health being so 
endangered, the Mississippi levee was cut and the 
cdoriferous mass washed out to sea. 

Now comes down from the north the following story. 
[ know Mr. Crawford, and in this case, like all others 
before the bar, the prisoner must necessarily be given the 
benefit of the doubt. Here it is, cut from our local paper, 
the St. Paul Dispatch: 

“FE. F. Crawford, a prominent attorney throughout the 
northern half of the State, and who practices at Bemidji, 
met with the most thrilling experience of his life while 
coming up the Big Fork River in a canoe. He saw the 
river filled from bank to bank with sturgeon, the big lake 
fish that at this time of year ascend streams from Rainy 
River to lay their spawn in shallow waters. Not only 
was the sight appalling, but on several occasions his boat 
was in danger of being crushed by the countless monsters. 

“In company with two rivermen, Mr. Crawford was 
paddling up river in great haste to reach Big Falls on 
the day of its being incorporated as a village, which mat- 
ter was in his charge. 

“To reach the town, a canoe trip was necessary, as a 
log-jam at the mouth of the river prevented steamboats 
from passing upward. ‘The river is full of rapids at 
various points, and some of them are so strong that their 
boat had to be carried overland along the banks. They 
came suddenly upon a splashing surface which extended 
across the river and several hundred yards ahead. Here 
the slope was gentle and no such conditions were present 
as to hint that rapids should form at this point. The 
men were in the center of the river, but at once began 
to paddle their boat shoreward to avoid the rapids. Sud- 
denly one of the boatmen cried: 

“*My God! This is not rapids, but a jam of fish!’ 

“Mr. Crawford saw in startled amazement that they 
were, indeed, surrounded by big fish, some longer than a 
man. The sturgeon leaped and darted, showing the white 
gleam of their bellies, as they spurted along and churned 
the waters with head and tail. There were thousands of 
them, traveling up stream in a wedge-shape, with a leader 
at the head. Except for a narrow streak on each side of 
the river, the fish made the river look like a bed of rapids. 
By striking with their paddles, the men managed to clear 
a path to the bank without their canoe being crushed 
by the sportive monsters. Then, by dragging their canoe 
cautiously along the bank for half an hour, they got 
ahead of this school, which was swimming at a rate of 
about three miles an hour up stream. Later, another 
school like the first was encountered, and still another, 
although smaller. After that Mr. Crawford’s party passed 
straggling bunches of five or six.” 

And the above reminds me of a Russian sturgeon story. 
Tt was on the banks of one of the principal sturgeon rivers 
in Russia, and at a time when the villagers had abandoned 
all other duties and were attending strictly to that busi- 
ness which involved the catching of the sturgeon, the 
smoking of same, and the treatment of the eggs to turn 
same into genuine caviar. 

Two Americans were in the village and became inter- 
ested onlookers. They noticed that a strong line or rope 
was drawn across the stream, and from it dangled in- 
numerable barbless cod-hooks, each fastened by a strong 
linen snell. 

No bait was used, the bare hooks dangling in the water 
naked as far as any tempting morsel was concerned. And 
this queer way of fishing was credited up to the crass ig- 
norance and benighted condition of the natives. So off 
the two Americans hiked to the nearest city and there laid 
in a stock of barbed hooks, lines, etc., and returning set 
about to show the natives a thing or two, and they set 
their lines. It took but a very limited time for the natives 
tu catch on, and up went a hue and cry, and before the 
Yankees knew where they were at they were running for 
their lives from a howling mob of infuriated Russians— 
actually running into the Government police barracks for 
protection. In time it was all made clear. The native 
fishermen had no desire to catch all the fish in the river 
all at one and the same time. They wanted some of the 
sturgeon to get away and come again. That’s why they 
used barbless hooks. If they wanted all the fish in the 
river they could use nets, but they planned it otherwise. 
As long as a reasonable run of sturgeon was insured, 
and Russians and others enjoyed caviar on toast, as a 
starter, so long were they assured of employment when 


the fish were running and reasonable returns. It meant 
recurring work and profit as the season rolled around, 
a condition that must cease with the extermination of the 
fish. So if as many sturgeon pulled loose and escaped 
as were hooked and held and captured, it was all right, 
for they would return again next year. 

All of which it nearly cost the two Yankees their lives 


tc find out. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 
St. Pau, Minn, 


New Jersey Shore Fishing. 


Assury Park, N. J., June 9.—June is ever productive 
ot bass, as of roses, is a saying much in vogue among the 
angling fraternity, and as each succeeding year rolls 
around the fact is newly affirmed. While an occasional 
bass is taken during May in seasons that are mild, still 
little is to be expected earlier than the beginning of the 
present month. 

So far eleven fish have been taken that are known of in 
this vicinity, and none of these of the large order, 1034 
pounds being the heaviest. The afternoon of the 6th wit- 
nessed the first capture—by a woman, at that, Mrs. 
Bruere, a well-known enthusiast, who summers at Avon, 
N. J., who, despite gray hairs, braves the elements in -bass 
weather and stays with the tides, casting as well as many 
of the sterner sex, and is uniformly successful. Of the 
eleven fish taken, three have fallen to her rod, weights, 
3, 5, and 9 pounds respectively. 

The conditions for striped bass are very promising. 
There is an abundance of food of their favorite sorts, 
shrimps being phenomenally abundant. Several river and 
offshore fishermen have told me that they have never 
known them so plentiful and of such large size. All man- 
ner of fish feed greedily upon them, and it argues well for 
tuture sport. 

The kingfish, which usually are quite abundant at this 
period, are scarce, although they were taken quite freely 
in the pounds about two weeks ago. Only one fish has been 
reported taken on the hook. Porgies, as they are usually 
termed in these waters, but properly “scup,” have been 
very plentiful, as many as 8o barrels being taken at one 
lift of one pound net. They are not now so abundant. 
Sea bass are legion. It is perhaps safe to say that not 
within ten years have they been taken in such quantities 
and of such fine size, 2 and 3-pound fish being caught 
in the small rivers on the hook, which is a most unusual 
occurrence. That general favorite, the weakfish, is also 
ir evidence; quite good catches have recently been made 
in the nets, although none have as yet come to the hook 
in these waters. Plaice, or, as they are usually termed, 
fluke, are plentiful, are in fine condition, are taking the 
hook well, and afford good sport when fished for with 
light tackle. 

As to fresh-water fishing, results have been quite satis- 
factory. White perch have not taken the hook as readily 
as they did last season, however, owing to some caprice 
of their own. The good work done by our commissioners 
in trout stocking is plainly to be seen. I have seen and 
measured trout 13 inches in length from a stream within 
three miles of this place which never knew a trout until 
they were planted there five years ago as fingerlings. One 
small stream stocked by myself and a friend six years ago 
is now a joy, and the progeny have stocked two other 
quite large streams, so that the supply is now fairly 
abundant. Our original stock consisted of just twenty- 
seven fish of from five to eight inches in length. So much 
ior a little thought, a little care, and lines scrupulously 
kept from the waters. 

‘The new law which opens the black bass season on May 
20 is generally regarded as a mistake in this part of the 
State. The fish do not multiply rapidly in our waters, and 
such streams as do contain them are at all times over- 
fished by the hordes who crowd here during the months 
the season is open for their capture. 





LEonaArD HUuLIrt, 


Salmon Fishermen are on the Move. 


Quesec, Can., June 11.—Many salmon fishermen are 
already in camp on the banks of their rivers, and the bulk 
of those who fish the north shore streams, including 
Messrs, R. E. Plumb, F. S. Hodges, Vesey Boswell, Ed- 
son Fitch, and many others, are expected to go down by 
the next trip of the King Edward. Among those who have 
already gone down are Messrs. John and James Manuel, 
ot Ottawa, John Law and Colonel Whitehead, of Mon- 
treal, all of whom fish the Godbout. Mr. Walter Brackett, 
of Boston, is daily expected here on his way to the Mar- 
guerite, and Mr. Cabot, of Boston, is expected on the 
Grand River of Gaspé about the 23d inst. Several mem- 
bers of the Restigouche Club are already in camp at Meta- 
pedia, and so are some of the members of the Chamberlain 
Shoals Club, including Messrs. I. H. Stearns and W. M. 
Macpherson. Dr. W. F. Campbell and Mr. Stikeman are 
unable to go down this year. The Governor-General, the 
Earl of Minto, hopes to be able to go to the Cascapedia 
shortly for a few days. 

Ouananiche fishermen for the Grand Discharge are just 
commencing to put in an appearance here, and many have 
written to secure accommodation. The first boat for the 
Grand Discharge crossed Lake St. John from Roberval 
on the 12th inst., and at present writing no word has been 
received from the first party of anglers to fish the waters. 
Several old-time fishermen in this country were with the 
party, including Mr. George E. Hart, of Waterbury. 

Trout fishermen are arriving here from the other side 
of the boundary line daily. At the headquarters of the 
Metabetchouan Club the other day twenty-four guests 
were present at one time. Reports as to the fishing con- 
tinue to be most satisfactory from all the northern club 
territories. Some very large trout have been taken on the 
fly during the last week out of Lake Bouchette, the 
Ouiatchouan River, and the waters of the Laurentides Fish 
and Game Club. Premier Parent, of Quebec, the Minis- 
ter of Lands and Fisheries, has been one of the most suc- 
cessful anglers this spring in the Ouiatchouan River. 

On the Tourilli Club limits catches of very. heavy trout 
are reported by the president of the club, Mr. McSloy, of 
St. Catherines, and by Mr. and Mrs, Vanderwerken, of 
New York. 

Inquiry as to the most successful flies tried this season 
upon the waters in the Lake St. John district, elicits the 
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fact that the most killing ones are the brighter colored 
patterns. This may be partially due to the fact that the 
water throughout the district remains pretty high. The 
Parmachenee-belle, the coachman, and the Jock-5cott are 
proving much more successful than such plain colors as 
those of the brown-hackle and the Montreal, for instance. 

Those anglers who are not members of any of the clubs 
along the line of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, 
may be glad to learn that some splendid trout fishing 1s 
being had this spring in the unleased portion of the Batis- 
can River, along the railway track, and particularly be- 
tween Mequick and Laurentides station. Some really 
splendid fish were taken last week at the foot of some of 
the many heavy rapids in this stretch of river. 

In the waters back of Montreal the fish are reported to 
be rising very freely, but there has been so much rain for 
the last week or two that comparatively few fishermen 
have cast for them. : 

On the Nova Scotian coast sea trout are just now very 
plentiful. Major Ashburner and Mrs. Ashburner, of Ber- 
inuda, have recently enjoyed very excellent sport there. 
In the estuaries of the river flowing into the St. Lawrence 
these fish have scarcely yet commenced to run in any 
quantity. They may now be reported plentiful any day, 
however. E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Fishing and the Sequel. 


THERE were six in our hunting party, and we were 
camped at Witbac, in the upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
The open season was in October, the forest dry and noisy, 
the weather mild, and deer scarce and hard to find. We 
had neglected getting an order from the superintendent 
of the St. Paul Railway for our train to stop at Witch 
Lake, and were so unfortunate as to have for our con- 
ductor the only one on the line that would not stop his 
train between stations without orders from headquarters; 
therefore we were compelled to make a dry camp, so to 
speak; for what sportsman would consider it a perfect 
camp a mile from either lake or river or both, even though 
there was a well a hundred paces distant? 

It was two miles down to Witch Lake, where we had 
meant to stop, but we hoofed it and brought back some 
strings of ring perch. The Michigamme River ran only 
one mile east of us, but it was reputed a trout stream, 
and trout were out of season. 

The Doctor and I were hunting along the river one day, 
and passed many fine trout pools, where the river wound 
through the forest interspersed with cedar swamps. We 
might have caught speckled trout in any quantity and 
never been apprehended ; but we were not hankering after 
breaking laws either secretly nor openly... However, by 
the time we reached the bridge where the Republic and 
Floodwood wagon road crosses the river, we rested before 
starting campward. There was a dam under the bridge 
and such a fine pool below the dam, we concluded to fish 
So the Doctor went for fish-poles, and I skirmished for 
bait. I came back with a piece of small bird, and it was 
not long until we had quite a string of chubs. 

’Pon my word they were chubs and nothing else. Then 
the Doctor held up a squirming thing all covered with 
pink spots and wanted to know what kind of a fish that 
was. I told him it was the kind we were not allowed to 
catch. Rain began to fall, bui the chubs bit just the 
same, 

A man in a drab waterproof and driving two horses in 
a buggy, came from the north or Republic end of the road, 
and made the turn to the point where a branch road runs 
up west to Witbec, As he did not drive up to the bridge, 
1 supposed he had driven on westward, until I heard him 
pounding his buggy as though he had a loose tire, and 
then I saw him and the rig down there in the road, about 
200 yards distant. He monkeyed around there possibly 
ten minutes, possibly twenty, I did not note the passing of 
time, for the chubs seemed hungry; and the Doctor had 
found that fish will take fish bait, or more properly speak- 
ing, that fish liked fish better than bird, so that 
we had plenty of bait. The last I saw of the man 
and his team they were going back toward Republic. That 
scemed strange, for it was nine miles up to Republic, and 
he had not transacted any business that we were aware of. 
We tired of fishing about that timc, went to camp, and 
cieaned our fish. 

The following day was my turn in camp. The boys were 
out, and I had done the dishes and was putting the camp 
in order for visitors, when a citified young chap came to 
the tent door. I invited him in, but he offered some ex- 
cuse, and soon stepped away. I could not know but that 
he was looking after some woodchoppers who were cut- 
ting cord wood just east of our tent, and had almost for- 
gotten him, when, hearing a twig break, I went to the 
tent door and saw him looking among the brush back of 
the tent, as though there was something lost, strayed, or 
stolen that he thought he could locate. Even then I did 
not know but that we were trespassing on a favorite bit 
of his property, and, though his conduct looked suspicious, 
it were better that I hold my tongue, so long as he asked 
no leading questions. 

I knew quite well if he were looking for the off-falling 
from our fish, he would have to uproot that wind-shaken 
spruce stump in the bottom of that hole east of the tent, 
and he could not do that; and if he attempted it he would 
knock more dirt down on top of those fish heads and the 
refuse from our tent, and bury it all the deeper. 

I don’t know to this day why the man drove back to- 
ward Republic; nor why the young fellow poked about 
among the brush back of our tent. If they were looking 
for violators of the fish laws, they could End them most 
any day among their neighbors and friends. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 





Lake Garfield’s Floating Island. 


A WinstTeEp, Conn., note in the New York Times, June 
8, says: “The large floating island in Lake Garfield, at 
Monterey, in the Berkshire Hills, through which men fish 
for bullheads in the daytime, and which last summer took 
its first trip across the lake in twenty-five years, made an- 
other move yesterday. It moved back to its original place. 
The distance of about one mile was made in less than an 
hour and a half. Before striking shore it broke in nearly 
halves, so that the lake now has two moving islands, each 


of which is large enough to hold a good-sized cottage,” 


Colorado Fishing. 


Denver; Colo., June 7.—The fishing season has opened 
up only fairly this year. On the first the waters of all 


’ streams was very roily and very high; as a consequence 


the catches have been few and small. At Buffalo, in the 
cafion of the Platte, one Schumacher killed a 3-pound 
German trout. But this is a rather small exploit when 
one considers that 5 and 7-pounders are frequently taken 
during the fly-taking season. Worm-fishing is the only 
thing now; the real thing—fly-casting—will follow about 
July 1. Any stream will be good enough for a good 
angler. There has been very little dynamiting of trout the 
past winter. People are saving their dynamite for the pur- 
pose of blowing each other up. (See daily paver}, re 


Lake Dunmore Landlocked Salmon. 


Boston, June 8—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
first landlocked salmon of any size taken from Lake 
Dunmore, Vt., was caught May 28 by Mr. Ed. Thayer, 
ef Brandon, Vt. This gentleman stocked the lake ten 
years ago with 10,000 fingerlings, and while a few small 
fish have been taken, this is the first one of any size. The 
fish was very gamy and weighed 7 pounds 3 ounces. 

E. C. STEVENS. 





Grorce Putnam SmitTH, who died at his home in New 
York city on Friday of last week, at the age of fifty-eight 
years, was one of that large number of lawyers who find 
it practicable to continue with a successful practice at the 
bar a full share of participation in the recreations of the 
field. In 188 Mr. Smith published a little book on the 
“Law of Field Sports,” in which was brought together a 
vast amount of information respecting the rights, privi- 
leges, and obligations of the men who hunt and fish. We 
quote from the preface this bit of sound reasoning: 

To kill game before the season opens or after it closes should 
be decmed the act of the pot-hunter, who, in America, occupies 
a position and deserves more than the obloquy of the poacher in 
England. The latter has the moral justification that the English 
laws concerning land and game are against natural right—they 
give to land as property attributes which do not properly belong 
to it, and they have made the pursuit of game the privilege and 
pleasure of the few, to the burden and detriment of the many. But 
the pot-hunter has no such justification. He violates the doctrine 
of fair play. By taking game at times or by means which the 
statute—which he knows expresses the carefully considered opin- 
ion of a large majority of his fellow sportsmen—has declared to 
be improper, he steals a march on them and robs them of a 
fair chance to obtain the game which he has killed, because he 
chose a time or a means which he knew they would not take. 


R 

Ex-Jupce Henry F. McGown, who died at his home in 
New York, on Monday, June 13, at the age of eighty-one 
years, was one of the best known anglers of this city. He 
was specially devoted to striped bass fishing, and was for 
years president of the Cuttyhunk Club, whose stands on 
Cuttyhunk Island, Mass., afford some of the best sea fish- 
ing on the Atlantic Coast. Judge McGown was a fre- 
quent contributor to our angling columns. 











Canoeing. 
an 
How to Join the A, C, A, 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the by-laws of the A. C. A.: 

“Application for membership shall be made to the Division 
Pursers, and shall be accompanied by the recommendation of an 
active member and by the sum of two dollars, one dollar as 
entrance fee and one dollar as dues for the current year, to be 
refunded in case of non-election of the applicant.” 





Cruising on the Delaware River. 


Lackawaxen to the Delaware Water Gap. 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY TUFTS. 


Our canoes made the journey from New York city to 
Lackawaxen, Pa., by way of the Erie Railway without 
accident, and the Erie baggagemaster was good enough 
to check them through free for us. They were canvas- 
covered cedar canoes of the Old Town and Rushton type, 
the lengths being 17ft. and 16ft. respectively. 

The cruise started the last week in August; our party 
was composed of four, and Lackawaxen was our starting 
point, all our luggage having been shipped there 
previously. 

The outfit consisted of a waterproof tent 8ft. by 7ft. 
with a 3ft. wall; a waterproof pack basket for provisions 
and cooking utensils; two waterproof pack bags for 
clothes; a couple of portmanteaus, guns, cameras and fish- 
ing tackle. e carried in our pack flour, bacon, coffee, 
several cans baked beans and bread and butter. Our 
cooking utensils consisted of two frying-pans, water pail, 
boiling pot and coffee-pot. We also carried an adjustable 
broiler to set on a stone fire-place; a large bag of lemons, 
which turned out to be a great luxury, as at times our 

.thirst would be very great, and not knowing where any 
springs were, we used the river water with a few of the 
lemons and some sugar and received immediate relief and 
refreshment. Potatoes, corn—in fact most any vegetable 
—can be purchased at farms along the river banks, so 
there is no need of taking a large stock in the canoe. 

Lackawaxen is a small town, has a couple of good 
country stores, and most all of the pack provisions can 
be procured there: We arrived about midnight, and we 
fortunately found a very good hotel within a stone’s throw 
of the depot, where board can be obtained at a reasonable 


re. e 

It was misty the morning our cruise started, so we 
‘were delayed a couple of hours waiting for the haze to 
lift. There are a couple of old landmarks near the sta- 
tin which are quite interesting; an old dam within 3 


hundred yards of the depot built of logs; it is about one 
hundred.and fifty feet long and about twice as wide. The 
water that runs over the dam is not over 18 inches deep 
in any place, but it runs very swiftly. While we stood 
there watching the boiling current, we saw_ several 
shad swim over the dam against the current. We spent 
some time in cruising over this dam; it is great practice 
before a long trip, and gets one in good trim for the 
pace that is to come, and is perfectly safe. 

The viaduct of the old Delaware and Hudson Canal 
crosses the river over the dam; by climbing to the top of 
this you can ascertain the trend of the river bed and gct 
a beautiful view of the surrounding courtry, 

About 10:30 on August 30 the mist cle ired, we finished 
packing our canoes, and started on our journey down the 
river. There is a feeling of great satisfaction to the 
canoeist when at last he is started on a cruise. : 

There is a pretty good current as you leave Lacka- 
waxen; all that is needed is to keep off the rocks, which 
stick out all over the river. The water is shallow in this 
vicinity, and a pole can be used at times effectively. The 
river was low and the Delaware is much nicer when the 
water is shallow, as then all the rocks can be seen. 

About half way between Lackawaxen and Shohola 
there is a very swift rapid, the river widens, and there 
are so many sharp rocks sticking out all over that it ap- 
pears like a picket fence on the canoeist’s approach. We 
landed at the beginning of these rapids to reconnoiter. 
The rift seemed impassable, but our small canoe—the 
one that contained the lernons—decided to make the 
venture. We kept one boat on shore, and, perched on a 
high rock, watched the fun. They had to make a horse- 
skoe to reach the middle of the strea‘n; when opposite us 
they were fully one hundred yards out in the river. 
Everything proceeded splendidly until they grounded on a 
rock and then turned turtle. it took some time to right 
the canoe, but nothing was lost except the lemons, which 
floated down stream. We managed to make a dry shoot 
with our canoe by hugging the shore and using the pole. 
Sometimes it is very advantageous to lind one man and 
let him take the pack containing the dry clothes and walk 
around a very bad rift. We found that one man could man- 
age a boat more easily than two in a violent rift, and even 
at the worst you are sure of a dry change of clothes. 
Most of the rifts of the Delaware are not over one hun- 
dred yards in length where it is necessary to land a man. 

Just past this rift is good deep water; we beached our 
canoes and built a fire to dry our comrades, and then 
prepared luncheon. After luncheon we decided to try 
this tempting deep water for bass. We paddled as far 
up the rapids as possible letting out sixty or seventy feet 
of line with a small Shakespeare bait. We drifted into 
the eddies and finally landed two black bass weighing 
2% pounds. 

Shohola was reached at three o’clock, having a good 
current all the way. We made our temporary camp for 
the night and then strolled around Shohola Glens, having 
previously taken a ride on the gravity road. The Glens 
are well worth a visit; in fact, a day could easily be spent 
in this vicinity and then many places would remain un- 
explored. Shohola can be easily told, as the first bridge 
that crosses the river is there. 

We resumed our cruise early the following mcrning 
The current was exceedingly swift, with some rocks. Be- 
fore long we encountered a rapid, and we put ashore a 
man out of each canoe with the clothes. There is a 
miniature waterfall in these rapids, but with reasonable 
cate one can easily get through. I took my canoe safely 
over, and it was exhilarating work. I also had the 
pleasure of seeing my companion in the other canoe turn 
turtle. He had his bathing suit on this time, so no dam- 
age was done, and he enjoyed the ducking. My experience 
teaches me a bathing suit is a good thing to wear when 
canoeing. 

It is smooth sailing after this one rift, only keep your 
cyes peeled for rocks. The next thing that will attract 
attention is a geyser spring which throws a stream of 
water a hundred feet in the air. This can be seen a 
couple of miles before you get to it, and it marks the 
approach of Pond Eddy, the next town. 

Near Pond Eddy the water is calm, and for a mile it 
is necessary to paddle until another bridge is passed; the 
current starts about under the bridge and then all is well. 
The surrounding country is magnificent, and the fishing is 
fine. We used a small trolling spoon and caught several 
strawberry bass. We landed for lunch, and had an in- 
teresting chat with some of the natives. They told us 
the fishing was good anywhere in this vicinity, helgra- 
mites being the favorite bait for bass. We found this 
—_ an interesting country we made our camp here over 
night. 

We struck the eddy early the next day, running into 
fine swift rapids known as the Big Cedar. These rapids 
are quite long and safe, almost to the end, when you 
reach what is known as Cellar’s Hole, and there is where 
it is necessary to get out and walk. This is the only 
carry, and by keeping along the shore the distance can 
be reduced to about one hundred feet. Having passed 
these rapids, the current gets normal again. At Millrift 
and Sparrowbush the rifts are very swift, only after pass- 
ing Sparrowbush does the river run slowly. Here beauti- 
ful palisade rocks rise abruptly five hundred feet from 
the water’s edge. On top of these is what is known as the 
Eagle’s Nest; the scenery through there is certainly very 
beautiful. At this point in the river there is a peculiar 
back eddy, and before we passed this place we succeeded 
in breaking two paddles. 

Just before reaching Matamoras and Port Jervis the 
scenery becomes even more magnificent; pine trees extend 
upward on both sides the river, making solid walls. The 
current gets strong again as Port Jervis is approached, 
but is absolutely safe as there are no dangerous rocks. 
There are a couple of little waterfalls which can be scaled’ 
over if more excitement is wished ; the canoe I was steer- 
ing went over both. 

We stopped at a hotel in Port Jervis over night, and 
the next morning stocked up our provision bag and pur- 
chased two new paddies. There is good bass fishing at 
Port Jervis, and during the morning we spent some time 
watching the natives fish from the bank. They used a 
float and shiner bait, landing several large black bass. 

A fine little rift starts at Peet Jervis, and this takes one 
down to the “TriState Rock.” This is an interesting i 
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point, the boundary line of three States meeting here. A 
short distance from this rock the current becomes strong 
and swift. We kept in the current until about two miles 
below Port Jervis, and then we landed on a small island. 
We explored the island thoroughly, and on the far end 
found such an attractive little place that we decided to 
spend a few days there. The island is situated near the 
left-hand side of the river. It is about a quarter mile 
long and an eighth of a mile wide, with good canoeing on 
each side. The far end rises about fifteen feet out of 
water, and is covered with large oak trees and fronted 
with a sandy beach. There is a good spring and lots of 
driftwood for fire, making the place in general an ideal 
camping ground. Just across the river is solid rock bank 
and deep water, making an ideal place to fish from, and 
% good swimming pool as well. We worked all the after- 
noon fixing our stationary camp, and by evening had 
things in very comfortable shape. A feature of this camp 
is the magnificent view that can be obtained up and down 
the river. 

We spent most of our time fishing. The strawberry 
bass and pickerel were plentiful; we used an ordinary 
trolling spoon of small size. In the evening we fished 
from the bank and had splendid luck with the catfish and 
perch. Suckers also take the bait at night; we landed 
several weighing 2 pounds apiece, using angleworms for 
bait. At dusk the ducks fly; we saw several flocks of 
wood ducks, and one evening bagged three. We. found 
an otter slide on the lower part of the island, and one 
evening while fishing we saw an otter, but as usual our 
guns were at camp. The water off the camp was calm and 
deep, making a good place for canoe tilting; we took ad- 
vantage of this, and had several good tilts during our 
Stay. 

We spent four days on this island, which carried us to 
Labor Day. We resumed our cruise on the afternoorr of 
September 7, stopping at Milford over night at a hotel. 
Milford is about seven miles below Port Jervis by the 
river; there is a swift current all the way, with only one 
rift. This rift is about four miles below Port Jervis. 
The river narrows at this place and bends in the shape 
of a horse-shoe. The rift made such a noise that we de- 
cided to land and look things over before taking a chance. 
I think this is a good idea in cases where one is not sure 
of one’s bearings. On examining the rift we found the 
river dropped about five feet to the hundred, the deep 
water being on the right-hand side. We made a dry 
and perfect shoot of this rift, which I do not think could 
have been done had we not first landed. 

We started early on the morning of the 8th from Mil- 
ford. For some distance from this town the river is very 
smooth, and it becomes necessary to depend on your 
paddles to make headway. I am positive there is great 
quail shooting through this section, for we observed 
several flocks, and could hear their calls all day. If this 
trip should be taken later in the fall, be sure there is some 
fine shot in the pack-bag. 

Muskmelons were very plentiful; a basket full can be 
purchased from any of the farmers for a trifle. The corn- 
fields also help in this section, and green corn roasted 
with the husk on is a treat. 

We arrived at Dingman’s Ferry about four o’clock and 
camped over night about a half mile below. The cat- 
fishing here is excellent; we had fine sport that evening 
catching enough for breakfast. We were very lucky that 
evening in keeping dry. There were two heavy showers, 
one above and the other below us. We could hear the 
rain distinctly, but not a drop fell where we camped. 

We had some paddling before us the next morning, the 
river being very calm. At noon we lunched at Walpack 
Center, where we purchased a basket of melons and some 
apples. Milk is easily obtained from any of the farmers. 
We tried the fishing at this place, but had no luck, and 
then resumed our journey. 

The current starts at that point and makes itself felt 
for a considerable distance. We met a lumber raft going 
down the river, and followed in its course. Lots of 
wire ferries cross the river from now on, and it is not 
an unusual sight to see a team of horses and a carriage 
full of people in a scow making a crossing. 

On nearing Bushkill the river makes some sharp turns 
ard also makes some abrupt drops, which cause wild rifts. 
Great farms extend down to the river brink, then wood- 
land, then rocks and mountains, till the eye at last won- 
ders at such a dreamland of beauty. 

One can hear the trains at Bushkill for the first 
time since leaving Port Jervis. The river makes a sharp 
turn at the Bushkill landing, the town being a mile or so 


back from the river, and then one passes a growth of 
balsam trees, the fragrance of which can be detected im- 
mediately. Just opposite these trees we pitched our camp 
for the night. As we landed we caught a glimpse of an 
otter, but-we were unable to get a shot. 

Our camp was situated on the left side of the river on 
a bank of sand some twelve feet above the water. The 
river is shallow and lots of rocks are to be seen. The 
beach is extremely stony, adding to the ease of making a 
stone fire-place. We sat around the camp-fire that night 
and talked over our journey thus far. I think we stayed 
up later than usual watching the pine knots sputter and 
burn, and smoking our pipes. 


One of our men arose early the next morning and pad- 
dled to Bushkill for fresh bread for breakfast—quite a 
treat at this stage of the trip. We decided to stay a couple 
of hours exploring and fishing in this vicinity. We were 
only thirteen miles from the Gap, so we spent as much 
time as possible at this place. The water was shallow 
and the current very swift. Anxious to try the bass 
among the rocks, we succeeded in tying our canoe to a 
rock, which held us right in an eddy. We let out some 
sixty feet of line with the Shakespeare, having immense 


» sport with the strawberry bass, although they were not 


as large as we caught above. Our other canoe tried the 
hunting, and on their arrival they showed a beautiful 
brace of redhead ducks and a couple of jacksnipe. The 
remainder of our time we spent in taking pictures and ex- 
ploring the massive boulder across from camp; a hard 
climb landed us on its summit, from which we could 
easily see the Water Gap. 

We had a friendly chat with a couple of the natives on 
our return. They are very hospitable people who live 
along the Delaware, and if ever in need do not hesitate to 
make your wants known to them, for they will do any- 
thing for you and will not expect a life recompense for it. 
Often it is necessary to ask about the river, and no one 
can tell you better than they. We were sorry to leave 
this beautiful place that last morning, and with much re- 
luctance we resumed our journey. The current is ex- 
tremely rapid in the vicinity of Bushkill. Go as slow as 
possible for the rocks protrude all over; sometimes it is 
advantageous to back-paddle. The right side of the river 
is best. The current becomes swifter as you proceed, and 
finally carries you into what is known as Sambo and 
Mary’s Rapids. These rapids are the worst of all rapids 
in the Delaware. They can be heard a mile before they 
are reached. They get their name from two negroes who 
were drowned while trying to pass them. At some dis- 
tance one can see the foam flying and the whitecaps toss- 
ing about. Keep to the left and sit quiet, the current will 
do the rest. 


After passing the rapids “comes the calm after the 
storm.” For fully three miles the river widens and is 
smooth as a lake. There are some islands along here and 
lots of sandy beach. We landed for a swim about noon, 
and ate our lunch in one of the little huts the natives use 
to pull their shad nets in during the shad season. 

Some beautiful little streams empty into the Delaware 
through this section. We paddled quite a ways up one of 
these and found the scenery magnificent and very wild. 
The prettiest stream is known as the Little Bushkill. 

We were now only about five miles from the Gap; the 
current is not very swift, but just swift enough to let us 
seek out some beautiful landscapes to snap with the 
camera. Our party separated at an island, one boat going 
around each side. My canoe kept to the left shore of the 
river, and we succeeded in getting gloriously stuck. The 
right-hand bank of the river is the best all the way from 
Sambo Rapids. 7 

The mountains in the distance part like the opening of 
a vast cafion. Two conical summits, more prominent than 
the rest, stand like monstrous warriors guarding the sil- 
ver river that intervenes forming nature’s boundary line. 
Then comes the bridge across the river, and our destina- 
tion is about reached. The current regains its velocity at 
this bridge and brings back old times. The channel now 
is on the extreme left. The river must drop twenty feet 
here, the current taking one within a couple feet of the 
shore, and in the shape of a horse-shoe. We cut the 
rapids when in sight of the Water Gap depot and beached 
our canoes when directly in back of it. The depot is not 
over one hundred feet from the river, making it very easy 
tc bring the canoe to the baggage office. 

We spent about ten days on this cruise, counting the 
days in camp on the island. The trip on a steady cruise 
can be made comfortably in four days. Our canoes were 


very little damaged, although they had some pretty rough 
usage. After we became tanned by the sun we used our 
bathing suits while paddling; at other times a blue flan- 
nel shirt with flannel or duck pants and canoe shoes. Be 
sure and have your valuable things tied securely in the 
boat. I consider a good maple paddle as the best, and do 
not forget a sponge. 





Red Dragon C. C. 


THE Red Dragon C. C., of Philadelphia, has opened 
a busy season with the active membership list filled. On 
May 14 the spring opening and flag raising was held, with 
a large gathering of members. On May 28, 20, 30, a party 
headed by Commodore Maclister cruised from the Dela- 
ware Water Gap to Trenton, an 80-mile run. With the 
Commodore were Messrs. Logan, Mitchell, Fenimore, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hemingway. The entire party ran safely 
through Foul Riff, and also passed over all the dams, with 
the exception of Well’s Falls, which was carried. The 
stops were at Easton and Point Pleasant for the nights, 
and a short visit was made with the Park Island boys, 
when they passed their pretty home above Trenton. Be- 
low the Trenton Falls, Mr. W. H. Wolstencroft, a Red 
Dragon member, met the canoeists with his launch, and 
towed them to the club house at Wissinoming. 

Another cruising party, consisting of Messrs. Swift and 
Quashebart, and Mr. and Mrs, W. K. Park, had a delight- 
ful run from Brown’s Mills, in The Pines, N. J., to the 
club house, about 50 miles as the stream flows. They 
started at the head of Rancocas Creek, and followed it to 
the Delaware River at Delanco. They found the first three 
miles by land a full ten miles by the narrow, winding 
creek. For the first ten miles the stream was only a few 
feet wide, yet three to six feet deep, winding through the 
piney woods, far from all sight and sound of civilization. 
There was a steady current, but no rapids, and only z 
single blade paddle could be used for the first day’s run. 
Stopping places were found at Birmingham and Smith- 
ville. Five dams were easily carried between Brown’s 
Mills and Mt. Holly. 

Some of the “old guard” went into camp at Delanco 
May 28-30, and report the usual good time. In the camp- 
ing party were Captain Blumner, F. Noyes, T. W. Cook, 
W. C. Thompson, A, D. Shaw, and W. J. Scott. 

On June 18 and September 10 the regattas of the Red 
Dragon C. C. will be held. Seven events are scheduled 
for each regatta, including tandem double blade, single 
blade, mixed doubles, swimming and tilting. Events are 
open to all amateur canoeists, except No. 2 on Septem- 
ber 10, which will be open to Red Dragon members only. 

Commodore Maclister is making things lively this sea- 
son, and the coming regattas will have the largest 
entry list in the history of the club. A large number of 
handsome prizes have been offered for —— 


nN. 2. 





New York C. C. 


Bensonhurst, Gravesend Bay—Saturday, June 11. 

Tue New York C. C., held its annual spring regatta at Benson- 
hurst, on Saturday, June 11. A large number of members and 
their guests watched the events from the club grounds. 

The summaries: 


Record sailing, decked canoes, course 4% miles; start, 3:21: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Aale. FB. C.. MeeeGicscuscssccccovecssescscvoessas 22 11 1 01 11 
Zaeee, BD. Th, Gems cccccccucivevccsccccsens 4 22 27 1 01 27 
Deaseed BF.. £. Te. FOURscacccecccoccesssccaes 4 28 50 1 O07 5 
eee. 0, PU ia ac cececcccsctaccescusecas Did not finish. 
Se WE. FRavccsvcccscsvccsvccsescsss Did not finish. 


Record sailing, open canoes, handicap; course, 3 miles; start 
3:30: 





Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Bi TE Faissiccsncecnssesescaccxs 4 42 09 1 12 09 1 11 09 
R. S. Foster.... ages ..-4 41 30 1 11 30 1 11 30 
at Sc diadatsecascatcnanseds 4 45 34 1 15 34 113 34 


Woolsey Carmalt, W. Yelland, Jr., F. C. Hoyt, O. H. Sawyer, 
R. S. Hawthorne and J. M. Dean also started. 

Man overboard race: Won by G. S. Morrisey, New York C. 
C.; G. H. King, Knickerbocker C. C., second. 

Open canoe paddling, single blade, % mile: Won by G. H. 
King, Knickerbocker C. C.; G. S. Morrisey, New York C. C., 
Won by J. E. 


second. 

Open canoe paddling, double blades, % mile: 

Plummer, New York € C.; G. S. Morrisey, same club, second. 

Open canoe paddling, tandem, single blade, % mile: Won by 
King and Boell, Knickerbocker C. C.; Wright and Plummer, 
New York C. C., second. 

Tail end race: Won by J. E. Plummer; W. Inslie second; C. 
H. ae third, and A. M. Poole, fourth, all of the New York 
| ie 

Tournament: King and Boell, Knickerbocker C. C., beat Wright 
and Inslie, New York C. C 





Yachting Fixtures for 1904. 


Members of race committees, and secretaries, will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list, and 
iso changes which may be made in the future. 


JUNE. 


16. New York, annual regatta, Lower Bay, N. Y. 
= raat Mass. Y. R. A. oe . - 
mont, spring regatta, Larchmon : 

18. New York, Lysistrata cup, Sandy Hook Lightship. 

18 New Rochelle, power boats, New Rochelle. 

18. Squantum, Mass. Y. R. A., open, Squantum, 

20. New York, special races, Glen Cove. 

20. New York, power boats, Glen Cove. 

21. New work, Clen Cove cups, Glen Cove. . 

23 American Power Boat Ass'n, challenge cup, Hudson River. 
.24 American Power Boat Ass’n, challenge Hudson River. 
25 Corinthian, club race, Marbl 

25. Seawanhaka, L. I. Sound Y. R. A. annual, er Bay. 

2%. New York Athletic Club, ocean race, Long Island Sound 
25. American Power Boat Ass’n, aetenee oe Hudson River, 
27. Manhasset Bay, challenge cup series, I. Sound. 
28. Manhasset Ba: 
2. Manhsseet | 


cup, 


, chall series, L. I. Sound. 
Bay, challenge cup series, I> 1. Sound, 


Boston Y. C. 


Hull, Mass.—Saturday, June 11. 


Tue first of a series of special club races of the Boston Y. C., 
for yachts which are not e — for the Y. R. A. of M. classes, 
or which remain at the Hull anchorage during the season, was 
sailed off the Hull station of the club Saturday, June 11. The 
breeze was light from the E., and held fairly steady throughout 
the race. Three classes are provided for in the series, 18ft. knock- 
abouts and two handicap classes. In Saturday’s race Bat, in the 
18ft. class, scored another victory, making three straight since the 
season opened. In this class Dorchen got the start, with Again 
on her weather quarter. Bat was last to cross the starting line, 
but she tacked clear as soon as she crossed, and stood well over 
to Bumkin Island, working up through the lee of the fleet. When 
she tacked out from the island, she crossed every boat in the 
class, and from that out had the race all her own way. There was 
a hot scrap for second place, which was captured by Again. In 
the first handicap class Opah got the start, and the class split 
tacks. Opah, Kiuna and Idella going toward Hog Island, and 
Jingo and Kit going toward Bumkin Island. The Bumkin Island 
course was che better of the two, Jingo and Kit crossing the 
other three when they tacked out. i} © led all over the course, 
but see erene pressed by Kit, which took first prize on cor- 
rected time. In the second handicap class, Scapegoat got the 


start, and led all over the course, but lost to Mildred on cor- 
rected time. The summary: 


Class I—18-footers, 


Elapsed. 
A, (FP: ee OE on idiknisneceskosbneimieenebentunenmt 1 18 35 
Again, L. B. EOE occa cn adcncndvnsettidaaacaxadh 1 23 20 
Mirage ued POM cea dactedacdouncaciessncacwecdstt 1 23 45 
PR tie) yc tiead dandcdedecaucssdvvencedtssereouns 
iC. ees: NN ae dich 86 06s c0cidewed cncdectcconcnnde 
Humbug, C. W. Cole........ 
Deorchen, A. W. Finlay.... sae 
a Ei Me cab ctdccecdsvcksuscecvestcasceddbdede 





i  cncice dadvementnestdvncseae 
Opah, W. C. Lewis.......cccccceccccccccsceees 1 23 50 
OS a Oe ee ee a eee 30 : 
: Te Te. Ds ids vc dcav ce vercdeccdcencs 

Second Handicap. 
a Se aa 1 2 33 1 20 33 
RE IF PR OS Ee 1 23 22 1 23 22 
Gadfly, C. W. Clark............ nemdgtencsecene 1 28 2 12415 
Clarice, J. P, Harvey...sccssseeveeerserseeveveh 87 42 1a y 
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Designing Competition. 
Honorable Mention Design, 


WE publish herewith one of the designs that received 
Honorable Mention in our designing competition for a 
4oft. waterlirie cruiser. 

The design was made by Mr. Robert C. Simpson, of 
Boston, Mass., who has the following to say in regard to 
the boat: . 

It has not been attempted in this design to secure the 
largest or fastest boat on the 4oft. waterline, but rather an 
all-around boat without freak features. The ends were 
drawn with a view to a trim appearance and ability 
at sea, and were kept moderately fine for these reasons. 
The beam was set at a figure which would require but a 
moderate sail area, and the displacement was calculated to 
float a substantially constructed hull and comfortable 
cabin, as outlined in the specifications, with a ballast ratio 
oi a little over 32 per cent. 

The construction was planned with a view to simplicity 
and ample strength for any service which might be desired 
of the boat. The centerboard was allowed to project up 
into the cabin space in order to obtain a board of the 
raost efficient size and shape. 

The mainmast is placed well aft with the idea of mak- 
ing the boat easy in a seaway, to reduce the strains on 
the forward part of the boat, and to make the boat lie 
{© mooring with mainsail up. For the yawl rig the 
mizzen is placed well aft in the overhang, and the shrouds 
spread a wide distance at the base in order to give the 
mast proper support, as the bury at any point in the over- 
hang cannot be sufficient to properly hold this spar. The 
placing of the mizzen well aft also assists in securing a 
good length of main boom and an efficient mainsail. The 
bowsprit was kept as short as possible and still secure a 
proper balance. The sail area provided for is of such a 
size as to be comfortably carried in the average of yacht- 
ing weather, and for light sails a ballooner and spinnaker 
have been provided. 

The object sought in laying out the interior was not to 
develop any one feature to a maximum at the expense of 
another, but to secure a well balanced arrangement which 
would provide as complete comfort as may be in a boat 
of this size for a reasonable number of people. Each in- 
dividual should have ample locker and living space, and 
there should be room for all necessary cruising equipment 
and stores without crowding, if the best all around effi- 
ciency is to be secured; hence but two staterooms have 
been provided for, thus allowing for a large toilet, with 
an abundance of lockers for oilers and storm gear, as well 
as toilet accessories and ample space for a dressing room; 
also allowing for a large and completely equipped galley, 
which is a prime necessity in a cruising boat. Accommo- 
dation is provided forward for steward and two men, 
assuming that the owner would be his own captain. The 
toilet and one stateroom being placed aft, gives a vestibule 
for the companion stairs, and keeps them out of cabin. 
Sleeping accommodations for the owner and his guests are 
provided for in the two staterooms above mentioned (one 
with double berth), and two large berths in main cabin. 
‘The transoms have been arranged to extend so as to ac 
commodate two more people when necessary. 

Attention is especially called to the locker equipment, 
stowage for suit cases, sideboard arrangement, cabin 
chiffoniere, wardrobes in staterooms, size of ice-chest, 
dresser, sink, stove, and coal bunker in galley, and com- 
pleteness of tank and plumbing arrangements. 

The dimensions follow: 


Length 
EEE Gos ah se bates kee nvesshsu eee ewe 
SUN be eesinachackht hak ssachseenesvenl 4oft 
Overhang- 
TE “2. Oli Secu hwabe bs Oo eee ee ee oft. 6 in 
(OE eS ae ee rere 11ft. 8 in. 
Breadth- 
PD. 25 icp asthe kweseseehers eae 14ft. 6 in. 
SEK: cbkbee be bNeeteeeenesnss Soueneh 14ft. 2 in. 
Draft— 
Pe .. vcncelaschbepiahssnsnubbone oft. 
PO: Li nciohwcussavekeaes seiko eel 4ft. 4Yin. 
DO CMO Sie sics ws nn'nccSeabenes css ¥u 11ft. 9g in. 
Freeboard— 
NE ccctphitewesee sews Sknkewewee 4ft. 9 in. 
BREE Ce CLEA BD oe Lae ote ree 3it. 
PEL. Kt cbousesccvasbauheenee weeatan 3ft. 9g in. 


Interlake Yachting Letter. 


CLEVELAND, O., June 11.—La Rita, of Chicago, owned 
by Mr. George H. Peare, twice winner of the Lipton cup, 
has at last been ruled off the board by the official measurer 
of the Columbia Y. C., of Chicago. La Rita’s owner is a 
goed yachtsman—in fact, one ‘of the best on the lakes. 
After official measurer William Cothroll had measured 
the craft a few weeks ago, preparatory to the season’s 
racing, end discovered her ineligibility, he so informeu 
the owner. Not disconcerted in the least, Captain Peare 
called his crew together and sailed the boat to Kenosha, 
where she will be cut down so as to meet the requirements 
ot the case. . It would be highly amusing if after La Rita 
has been rebuilt to see her carry off the cup for the third 
time, #nd ii she does, her game owner will be entitled 10 
all the credit there is in the victory. 

The eyes of fresh-water yachtsmen generally are turned 
to a little town about eighteen miles from Toledo, known 
as Monroe Piers, Mich. While a small place from a gen 
eral point of view, it is a mighty place from a yachtsman’s 
standpoint. The first big regatta of the season will be held 
there July 2, 3 and 4. Last year the regatta was for one 
day only, and a fleet of over one hundred yachts lined up 
with the gun. It was one of the most successful meets 
ever held on fresh water, and the members were so en- 
couraged that this year they decided to have a three-day 
meet: A number of cash prizes have been offered, in addi- 
tion to numerous other trophies. The regatta is held under 
the auspices of the Monroe Y. C. The club is one of the 
most enthusiastic yachting organizations on fresh water, 
and it is the intention of the members to make the com 
ing meet the biggest and best ever held on the Great 
Lakes, and all are working hard to that end. At the com- 
ing regatta, clubs will be represented from Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo, Detroit, and Port Huron, 


_ rule on the lakes this summer. 


and it is estimated that from one hundred and twenty-five 
to one hundred and fifty boats will be in attendance. 

The 21ft, special restricted class will in all probability 
Five boats have been 
built for Detroit yachtsmen for this class, and now comes 
the announcement that still another is to be added to the 
list. This boat is rather a radical departure from. the 
usual run, in that where others go to the extreme top of 
the class, this one has taken the bottom. She was designed 
by Mr. Charles D. Mower for Messrs. O. E. McLaughlin 
and >. H. Williams, and was built by her owners. Janeld2, 
2s she has been named, has just been completed, znd will 
be launched in a few days. Her gencral dimensiors are 1s 
icllows: Length over all, 31ft. oin.; waterline, 20ft. rin. ; 
beam extreme, roft.; beam at waterline, oft. 1in.; draft 
cxtreme, rft. 8in.; draft to rabbet, 1ft. 1in.; draft with 
Lard, 5ft. 6in. In addition to being smaller than the aver- 
age boat of this class, she also has a remarkably smail 
seil area, having only 615 sq. ft., of which 4goft. are in 
the mainsail, the balance, 125ft., being in the jib. A glance 
at the boat shows her to be a light powered craft of de- 
cidedly moderate dimensions, easy in a _ seaway, well 
adapted to the waters hereabouts, especially the short, 
choppy seas which are a characteristic, and her ccnstruc- 
tion to be of the best. What her chances will be with 
boats of Eyota and Pirate type is a matter of conjecture. 

rhe first tryout of the new 21-footers occurred on 
Decoration Day, between an Eastern designed and a West- 
crn designed boat. The Eastern creation is from 
the board of Messrs. Burgess & Packard, of Boston, and 
the other by Joe Poulliott, of Detroit, Mich. The former 
was designed and built for Mr. Kenneth Stevenson, of 
Detroit, and has been named Eyota; the other was built 
by her designer for Mr. E. L. Ford, also of Detroit. Great 
things had been expected of the eastern boat, and Detroit 
vyachismen were exceedingly anxious to see a tryout. The 
day was excellnt, a fresh breeze blowing on the river, 
while up in Lake St. Clair there was a good chop of a 
sea. Both boats were manned by excellent crews, who 
played hard fer positions when the preliminary gun had 
been fired. Eyota got away first, followed two minutes 
later by Pirate. Eyota seemed to be doing better wind- 
ward work than the other, but Pirate was picking her up 
at a lively clip, and would have passed her had it not been 
that Eyota carried away her bobstay and her spar. This 
settled the discussion for the time being. A new hollow 
spar has beer telegraphed for. The other three boats cf 
the class zre not yet in commission, though they are ex- 
pected to be ready in a few days. 

Mr. J. H. Smedley’s boat, which was designed by Mr. 
Chas. L. Seabury, has arrived, but is not rigged. Mr. 
Smedley expects to have her in sailing shape in a few days. 
‘The other two have also been finished except rigging, and 
ihe owners hope to have the fleet of five sailing within 
another week. Their first real appearance in racing togs 
will be at the three-day meet at Monroe Piers, July 2, 3 
and 4. 

Vannessa, recently purchased by Commodore John 
Smedley, of Detroit, has arrived, and is being placed in 
commission, As soon as the work is completed, the Com- 
modore, accompanied by a party of friends, will leave for 
a trip up the lakes, after which he will attend the annual 
meeting of the Inter-Lake Yachting Association, to be held 
at Put-In Bay, week of July 17. The programme of this 
event will be announced later. 

Rooster II., recently purchased by Messrs. Whitney, 
Nash and Hall, of the Lakewood Y. C., of Cleveland, from 
Mr. Chas. F. Adams, 2d, of Boston, Mass., through the 
agency of Small Bros., has arrived in this city. No time 
was lost in getting her into the water, and on last Wednes- 
day she took her initial spin. She appeared to move 
through the water quite lively, making very little fuss, but 
local yachtsmen are averse to believing her the equal of 
Chloris, which was purchased at Boston last year. If 
Rooster II. shows up well in the races she will be a candi- 
date for Lipton cup honors at Chicago. 

C. W. Scumnint, Jr. 


Rhode Island Letter. 


Provipence, R. I., June 11.—The first strictly auto boat 
owned in this vicinity was recently launched by Mr. 
Frederic S, Nock, at East Greenwich, by whom she was 
designed and built for Mr. J. R. Harding, of Potowomut 
Neck. She is called Ici Bann, which is said to mean “The 
One” in the Japanese vernacular. She is of the regulation 
type, with one cockpit of moderate size situated amidships, 
and the rest of the boat, forward and aft, decked over. 
Her dimensions are: Length over all, 37ft. 7\4in.; water- 
line, 35ft.; extreme beam, 5ft.; beam at waterline, 4ft. 4in. ; 
draft to rabbet, 9%in. She has a displacement of 3,000 
pounds. Her lines are fine, and she has the tetrahedal, or 
three triangle, form of underbody. Her construction is 
about medium, the plankine being of in. cedar, with 
oak frames lin. square at keel and tin. by %4in. at head. 
The decks are of 3@in. stock, covered with canvas. There 
are two assistant keelsons of spruce, sided .two inches, 
that run the whole length of the boat, and inside of these 
are the engine bearers of oak, three inches thick. The 
motor is a 25 horse-power four-cylinder Buffalo engine. 
which, with the piping and necessary fittings, weighs about 
1,500 pounds. The shaft, propeller, hangers, rudder, and 
ali such equipment, are of Tobin bronze. The steering 
wheel is aft of the negine, and is set over to starboard 
to offset the throw of the propeller to port. The motor 
can develop 40 horse-power on speed, and on her trial 
trips the boat has done a little better than 18 miles an 
hour. With some further changes, it is expected that she 
will tune up to 20 miles. Ici Bann is enrolled in the 
Rhode Island Y. C.. and it is possible that she will be 
entered in the American Power Boat Association for the 
races for the perpetual challenge cup, to be sailed at New 
York June 23, 24 and 25. 

At the Nock yard there has also just been completed a 
20ft. cruising yawl called Procyon, designed by Mr. Noack 
for Mr. Charles A. Goodwin, of Hartford. This boat and 
another one about finished were built in four weeks’ time. 
Procyon is 31ft. 6in. over all, 20ft. waterline, oft. beam, 
and 4ft. 6in. draft. She is a keel boat,.and carries outside 
lead ballast of 3,200 pounds. She is built inthe finest 
manner and is finished in mahogany throughout, She has 
‘very easy bilges and not much deadrise. The forward 
lines are moderate, but the after lines are quite full, 


The Warwick Neck one-design 15-footers are prepar- 
ing for the season, and will soon be affording their owners 
sport. The boats are called Zest, Zu Zu, Zaza, Zoe and 
aap. 

Auxiliary power, consisting of an 8 horse-power Buffalo 
motor, has been installed in Mr. Edgar arene a7fit. 
yawl, Jaberwceck. L. H. Murphy’s soft, schooner Margaret 
is to be thoroughly overhauled and equipped with new 
masts and rigging. 

The new steam yacht, Little Sovereign, owned by Mr. 
M. C. D. Borden, of New York, and just launched by the 
Herreshoffs at Bristol, has proved on her trials to be 
faster than the contract called for. She will go to Marble- 
head this week, where her owner will place her in com- 
mission. She is fitted with twin screws, and although the 
engines are not remarkably powerful, she can easily steam 
at 23 miles an hour, being a thin, wedge-shaped craft 
about 11oft. long and 1oft. beam. The Herreshoffs have 
begun the construction of another new steam yacht, to be 
about soft. long and 7ft. beam. The keel has been laid 
and the planking commenced. 

C. F. Tillinghast’s 22-footer, Little Rhody, is expected 
to enter in the next Eastern Y. C. races off Boston. Prob- 


ably another entry will be a 30-footer owned * Russell 
Grinnell, of Bristol. F. H. Youne. 


Brooklyn Y. C. Ocean Race. 


Tue following cable 
‘Thomas Lipton: 

“Lonpon, June 2.—In order that cup for ocean race 
under auspices Brooklyn Yacht Club shall be worthy of 
occasion, am having it made to cost not less than 100 
guineas. 


has been received from Sir 


“(Signed) Lipton.” 

The club replied by cable to Sir Thomas Lipton, thank- 
ing him, and stating that the offer was greatly appreciated. 

The following additional entries have been received to 
date : 

Sloop, Eumareir, enrolled Rock Island Y. C.; over all, 
36ft.; beam, 12ft.; draft, 3ft. 6in.; owner, Edward K. 
Hill, Worcester, Mass. 

Cutter, Mopsa, enrolled Harlem Y. C.; over all, 35ft.; 
beam, oft. 6in.; draft, 6ft. 6in.; owner, Franklin C. Sulli- 
van, New York city. 

Yawl, Naomi, enrolled Raritan Y. C.; over all, 36ft.; 
beam, roft. 6in. ; draft, 3ft.; owner, Lewis A. Schmalholz. 

This makes twelve entries received so far. Five more 
have been received, but so far have not been acted upon 
by the regatta committee. 

Entries will close June 18, 1904. The race starts July 2. 


Full sailing directions for the race will be issued 
shortly. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Twenty-Foot LAUNCH For C, D. Grsson.—Mr. Charles 
Dana Gibson, of New York city, is having a 2oft. launch 
built at Camden, Maine, by A. Barrett’s Son. The boat, 
which will be used on the Maine coast, is to be equipped 
with a four horse-power Cushman motor. It is expected 
that with this power the boat will develop a speed of 9 
miles. 

RgeeRre 


Ora Sotp.—Mr. Newell Martin, of New York city, has 
purchased the 18ft. raceabout from Dr. F. H. Boynton. 
The boat is now fitting out at Bayonne, N. J., and will 
soon leave for Cohasset, Mass., where she will be raced 
by Mr. Grinnell Martin. 


FENELLA Sotv.—The schooner yacht Fenella, recently 
sold by Mr. Wm. Boyce, Manhasset Bay Y. C., to Mr. 
Geo. C. Brooks, Eastern Y. C., Boston, has been sold 
by that gentleman to Mr. John G. Meehan, Atlantic Y. 
C. Transfers were made through the agency of Stanley 
M. Seaman, New York. Fenella is a flush deck keel 


schooner, 67ft. over all, 53ft. waterline, 17ft. beam, oft. 


draft. 
RRR 


Keystone Y. C. Fixtures.—The regatta committee of 
the Keystone Y. C. has arranged the following schedule: 

June 18—Race for one-design class. 

July 2—Races for all classes. 

July 16—Races for all classes. 

September 17—Consolation race. 

The annual criuse of the club will begin Friday, July 
29, and the fleet will remain away until August 6. 


Bath Beacu Y. C. INcorporatep.—A certificate of in- 
corporation has been filed by the Bath Beach Y. C. The 
incorporators are J. Eksergian, Bennett’s Lane; F. B. 
Curtin, Bay Eleventh street; W. H. McMahon, Bay 
kighth street; William Merzweiler, Bennett’s Lane, and 
E. B. Wheeler, Bay Twenty-second street, Bath Beach. 


EpitH1A LAuNCHED.—The large gasolene yacht Edithia, 
designed by Mr. William Gardner, of Messrs. Gardner & 
Cox, was launched from the yard of the builders, Messrs. 
Samuel Ayres & Sons, Nyack, N. Y., on June 2. The 
yacht was built for Mr. John H. Hanan, who was present 
with a number of guests. Mrs. Hanan named the boat. 
Edithia is 114ft. 9in. over all, 1o3ft. 6in. waterline, r1sft. 
1oin. breadth, and 5ft. draft. The power is supplied by 
two 300 horse-power Standard gasolene engines, each 
having six cylinders 12in. by I4in., and driving twin 
screws. The gasolene tank has a capacity of 2,200 gal- 
lens. A sustained speed of twenty-one miles an hour is 
guaranteed. 

Rae 


Knockasout Natauie Soip.—Mr. William bert 


Barnard has purchased the 21ft. knockabout Natalie, ex- 
Hobo, through the agency of Messrs. Small Bros. 


CLus Books Recetvep.—We are indebted to Secretary 
Charles A..Gregory, of the Bergen Beach Y.-C: and 
Commodore William E. Peck, of the Sachem’s Head Y, 
C., for copies of their club books for 1904. 
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CurrstaBet Sop AND IrunA Cuarterep.—Mr. Walton 
Ferguson has purchased the British-built steam yacht 
Christabel through the agency of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane. The steam yacht Ituna has been chartered by 
Mr. Frederic H. Stevens, through the same agency, to 
Mr. Eben S. Draper, of Boston. P 


MitwavuKee Y. C. ScHepute.—The Milwaukee Y. C. 
has arranged for the following events: 

June 18—Club and 21-footer handicap, 

June 25—Special 21ft. handicap. 

July 2—Open. : 

July 4—Pfister cup race, M. Y. C. regatta and special 
events. 

July 9—Club and a2rft. handicap. 

July 16—Second Corinthian cup race. 

July 23—Club race to Whitefish Bay. 

July 30—Lake Michigan Yachting Association meet at 
Macatawa. 

August 6—Third Corinthian cup race. 

August 13—Milwaukee Day. General regatta. 

August 20—Cruising race to Racine. 

August 27—Fourth Corinthian cup race. 

September 3—Club race. 


RRR 


LysistrATA Visits New YorkK.—Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett’s fine British-built steam yacht, Lysistrata, reached 
New York on Friday, June 3. She anchored off Staten 
Island, and since her arrival has caused much comment. 
Although designed by Mr. George L. Watson, she is a 
wide departure from his other yachts. Her straight stem, 
large funnel and single mast give the boat the appearance 
of being a Government vessel rather than a yacht. This 
is Lysistrata’s first trip to American waters, and Mr. Ben- 
nett will be on hand to witness the races between Kana- 
wha and Hauoli for the Lysistrata cup to be held on Sat- 
urday, June 18. 

In order that the members of the New York Y. C. 
should all have an opportunity to see the races between 
Kanawha and Hauoli, Mr. Bennett isto charter a steamer 
for their benefit. 

RRR 


TurpinE YACHT Lorena Arrives.—The British-built 
steam yacht Lorena, owned by Mr. Amzi L, Barber, ar- 
rived in New York from England via Halifax on Friday, 
June 10. Bad weather was experienced throughout the 
passage, and she put into Halifax on Tuesday, June 7, 
having run short of coal. Lorena consumed ten days in 
making the voyage from Falmouth, England, to Halifax. 
On Wednesday, June 1, when the bad weather was at its 
height, one of the crew, Israel Furze, a native of Fal- 
mouth, England, was washed overboard and lost. Every 
effort was made to save the man, but he lost his hold on 
the life-buoy that was thrown to him, and sank before the 
boat that was launched could get to him. 

Mr. Barber crossed on the yacht, and he speaks in the 
highest terms of the vessel’s seagoing qualities. The tur- 
bine engines were given a thorough test by the continued 
bad weather, but they gave the greatest satisfaction. Mr. 
Parsons, the builder of the yacht’s engines, did not guar- 
antee what speed. she would develop. On her trials she 
averaged 18.1 knots, and at times ran as high as 19 knots. 
I: is believed that will be brought up to 20 knots. 

Lorena was designed by Messrs. Cox & King, and built 
by Messrs. Ramage & Fergueson, at Leith, in 1903. She 
is 252ft. waterline, 33.4ft. breadth, and 19.3ft. draft. 


Ree 


Atvina Soitp.—Mr. Clement A. Griscom has sold his 
twin screw yacht, Alvina, through the agency of Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, te Mr. Alexander S, Cochrane, 
of Yonkers, N. Y. 

RRR 


Lonc Istanp Sounp Y. R. A. Boox.—The Y. R. A. of 
Long Island Sound has issued its year book for 1904. The 
book is very complete, and contains some cighty pages. 
The binding is of green cloth. 


Launch For Mr. A, G, VANDERBILT.—There is building 
at Morris Heights a cabin launch for Mr. Alfred G. Van- 
derbilt. She is 7oft. over all, 6oft. waterline, and 8ft. 3in. 
breadth. She will be fitted with a speedway motor, and 
have a speed of 20 miles. She is intended for a ferry be- 
tween Newport and Wickford Landing, as well as a day 
boat for use on Narragansett Bay. 


Peconic River AND Bay StaKep Ovut.—Counselor 
Hotchkiss, of Riverhead, L. I., has been instrumental in 
raising funds and having Peconic River and a portion of 
Peconic Bay staked out, marking the channels and thereby 
making better sailing conditions, for the numerous small 
gasoline pleasure launches and catboats. Stakes are placed 
along the south side of the channel in the river and bay 
as far as Simmons Point, opposite Jamesport. On the 
Simmons Point and Red Creek Point bars there have been 
placed a large stake and a bush, thus plainly marking those 
dangerous spots. To get the best sailing conditions, one 
should lay a course about ten feet north of the stakes, 
where water five feet deep at mean low tide will be found. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

RRR 


Toms River Y. C.—Toms River Y. C., of Toms River, 
N. J., one of the oldest clubs on the Jersey coast, has 
been revived, and has bought one of the best sites on the 
river front. 
being pushed as rapidly as possible, and the present pros- 
pects are that the work will be completed in time for the 
big opening, which will be held on Saturday, July 2. The 
newly-elected officers are: Com., Dr. George-T. Crook; 
Sec’y, C. Leland Haslet; Chairman Regatta Committee, 
Charles H. Stoutenburgh; Chairman Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Sewell Ford; Trustees, John H. Stoutenbuargh, 
Judge Albert C. Martin, Captain Britton C. Cook, Henry 
A. Low, and Ralph B. Gowdy. 


SEAWANHAKA-CoRINTHIAN Race Committe’s Cups.—In | 


order to stimulate racing and get boats into commission 
early, the race committee offers two cups valued at $75, 
one for the Sewanhaka raceabout class, and one for the 
Seawanhaka t5-footer class, to be awarded to those yachts 


The work of remodeling the club house is ~ 


which shall be declared a winner in the series of races to 
be called “The June Series,” and sailed under the follow- 
ing conditions : 

The races shall be open to yachts of the raceabout and 
15-footer classes owned by club members and eligible to 
compete under the club rules, and shall be sailed on the 
above dates under the racing rules and regulations of the 
club and such additional special rules as the race, com- 
mittee may from time to time designate. 

The winner shall be determined by the Seawanhaka sys- 
tem of scoring as heretofore used in the Center Island cup 
series of 1902. The yacht must start in at least four out 
of the five races in order to qualify in the series prize; the 
club will give in addition the usual pewter mug to the 
winner of each race in the series. 


Auxitiary Atricitta Launcnep.—On Monday, June 6, 
the new auxiliary 35-footer, Atricilla, designed and built 
by C. C. Hanley for W. P. B. Weeks, was launched at 
the shop of her builder on Town River, Quincy. Atricilla 
is 5oft. over all, 35ft. waterline, 17ft. beam, and 3ft. 6in. 
draft. She carries 1,600 sq. ft. of sail. Power is supplied 
by a 7 horse-power Alco vapor engine. There is 6ft. 8in. 
headroom under the trunk. The accommodations consist 
of two staterooms and six berths. The finish below is 


teak. 
RRR 


Launcu For Mr. H. E. Smituo.—Mr. Henry E. Smith, 
of Newark, is having a hunting launch built at Morris 
Heights. She is 30ft. over all, 2o0ft. 3in. waterline, 7ft. 
breadth, and rft, 8in, draft. She will be equipped with a 
Speedway motor that will drive her at about 8 miles an 


hour. 
RRR 


SEAWANHAKA Cup TriAt Boats.—The plans for a Sea- 
wanhaka cup challenger submitted by Burgess & Packard 
have been accepted by the committee in charge of the chal- 
lengers. This boat will be built by the Jones & Laborde 
Company, at Oshkosh, Wis. This will be the sixth boat 
built by the White Bear Y.C. They are to be named from 
the Greek alphabet, Alpha, Beta, Gamma, ete. C. D. 
Mower’s boat will be called the Alpha, Crowninshield’s 
small boat the Beta. The other four boats will probably 
be named from the letters gamma, delta, sigma and omega. 

Crowninshield’s new boat, which is being built by John- 
son, will not be finished for ten days at least. The only 
boats launched are the Alpha and Beta; these will be raced 
against each other during the week for the purpose of 
tuning them up. 

nearer 

Luioyp’s Enciisnh YAcHT REGIsTer.—Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping has just issued the English Yacht Register for 
1904-5. We have always spoken of this admirable work 
in the most glowing terms, and we do not know what bet- 
ter praise we can give it this year than to say it is better 
and more complete than ever before. Copies are found 
now on nearly every yacht of any size in this country, but 
for the benefit of thcse who are not subscribers, we may 
say that copies may be secured at the office of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping, 15 Whitehall street, New York city, 
for $7.50. 

Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts will be issued 
shortly. Owing to strikes of lithographers in the vicinity 
of New York, the publication of the work has been 


delayed. 
RRR 


STEVENSON’s YACHTING MANUAL.—Mr. Paul Eve Ste- 
venson has again gotten out for Messrs. Gardiner & 
Cox his yachting manual. This little work is carefully 
compiled, and now appears more complete than ever be- 
fore. ‘The book sells for twenty-five cents, and yachtsmen 
would do well to secure a copy, for it is interesting and 


veluable. 
Rue 


YacutsMAN’s GuiIpe AND NAUTICAL CALENDER.—Messtrs, 
J. K. Waters Co., of Boston, Mass., have recently dis- 
tributed The Yachtsman’s Annual Guide and Nautical 
Calender for 1904. The book has been carefully revised, 
and contains a vast fund of valuable information. It is « 
handy reference work, and a copy would be found useful 
cn any boat, and particularly if the owner does any 


cruising. 
Rue 

Burraco Y. C. Fixtures.—The Buffalo Y. C. have ar- 
renged for the following racing events: 

July 2, 3, 4—Cruise to Port Maitland. Cruising race 
from Port Maitland to Buffalo, finishing off club dock. 

July 9—Races for all classes over club course. 

July 16—Ladies’ day. Squadron run. Hop at club 
house in the evening. 

July 23—Buffalo Y. C. at Buffalo Launch Club. 

August 6—Races for all classes over club course. 

August 13—Ladies’ day. Buffalo Launch Club. at Buf- 
falo Y. C. Race for power boats. Hop at club house in 
the evening. 

August 27—Races for all classes over club course. 

September 3, 4, 5—Annual cruise to Port Maitland. 
Cruising race from Port Maitland to Buffalo, finishing off 
club dock. 

September 10—Ladies’ day. 
club house in the evening. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND Boat MANUFAC- 
TURERS.—The following matter has been sent out by the 
recently incorporated Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers: “At a meeting of a number of represent- 
ative manufacturers of motors and boats, held at the Man- 
hattan Hotel, May 16, 1904, an association was decided 
on and a committee was appointed to incorporate under 
the laws of the State of New York, to be known as The 
National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 
composed of active and associate members. 

“The objects of the association are in part as follows: 
To get special freight rates; have a bureau of informa- 
tion; to make special arrangements in regard to and par- 
ticipate in the profits of shows; to protect its members 
against adverse legislation and questionable advertising 
schemes ; to bring forward the new and improved methods 
in construction, and to take such action as will be in the 
interests of its miembers as regards alcohol as fuel; also 
any other action that may present itself from time to time. 


Squadron run. Hop at 


‘ 


“The association is now an assured success, as the meet- 


: ing was attended by representatives of some of the largest 


firms in the country, and many of them who could not be 
present sent in such letters as practically authorized the 
meeting to count them in as members; some forty odd 
manufacturers have either attended or written in to that 
effect. The asso¢iation has been duly incorporated, and a 
copy of the constitution and by-laws has been prepared. 
The committee of incorporation is as follows: 
Amory, representing Gas Engine and Power Conipany; 
H. A. Lozier, Jr., representing Lozier Motor Contpany ; 
J. N. Schoonmaker, representing Chas. A. Strelinger 
Company; J. S. Bunting, representing Smith & Mabley 
Manufacturing Company; H. W. Whittelsey, representing 
Standard Boat Company; E. W. Graef, secretary and 
treasurer, protem.” , 





White Bear Y. C. 


White Bear Lake, Minn.—Monday, May 30. 


Tue yachting season of the White Bear Y. C. opened May 30 
with a west wind and a large attendance for the time of year. 
Ten boats started in Class B and two in Class A. Two of the B 
boats were last season’s productions, and it was one of these, 
Neola, that won out. Moccasin, owned by the Fry brothers, won 
in Class A after a close contest with Seeress. Seeress started first 
but on account of her starboard board as in the box she fell 
off to leeward, and at the end of the first leg she had quite a 
lead to overcome. This she almost did, for on the last leg 
she came down on a good puff of wind and came very near beat- 
ing the Fry boat over the line, as the time shows. 

En Class B Dr. Owens started his Damfino first of the fleet, but 
a little to leeward. Circe and Wanderer fouled at the line, 
and in this way were forced off their course, while some of the 
other boats squeezed in to windward. Neola slowly worked her 
way through the other boats, and when Center Buoy was reached 
she had a pretty good lead. Young America and Flycamatoo 
were having a good fight for second place, and the position of 
the other boats was as follows: Pluto, Rambler, Robin Hood, 
Wanderer, Circe, and Wraith. 

It was after turning Center Buoy for Dellwood that Nec'n was 
threatened. Flycamaroo and Young America closed up the gap 
by means of. an increase of wind, and at Dellwood Buoy the 
Taylor boat had passed her; but when they started up on the 
wind again, Neola again came to the front and won out, 

Summary: 


Class A. 

A. Tr. TE. «cise aacdecedbeuesseensbsosencnenseees 1 34 16 
OGRE, Ki. DU swevncveccccesdbccvensconsescecoesenescove cocoed 84 12 
Class B. 
ee, 2 BB, Rc eisccnevcbesseccessevesesseeses cocoel 38 41 
I 2, Se ac ccwinadenGhensceeusebesqueeboapeube -1 39 3 
i 2h, Mi son on cogegsnocdacewvneredsetsesséoutiate 1 40 19 
CE, “2, Rc ce cccvenrvcerevevecteegsdtevoese 1 40 55 
SR, SF BGs, SPUD sav eccesccccccnccesosesestconessenecce 1 41 20 
1h ML, nick ceonapenececepesdiiees6ecenscseneneees 1 41 38 
i. <1 ccucesvavesdsisssneeséehasveseeuen 1 43 05 


Wanderer, T. Ordway 
Circe, T. 
ce iota ceicianeapeibeseaeeuieeeauusbese 


Course, Wildwood and return, Center and return, Oknota. 
Wind, four knots. Starter, Tarbox. ‘Time-keeper, Dresser. 





Saturday, June 4. 


A nasty wind and rain storm interfered with the boat races at 
White Bear Saturday, June 4. Only one boat in each class, A 
and B, finished. There were only two Class A boats in the race, 
the two challengers which had been finished not being launchcd 
on account of the excessively bad weather. 

The regatta commitee has divided the Class B into two d visi: ns 
for this season; all the boats built prior to 1904 are in one c’ass 
and the nine new boats are in the other. 

The Class A boats were the first to start, and it was soon evident 
that the race was Seeress’s, for she left the new challenger of 
Fry's far astern. The latter boat, called Moccasin, was built 
the last part of the season of 1903 and was bought this year by 
Mr. Frye, to be entered in the trial races. She didn’t seem to 
sail well Saturday, being loggy and slow on the wind. She sailed 
much better on Monday, May 30, when she beat Seeress out. This 
is Seeress’s third year, and she is heavy and somewhat out of 
shape, for she has traveled about the country a good deal. 
Seeress was designed by Mr. C. D. Mower, and was entcred in 
the Bridgeport trials, held the latter part of June two years ago, 
by Messrs. Mower and Hunt. 

There were eight entries in the new Class B, and they cros-ed 
ia the order named: Wanderer, followed by Circe, Rambler, 
Flycamaroo, Damfino, Robin Hood, Young America, and Wraith. 

On the first leg, a beat to windward, Wanderer, Flycamaroo 
and Rambler pulled away from the others a little, and on the 
next leg, which was a close reach, Rambler dropped quite a little 
behind. After the return to Center Buoy, Flycamaroo and Wan- 
derer were ahead and abreast, while the others followed in the 
order named: Rambler, Damfino, Young America, Robin Hood, 
Wraith and Circe. 

On the way home from Center Buoy, Flycamaroo passed Wan- 
derer; and just as they rounded home buoy to go to Center Buoy 
again, the storm struck Seeress, which had rounded Center and 
was on her way to the home buoy, came running in before the 
storm. Wraith, which was well out in the lake at the time, took 
down her sails, and when it was over finished and won, being 
the only B boat to finish. Jack Orpway. 





American Power Boat Association. 


Hudson River—Saturday, June 11. 


Tue second regatta of the American Power Boat Association was 
em under the auspices of the Columbia Y. C., on the Hudson 

iver, Saturday, June 11 

This event was marked with a small number of entries, as was 
the first race held at Manhasset Bay on Decoration Day. As 
power boat racing is in its infancy in this country, it is only 
natural thai regetta committees handling such matches, as well as 
those managing the racing boats, should make blunders. It is, 
however, esscrtial that those in charge of racing power boats 
should familiarize themselves with racing rules and the courses 
to be covered, so that mistakes such as were made in the 
Columb’z Y. C. 12ce could be avcided. 

The starting linc was off the Columbia Y. C. house, West 
Eighty-sixth street, thence to a mark on the west side of the 
river, off 1£5th street, thence to a mark off Sixty-sixth street, and 
back to the starting line—a distance of eight knots. This course 
was to have been c vered four times by the boats in the larger 
classes. ‘The course for the smaller boats was the same, except 
for the up-river mark, which was placed off 129th street. This 
makes a course of six knots. 

The house and grounds of the Columbia Y. C. were well filled 
with members and their guests, and many sightseers watched the 
race from Riverside Drive. A goodly fleet was lying off the club 
heuse, there being numerous steam and sail paektn to say noth- 
ing of many smaller power craft. 

The day was a most satisfactory one for power boat racing, there 
being little or no wind and smooth water. 

The craft entered in the small classes were started first, and at 
2:35 the five boats in Classes C und D were sent away. ‘These 
boats went twice over the — knot course, and Queen Bess, a 
cabin boat, won with ease, beating Regina, the second boat by 
nearly five minutes. 

Boats in Classes H, I and J were started at 2:40. These craft 
went twice over the six knot course. There were only three 
saree. Kaa withdsew, and San Toy II. defeated Ardis by 
m. 33s. 

In Classes K and L there were but two starters. 
drew, ores Nada alone. This boat distinguished herself by her 
unusual performance. She is fitted with a 3% horse-power Giant 
motor, but with this small amount of power she covered the 
twelve knot course in Ih. 24m. 27s., thus making far better time 
than some of the larger boats with more powerful ines. 

Standard, Japansky and Alert were the three entries in Classes 
Q. and R. These boats went four times over the eight knot 
course. When Standard reached the mark at 129th street, Mr. 
E. A. Riotte rounded, but after doing so, he realized that a mis- 
take had been made, and kept on to the 156th street mark. A’ert 
was doing well, but slipped her clutch before finishing the first 
round withdrew, Japansky did not show up to as good ad 


Korie with- 
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vantage es on Decoration Day. It was said that her engine was 
not running well, and that considerable time was lost in makin 

repairs. As Japansky was at no‘ time dangerous, Stand- 
ard had the race well in hand from the start. Her powerful 
110 horse-power motors ran evenly throughout. She covered the 
first round of the course in 25m. 30s.; the second in 25m. flat; 
the third in 25m. 28s., and the fourth in 26m, 59s. She averaged 
19.1 knots for the 32 knots. : 

Water Lily should have started with the boats in Classes S, T 
and V, but she wert with the boats in the clgss above, five min- 
utes too soon, and was disqualified. . 

Mr, C. H. Tangeman timed his boat Fiat to a nicety, and she 
crossed the starting line 3s. after the gun, leading the boats in her 
class. Hard Boiled Egg, with Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt at the 
wheel, crossed second and Shooting Star, with Mr. H. A. Lozier 
steering, third. 

Fiat turned the mark at 129th street, and the others followed. 
Fiat did very well, and averaged 15.8 knots. She beat Shooting 
Star 56s. actual time. It is thought that Shooting Star will do 
better as the season progresses. e is to be fitted with a larger 








rudder, in order that she may answer her helm quicker. Hard 
Boiled Egg was outclassed, and finished minutes behind. 
The summary: 
Classes C and D—Start, 2:35—Course 16 Knots. 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Queen Bess, R. H. Stearns 4 34 35 1 29 35 1 42 10 
egina, A. L. Cain. -4 37 30 2 02 30 1 47 02 
Aleres II., R. C. Fisher. .-4 31 39 1 56 39 1 56 39 
Getty, BeOS WOM, oc ccccscccoccces 5 15 48 2 40 48 141 
DUE, Be es an Scccenccccesene 4 46 07 211 07 1 67 41 
Classes H, I and J—Start, 2:40—Course 16 Knots. 
Ardis, R. M. Haddock..........00- 414 34 1 34 1 34 34 
eh ear -Did not finish. 
San Toy II., W. H. Barrow...... 414 04 1 34 04 1 33 O1 
. Classes K and L—Start, 2:45—Course, 12 Knots. 
Nada, C. A. Godshalk... «+e04 09 27 1 24 27 1 24 27 
MEME Skecrswndetaereconsscoeskvases Did not finish. 

Clases 2 and R—Start, 2:50—Course, 32 Knots. 
Standard, E. A. Riotte............. 4 31 27 1 41 27 1 41 27 
Japansky, Bee WMO oo vcceccee 5 11 33 2 21 33 20019 
Alert, G, RS Did not finish. 

’ Classes S, T and U—Start, 2:55— Course, 24 Knots. 

Fiat I., C. H. Tangeman......... 4 26 07 1 31 07 

Hard Boiled Egg, W. K. Vander- ; 

_” HS Wa caus tessaneed ahceaeees 4 32 21 1 37 21 1 37 21 
Shooting Star H. A. Lozier, Jr...4 27 01 1 32 03 1 30 55 
Water Lily, Frank Seaman........ Started in wrong class. 


re Queen Bess, San Toy II., Nada, Standard, and 
iat 1. 





Manhassett Bay Y. C. 


Manhasset Bay, L. I. Sound—Saturday, July 11. 


Tur fifth annual regatta of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. was held 
on Saturday, June 11. There were twenty-eight starters, but a 
sharp squall, that broke toward the end of the race, prevented 
eight of the boats from finishing. 

The 30 and 18ft. sloop classes did not fill, and as a result, Alert 
and Plover had walkovers, although the latter boat did not finish. 

At the start the wind was light from the E.N.E., but a little 
later the wind flattened out and the race developed into a drifting 
match. About 5 o’clock the squall that had been making in the 
S.E. broke. At this time Alert, sailed by Mr. Harry Maxwell, 
was well toward the finish line, and the smaller fry were near the 
seepneee buoy. From this time on the boats had some lively 
work. 

There were five starters in the raceabout class. Rogue, cleverly 
handled by Mr. A. B. Alley, beat Tartan, the second boat, 4m. 4s. 
Meyola was third. 

Of the four starters in the Larchmont one-design class, Houri 
had rather the best of it, and finished a winner. Adelaide’s 
owner protests Houri for fouling his boat at the Matinicock mark. 

Una beat her three competitors in the 25ft. sloop class. She 
may lose the race on corrected time, however. In the 2lft. 
sloop class, Jeebi made the best elapsed time over the course, 
but she, too, may lose the race on time allowance. 

Wa Wa won in the Indian Harbor one-design class. 
tenna was second and Anawanda did not finish, 

Wister did not finish in the Manhasset Bay one-design class, 
and the race goes to Arizona, the only other starter. 

None of the boats that started in the Hempstead Harbor one- 
design class, the 18ft. sloop class or the Lark class finished. 

The — committee, composed of Messrs. Charles D. Mower, 
Henry C. Ward and Frederick A. Hill, were on board Commo- 
dore Alker’s steam yacht Florence. 

The summary follows: 


Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 12:50— Course, 10% Miles. 


Owa- 





Finish. Elapsed. 
I Fa ae Ca dwotsbkaatevindaiacsnaccucd 4 41 22 3 51 22 
Raceabout Class—Start, 12:55—Course, 10% Miles. 

Se i ae eee -5 20 47 4 25 47 
Rogue, A. B. Alley.. me 414 06 
Tartan, A. H. Pirie..... 41810 
SE Pa ar Do oc cnaeens sekensasacee 4 2418 
Kermmmapeet, Th. Go Pye. cccscccccccsccscecsss 5 25 10 4 30 10 

Larchmont 21ft. Class—Start, 1:00—Course, 10% Miles. 
PE. 0. as ER nv ackecscéececesturesncet 5 23 10 4 23 10 
Vaquero II., J. M. Moran.......... cdeedecsphed 5 25 21 4 25 21 
BPS. Mas: os. MUNN: 6.050 cceccscccuwsceenses 5 28 29 4 28 29 
SOU Et a cuicssvcnsaehescdsoveecuses 5 22 42 4 22 42: 
2 Sloops—25ft. Class—Start, 1:05—Course, 10% Miles. 
virefiy, S Be SNE scccnieccceaccesesacis’ 5 34 32 4 29 32: 
DEM Te i MR oe ssbsecssnencnsckbaveneeees 5 34 37 4 29 37 
ES ae) Ms I cece ces baiusanemsesnad 5 23 56 418 56 
SFU, We: Bs NES linn cscenvcientccseiacs 5 21 42 416 42 

Sloops—21ft. Class—Start, 1:05—Course, 10% Miles. 
OR Me MR dn tctcocnese depickestnins 5 39 26 4 34 26 
Jeebi, A. D, R. Brown....... caticecondapsweses 5 36 36 4 31 36 
skip, C. M. Pinckney......ccccccce ekeesanten 5 41 20 4 36 20 
Be BW We Seo vasccacaxvcasccevssacces Did not finish. 
Indian Harbor One-Design Class—Start, 1:10—Course, 10% Miles. 
i, ee ee OSes: Did not finish. 
Owatonna, Govrgs pS a eee wakabcae 5 49 43 4 39 43 
WE Be Be Pied venastaciccensiccosies 5 44 15 43415 


Manhasset Bay One-Design Class—Start, 1:15—Course, 10% Miles 


OEE, CINE: I se sence sccccscccccpeces Did not finish. 

ee ee 5 51 33 4 36 33 

Ifempstead Harbor One-Design Class—Start, 1:20—Course, 10% 

Miles. 

Ee i Ns oa shri cache cectsssee coats Did not finish. 

Gosting, Mattia & Prattiscccccscscccesescee ..-Did not finish. 
S',ops—18ft. Class—Start, 1:15—Course 10% Miles. 

Plover, lioward Place........... nisnctien +++++-Did not finish. 

a. Lark _Class—Start, 1:20—Course, 10% Miles. 

Skidoo, M. Z. D. Davies......... seeeeeeeeeeessDid not finish, 

Yellow Jacket, Geo. B. Robinson....... +-+e++-Did not finish. 


The winners were: Alert, Rogue, Houri, Una, Jeebi, Wa Wa, 
and Arizona, 





Edgewood Y. C. 


Narragansett Bay, R. I.—Saturday, June 11. 


Perrect weather and a stiff E. breeze of the whole-sail variety 
made interesting sport at the first club regatta of the season for 
Edgewood Y. C., | aaa ll. There were very few entries, and mm 
oniy one class was there any interest, the t. cats affording all 
the sport. There were four entries in this class, and they gave 
cne of the prettiest races that has been seen in these waters im 
many’ a day, three of them finishing within 20 seconds of each 
other, after sailing a course of eleven nautical miles, and at mo 
time after the start was there much open water between them. 
rhe only drawback was that the wind was in a quarter that gave 
free sailing on every leg of the triangular course, a broad reach 
and a run, and there was no chance for any windward work. 

Mblem caught the lead at the start, with Elizabeth a close sec- 
ond and Scatt away astern, with a bad handicap to overcome. 
Scatt caught up in short order, however, and gave the leaders a 
close rub. 

‘Ihe course was a short one, sailed three times over to make 
the distance, and Mblem lost the lead on the last round, Eliza- 
beth, which had previously fallen back to third place, walking 
up agdin ‘on’ her rivals and skipping into first place. She 
crcssed the line at the finish 13s. ahead of Mblem, which was only 
5s. ahead of Scatt. These three boats made a pretty start, a. 
pretty finish and a most interesting race right through. 


In the 25ft. cat class Ina beat Mae Hope, D, C. 's new 


boat, by 7m. 163, Ina also accomplished a notable feat in cover- 
ing the course in shorter time than the 30-footers, beating the 
actual time of Elizabeth by 50s. 


The summary: 
30ft. Cats—Start, 2:45. 








Finish. Elapsed. 

I Te NOOR ia cctacocassacaccieces 4 43 00 1 58 00 

NE OR Bi CE asc cccccqaccsscccsussece 4 4313 1 58 13 

Bese, Ti. DB. Samstag ins .ccccscccccsevesesd 4 4319 1 58 19 

Cee, Be. Wa COMBO ssw cccccccecccceseced 4 44 56 1 59 55 
25ft. Cats—Start, 2:47. 

eR NOs MORNE as as cc daveateccncenncecsee 4 44 10 1 57 10 

Mee Hoge, Di C. Strate. ccsccccccvsccess 4 51 26 2 04 25 
21ft. Cats—Start, 2:49 

Rival No. 1, C. May.. 5 04 30 2 15 30 

WN CO, BONO ncvccccccceseecccdsonesse 5 03 47 21417 

*Not qualified 

Launches—Start, 3:03. 

Gos Gees Diy Wletec cc ccccvcsccscdcveseces ---4 51 06 1 48 06 





Columbia Y. C. 


Chicago, Lake Michigan—Saturday, June 11. 
Tue thirteenth annual Michigan City race of the Columbia 


Y. C. was unquestionably the most successful ever sailed. Three 
big steamers loaded with guests, besides several sail and steam 
yachts followed the racing fleet. eo 

The most notable occurrence was that of Commodore Price’s 
2ift. cabin class yacht Yo San, formerly Little Shamrock, she 
defeating the entire fleet on corrected time, and defeating the 
crack 52-footer Vencedor, the second best yacht on corrected 
time, by over ten minutes. Vencedor won the South Shore 
Amusement Co. cup. 

Illinois won the Vreeland Hotel cup. . 

Nomad won the Hotel Shultz cup and Yo San won the Loftis 
Bros. cup. 


The other prize winners were: Columbia, Sadie, Mokahi and 












Marie. The summary folows: ; 
Over 45ft. Racing Length—Distance, 38% Miles. 
Start. Corrected. 
WONOGRE co ccicscccnccccecncsstvcccescccsctacceses 00 3 42 16 
NE can letouudedeveccevenoncdevesdecseotssvaes 12 50 00 3 51 68 
NEVO  ccecccccccccccecccvecsccvessoescocesescece 1 00 00 4 32 02 
, Class 2A, 
NE. iceciacicucacecenscc ansaduaecsqanacsesownss 12 45 00 3 43.17 
Iroquois .... Guschdédnsadbaiienkeaene 12 45 00 4 03 43 
TOs Riv act cavenscccccdscccsecoscsevccies 12 45 00 4 18 31 
Class 3A, 
Nymph 2 30 00 4 05 41 
Columbia . 2 30 00 3 58 35 
Widsith 2 30 00 4 16 33 
Wizard 2 30 00 4 13 57 
Gloria 2 30 00 4 15 10 
i ere ..-12 30 00 4 31 39 
RE da cee cicnscsebeducsescctocncapnadonscenas 12 30 00 oe ee 
Class 4A. 
WINS s.citheccevccccadedducsidonansktacectéenaces “+ 
Snap Shot 4 33 24 
Sinner 41718 
Colleen 4 00 00 


Finish so close in this class boats will have to be remeasured. 


21ft. Cabin Class. 


RUIN device ceckadacedudcenasketuneusanveosscen 12 40 00 4 31 10 
TEOOMEE ccccccccccedecastocnseccescssccesseeseve 12 40 00 4 37 54 
al TL. saavdavecdeeadedeteudeciaebeuxnrecueces 12 40 00 4 44 22 
Class 2B. 
SUID so cccncciccicocccccceeveuseeveonscsces 12 35 00 4 50 25 
MOMMA Tile, cacnas ddn-ckewenatecscsencdcenewessnes 12 35 00 4 32 53 
PEMMEER,. svecccccecccsenesesetdccesecorccesescace 12 35 00 4 49 08 
MN Gu setrdanwsedcausageaanvedisareesaanccdseses 12 35 00 417 09 
Class 3B. 

DN” wtcnctncucceaniedvdedendwapeenvecseceeas 12 20 00 417 04 
WN cd subackasatraatauuminscnededceveseenewes 12 20 00 4 21 42 
Class 4B 
ES. .cisddencddcurqrdcianavnereiacceseqsewensecs 12 00 00 4 55 18 
MED svrnadensscadvenvasswnetdacivavsidectcuvess 12 00 00 5 00 00 
Schooners and Yawls Under 45ft. R. L. 

DRONE ebacncndccsccvautecadeducsestacesensseues 12 30 00 4 09 27 
PEL, ccdveavcivntandssamediadedievadhensosins 12 30 00 4 26 28 
PEE. ncuumingdavetagetsoncouteecedeucqeendocees 12 30 00 ° oe 
NE BINED Si vaccsccsveseiccecevcsecwscsnccuces 12 30 00 7 “s 


Shattemuc Yacht and Canoe Club. 


Hudson River—Saturday, June 4. 


THE first of a series of three races to be held during the month 
ef June by the power boats enrolled in the fleet of the Shattemuc 
Y. and C. C., of Ossining, N. Y., took place off the club house 
on Saturday, June 4, over a triangular course, four nautical miles 
around. ‘There was a large gathering present on the verandas of 
the club house, many ladies being among those interested in the 
event. 4 E 

The ten boats in the three classes presented a very pleasing pic- 
ture as they cut off toward the outer mark flags. — In starting, 
there was some clever jockeying for position, especially in Class 
C. The result of the race was a decided credit to the work of 
Measurer Roger M. Haddock, who rated the contesting craft 
according to the classification of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation. Ardis, winner in Class I, in the race at Manhassett Bay 
on May 30, and owned by Mr. Haddock, was the committee boat. 
The regatta committee consisted of Messrs. Wm. M. Carpenter, 
chairman; Wm. E. Barlow and Robert T. Dennis. Following is 
the summary. Preparatory signal for all classes was fired at 2:40 
F. Mi. 


Class E—26ft (Blue Flag)— ae 2:50—Course, 8 Miles 


inish. Elapsed. Corrected. 

Robin, Wm. M. Carpenter......... 4 02 33 1 12 33 1 12 33 
Florence, Wm. F. Mezger........ 4 02 46 112 46 112 46 
Sioux, Louis H. Soule............- 410 06 1 20 06 114 12 
Teddy, J. H. Carpenter..........+. 4 06 52 1 16 52 1 04 16 
Isamyr, Anthony B. Murray....... 413 28 1 23 28 1 02 40 

Class D—2ft. (White Flag)—Start, 2:55—Course, 12 Miles. 
Getty, Morris Vail........cseceeees 43019 1 35 19 1 351 
Spry, H. M. Carpenter............. 4 41 10 1 46 10 1 46 10 

Class C—40ft. (Red Flag)—Start, 3:00—Course, 16 Miles. 
Rover, oo Bedell... .ccccccssoce 4 52 24 1 52 24 1 52 24 
Senta, F. G. Mead...cccocccccccces 4 52 06 1 52 06 1 44 36 
Isabel, Ed. B. Sherwood.......... 4 52 53 1 52 53 1 44 41 


The winners were: 
Class D—First, Getty. 
Class C—First, Senta; Second, Isabel. 


Atlantic Y. C. 


Sea Gate, New York Bay—Saturday, June 11. 


Tue first race for the Havens cup, open to boats in Classes M 
uml below, enrolled in the Atlantic Y. C., was held on Saturday, 
June 11. There were eight starters, all the boats competing in 
one cless. Time allowance is figured based on measurements 
obtained under the new rule ratings. 5 , 

The wind was light from the W. by S. The boats sailed three 
times over a course, with the usual marks at Fort Hamilton, 
Marine and Field Club and Brooklyn Y. C., starting and finish- 
ing off the club house at Sea Gate, a total distance of about 
eleven knots. The starting gun was given at 3 o’clock, and it 
was a run to the first mark. Spinnakers were carried part of 
the way. , 

a first away, followed by Bobtail, Redwing, Bagheera, 
Vivian II., Careless, Trouble and Smoke, in the order named. 

Bobtail was leading at the first mark, and gradually increased 
her lead until the finish. She crossed 3m. 49s. ahead of Bagheera. 

Careless, far behind, withdrew on the second round. 

The summary: 

Classes M and Under—Start, 3:00. 


Class E—First, Isamyr; second, Teddy. 






Finish. Elapsed. 

Bobtail, E. F. Luckenbach............seeeeees 5 24 18 22418 
Bagheera, Hendon Chubb............++++e00- 5 28 07 2 28 O7 
“Wiesn -11., S. Ey VetGee us grecessaccccccccccoes 5 29 00 2 29 00 
Redwing, J. B. O’Donohue............s.+-e00% 5 48 12 2 48 12 
“Mary, Max Grundner..........cccceceeseeeeeees 5 58 13 2 68 13 
Smoke, L. H. Dyer....... eeee6 OL 52 3 01 52 
‘Trouble, W. A. Barstow. --6 04 50 3 04 50 
Careless, F. J. Havens......scccccsesseveveeeeeDid Bot finish. 


Bite Bange and Gallery 


Fixtures, 
June 12-20.—Union Hill Schuetzen Park, N. J.—National Schuet- 
zenbund Festival. T 


June 26.—Zeltner’s Morrisania Park.—German-American Shooting 
Society’s shoot. 





The Palma Troyhy. 


WasHINGTON, June 11.—By unanimous vote the executive com- 
mittee of the National Rifle Association, which met here to-day, 
decided to return forthwith to England the Palma trophy, which 
the American team won at the Bisley shoot last September because 
of the charges made that the American team violated a rule of the 
contest, in using a rifle slightly different from that used by the 
regular army of this country. 

It was also decided to withdraw the Palma trophy from this 
year’s competition. 

The executive committee unanimously adopted the following 
preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, This committee has carefully considered all the facts 
and correspondence in connection with the controversy which fol- 
lowed the Palma trophy competition of 1903; and 

Whereas, We regret the evident differences of opinion which 
have been made matter for publication, and while we find the cap- 
tain of the American team made no secret whatever of the exact 
character of the rifles, believing their use perfectly proper, which 
differences of opinion would never have existed had he officially 
submitted the rifles for approval, in accordance with the explicit 
instructions given him by the president of this Association; and 

Whereas, Prolongation of the arguments as to what is or is not 
conformity with regulation patterns of rifles might be continued 
indefinitely, with no prospective good resulting therefrom; and 

Whereas, It is the unanimous sentiment of this committee that 
the existing controversy cannot continue without working serious 
injury to competitive military rifle shooting the world over; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby ratify all statements made in the let- 
ter of the president of this Association to the secretary of the 
National Rifle Association of Great Britain, dated March 7, 1904, 
and instruct the president to withdraw the Palma competition from 
the programme for the current year, and to cause the Palma trophy 
to be immediately returned to the National Rifle Association of 
Great Britain, to be held by that organization for future com- 
petition. 

Telegraphic orders were sent to New York, where the Palma 
trophy is now kept, that it be packed and shipped immediately 
to England. 

An invitation was read from the United Rifle Societies of France 
for an American team to participate in the meet to be held at 
Lyons from July 7 to 18. This meet will be for sporting rifles, 
and will have forty shots lying down, forty shots kneeling, and 
forty shots standing. The committee decided to make public the 
invitation, and if it is practicable, to send a team. 





The Fourth National Bundesfest, 


Tue German-American shooting societies from all parts of the 
United States met in Union Hill Park on June 12 for an eight- 
day festival and prize shoot. The best riflemen in the country 
are present, and are striving for the honors and prizes. 

A grand parade of all the societies connected with the Bund was 
held in New York on Monday, and was reviewed by Mayor Mc- 
Clellan. The festival will continue until Monday, June 20, when 
prizes to the value of $50,000 will be divided among the lucky 
marksmen. The leading scores on the various targets up to 
Monday night, June 13 are appended. A full report of the winners 
will appear next week. Scores: 

Ring target, 3 shots, possible 75: M. Dorrler 72, H. M. Pope 
71, L, C. Moore 71, Windsor Morris 69, Louis C. Buss 68, 
R. Bendler 66, G. E. Cook 65, A. W. Peterson 65, E. Van Zandt 
65, Gus Homerighausen 65. 

Man target, 5 shots, possible 100: L. Flach 97, H. Neuweyler 
93, A. W. Peterson 91, H. M. Pope 89, Aug. Strecker 86, G. H. 
Wiegman 83, Lambert Schmidt 82, John Rebhan 82, L. C. Buss 80. 

Standard American target, 6 shots, possible 50: W. G. Hudson 
47, H. M. Pope 45, L. C. Moore 44, A. W. Peterson 44, Windsor 
Morris 44, Geo, Schnerring 44, J. Hauerwaas 44. 

Target of honor, 3 shots, possible 75: A. J. Huebner 67, A. 
Hubaleck 63, G. Homerighausen 61, Geo. Bain 61, F. Kast 52. 

Bullseye target: KR. Goldthwaite 11 degrees, Ignatz Martin 71. 


Ohio National Guard, 


The annual competition of the Ohio National Guard will be held 
at Newark, July 18 to 24, inclusive. Col. Edward T. Miller visited 
the range on June 8, and inspected the grounds, which are being 
put in order. The programme will consist of about twenty-five 
matches, arranged so as to cover all kinds of firing, during the 
first four days. At the end of that period the fifty men who have 
scored the highest aggregates will remain for two more days and 
compete for places on the State team. This State team will rep- 
resent Ohio at the Fort Riley, Kansas, competition, where the 
National Guard teams of the United States will compete with the 
regular army. It will also furnish the men who will go to Sea 
Gut to represent Ohio in the National Riflemen’s Association’s 


contests. Bonasa. 


Cincinnatt Rifle Association, 


Cincinnatt, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at 
Four-Mile House, Reading Road, June 5. Conditions, 200yds., off- 
hand at the 25-ring target. Payne was declared champion for the 
day with the good score of 229. A strong, gusty 3 to 5 o’clock 
wind prevailed throughout the day. The scores: 





POREO cdccccoce 229 221 218 214 206 Odell ......... 203 202 201 200 195 
Hofer .........222 213 209 209 201 Trounstine ...202 183 180 164 158 
Bruns ... .-215 211 207 208 197 Freitag ....... 199 191 190 188 183 
Nestler ........211 204 202 201 198 Drube ........ 198 182 176 ... .c- 
Roberts .......211 200 190 187 186 Uckotter ...... 178 162 143 ... ... 


Gindele ....... 210 204 203 194 ... 





Presque Isle Rifle Club. 


Erit, Pa.—The club held its first shoot of the season on June 4, 





vsing Standard targets at 200yds. Scores: 

G German...... -.-81 78 75—234 Capt Bacon.......... 69 67 65—201 
| Stedham .... -13 73 67—213 MEL avensnacand 64 63 62—189 
WH Parker... . 80 67 66—213 Hunter ........ ---55 48 46—149 
A Mount oereseeeeeedd 10 62-208 Jordon............32 29 22—83 


BIA BLANCO. 
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‘FOREST AND:STREAM? _ 





If you want your shoot to be announced here sedd a 
actice like the following: 





Fixtures. 

June 15-16.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Michigan 
State Trapshooters’ L. K. F Sec’y. 

*June 15-16.—Millvale, Pa., od and Gun Clu 

june: 15-17.—Lincoln, Il. —lIllinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. James Davis, 

June 16.—Lendon, ase ‘annual tournament of the 
Spring wood Gun Club. B. Glover, Sec’y. __ ‘ 
June-27,—Fitchburg, Mass., Rife ‘and Gun Club third annual in- 

vitation prize team shoot. I. O. Converse, Sec’y. 

June 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The as Assuciation’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars 
added to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 
219 Coltart Square, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Tune 25.—East Walpole, Mass. md annual tournament of the 
Neponset Gun Club; in prizes. M. H. Grant, Sec’y. 

June e Bi-July 2—French Lick Springs, ind.—luuueamem of the 

Gun Club; strictl: ; $500 added money. John 
u Lillv. Pres.. Tadianapoli jis. 
July 1-2.—Brownwood, Tex.—West Texas Gun Club League. tour- 


nament. 
ly 4.—Brunswick, Me., Gun Club all-day target tournament. G. 
i Mu. Wheeler, Sec "y. . 


July 4—Richmond, Va— East End Gun Club annual merchan- 
dise shoot. J. A. Anderson, Sec’y. 

July _4.—Pittsfield, a ms Rod a Gun Club all-day shoot. 
Harold S. Sidway, Sec y. 

July 4.—Buffalo, N. * infallible Gun Club amateur tournament. 
Added money; merchandise prizes. F. J. Person, Sec’y. 
July 4.—Lexington, Ky.—Ashland Gun Club ‘tournament and Blue 

Grass championship. Robert R. Skinner, Mgr. 

July 46.—Memphis enn., Gun Club tournament; $600 added 
money and trophies. A. H. Frank, M 

July 46.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s een, 
under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Oswal 
Leicht. Sec’y. 

July 6-7.—Homer, Ill.—Homer and Ogden Gun Clubs’ tournament. 

*july 6-7. —Kane, Pa, Kod and Gun Club. 

July &9.—Wausau, Wis.—Wisconsin League of Gun Clubs’ State 
tournament. H. G. McCrossen. Sec’y. 

iy, y 12-13.—Litchfield, Ill. —Consolidated Tra eter Congress. 

uly 1214.—Denver, Colo.—Grand Western dicap tournament. 

july “2244.—St. Foul, Minn., Kod and Gun Club amateur nandi- 
eap tournament. J. L. L. D. M Morrison, Sec’y-Mgr. 

*July "is-14 Scottdale: Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

July, 19-20 .—Shamokin, Pa.,. Gun Club midsummer shoot. S. C. 

ocum, Sec’y. 

July _19-22.—Cincinnati, O., Gun Club annual handicap; $2,200 
added money and guaranteed purses. A. B. Heyl, Sec’y. 

July 20-21.—Armada, Mich.—Tournament of the Eastern Michigan 
"Gun Club; $100 added. E. W. Sutton, Sec’y. 

July 27-28—Grand Forks, N. D.—The ineeremee Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Grand Forks Gun Club. 
W. M. Ferguson, Sec’ 

Avg. 9$-10.—Litchfield, II. —Consolidated Trapshooters’ Congress. 

Avg. 9-10.—Raleigh, N. C.—North Carolina Trapshooters’ Associa- 
tion tournament. 

Aug. 9$-10.—Birmingham, Ala.—Alabama tournament. 

Aug. $12.—West Baden, Ind.—indian tournament; $1,000 added 


money. 

*Aug. 10-11.—Bradenville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

Aug. 10-12.—Branttord, Ont.—Domimon ot Canada Trapshooting 
—_ 7 Protective Association’s fourth annual tournament. 


Cutcliffe, 7 
aean 1530. —Buffalo, N ¥—New York State shoot. 
Aug. 24-25.—Hot Springs, S. D.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 


amen, ante © the auspices of the Hot Springs Gun Club. H. 


*Aug. A $% So Pa., Rod and Gun Club, 

Sept. 2 a Mass. —Fall tournament on Labor Day; $25 
Kites, y 

*Sept. 6-7.—Irwin, Pa., Rod and Gun Club tournament. 

*Sept. 14-15. —Rufisdale, Ps. -» Rod and Gun Club. 

*Sept. 27-28.—Monessen, Pa., Gun Club. 

*Oct. 45.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club. 

ee 7 lvania Sephaee League tournaments. C. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








The Pittsfield, Mass., Rod and Gun Club announce an all-day 
shoot for July 4, and that all shooters are welcome. Mr. Harold 
S. Sidway is the secretary. ® 


The general averages for the two-day tournament at Ligonier, 
Pa., June 7 and 8, were made as follows: First, E. D. Fulford 
309 out of 330; second, L. J. Squier 307; third, J. T. Atkinson 305; 
fourth, Geo. Cochran, 300. ® 


At the New York Athletic Club target shoot, held in connection 
with the club games, at Travers’ Island, June 11, the guests’ 
sterling silver cup was won by Mr. A. A. Schoverling, with the 
excellent score of 47 out of 50 targets. 


In the first of a cup series of seven contests arranged by the 
S S. White Gun Club, and held at Gorgas Station, Pa., June 11, 
Mr. Chas. Newcomb scored a win with 24 out of 25 targets. In 
the club event at 25 targets, he also broke 24. 


At Camden, N. J., June 11, a return match was shot between 
fifteen-man teams of the Clearview Gun Club, of Darby, Pa., and 
the North Camden Gun Club. Each man shot at 26 targets. The 
Clearview club won by 2 score of 306 to 279. 


‘lhe Buckeye Gun Club of Dayton, O., still hold possession of 
the Phellis trophy by virtue of 263 to 244, the latter being the 
result of the Cincinnatit team’s effort on June 7. There were 
six men on a side, and each man shot at 50 targets. 


Mr. F. J. Person, secretary, informs us that the Infallible Gan 
Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., has fixed upon July 4 for an amateur 
teurnament. There will be added money and merchandise prizes 
for the high guns. Professional experts may shoot for targets 
only. 

* 


Under date of June 9, Mr. Edward F. Markley, secretary 1. G. 
C., writes us as follows: “The Independent Gun Club’s challenge 
to the Pattenburg Gun Club, of Pattenburg, N. J., has beem ac- 
cepted, and the match will be shot on the grounds of the latter 
club Saturday afternoon, June 18. The conditions are ae follows: 
Ten men to team, and 26 targets per man. ‘The losers. ase to gay 


A telegram of June 13 to us from Mr. Elmet E. Shaner, secte- 
tary-matiager of the Interstate Association, conveys the informa- 
tion that on the mofning of that day, in addition to the list of 
entries published elsewhere in our columns, fifty more were fe- 
ceived. This insures that the Grand American Handicap at tar- 
gets, to be held at Indianapolis next week will be a grand success, 
and also that the manager will be a busy man. 


The Jeannette Gun Club, and the Columbia Fishing Club, of 
Eltingville, Staten Island, held an invitation shoot at the Hudson 
County, N. J., Driving Park, on June 3, and, like previous shoots 
held jointly by these two organizations, it was a delightfully pleas- 
ant affair. Valuable merchandise prizes rewarded the skill of the 
shooters, and pleasant sociability and good cheer made the outing 
enjoyable for the shooters and their guests. 


There are nine target events on the programme of the Aquid- 
neck Gun Club shoot, to be held at Newport, R. I., June 18. 
This is the first of the club’s summer tournaments. Six events 
are at 15 and three at 20 targets, $1 and $1.25 entrance. Shooting 
begins at 11:30. Manufacturers’ agents may shoot for targets 
only. Targets 1% cent. Rose system. Sweepstakes optional. 
Ship shells care of the secretary, Mr. J. S. Coggeshalt, 32 Church 
street. Next shoot will be on July 30. 


The tie for the Pennsylvania individual State championship at 
live birds, of which the Williamsport diamond badge is the 
emblem, will be shot off at Harrisburg, Pa., June 18, on the 
grounds of the East Harrisburg Shooting Association. The con- 
testants are Messrs. Pyle, of Pittsburg; Stroh, of Pittston and 
Hepler, of Harrisburg. The East Harrisburg Gun Club handi- 
cap will also be shot. This is an event at 20 live birds, handicaps 
25 to 33yds., entrance $12, open to all. This contest will com- 
mence at 1 o’clock. Target events will commence at 9 o’clock. 


On Tuesday of last week the Emerald Gun Club shot the 
October and November shoots, on Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, 
N. J. To finish the year’s series, two shoots a month have been 
shct, since the New Jersey Legislature passed a law which prohibits 
pigeon shooting in that State after July 4. In the October event 
four were high with 9 out of 10, namely, J. Fischer, L. Colquitt, 
A A. Schoverling and L. H. Schortemeier, the latter shooting 
from the 32yd. mark. In the November event, three killed 
straight, namely, L. Colquitt, J. Whitley and J. Morrison. 


Mr. T. W. Morfey, of Dover, clinched some nails in the cham- 
pionship of New Jersey, on Thursday of last week, by defeating 
Mr, Frank Muldoon, of Freehold, in a contest for the cham- 
pionship trophy at Lake Denmark. Each shot at 26 live birds, 
and Mr. Morfey won by a score of 24 to 22. Mr. Muldoon lost 
two birds dead out. The referee, Mr. Henry C. Koegel, chal- 
lenged the holder, Mr. Morfey, and they will contest for the State 
championship at Lake Denmark, on June 25. The average trap- 
shooting reporter—other than the professionals—in expressing his 
emotional states of mind which he mistakes for sound judicial 
decisions, has two classes to which he calmly relegates the 
majority of trapshooters—namely, “the has beens” and “the 
second time on earth.” Mr. Morfey has been classed both ways, 
and it is not nice for him to shoot in such a first-class manner 
as he is shooting, and has been shooting. 

Bernarp WATERS. 





Lowell Rod and Gua Club. 


Lowett, Moss., June 11.—The Lowell Rod and Gun Club held 
their first serial shoot to-day. While there was a large attendance, 
only eleven shooters entered. 

Climax made the remarkable score of 98 out of 100, duplicating 
the score earlier in the season. Reliable “45,” usually in the 
90 per cent. class, scored 87 breaks. McKittrick, a new member, 
shot a score that is seldom equalled in this vicinity, 47 out of 530. 
The scores follow: 





Es cicconctocnonsotscasttend 9 9101010 10 10 10 98 
Reliable 4 9 9 810 7 810 8 87 
CUETICE cccccccccccesovces 881097988 83 
Oe ere 87798 710 8 82 
Edwards .... 8865698 49 7 
North .... 63716676 46 
McKittrick «se «s « 1010 8 910 47 
i = to cn ee Vee 35 
Mundy 6B B ico oc ce 00:00 23 
Chase ...c.cce es oe ee 18 

“E. Js Burns, Sec’y. 





S. S. White Gun Club, 


Goreas Station, Pa., June 11.—The first of a seven-contest series 
for a cup was shot to-day under the auspices of the S. S. White 
Gun Club, in connection with the regular monthly shoot. Mr. 
Charles Newcomb finished first in both events. Robinson de- 
feated White in a match for the club cup by the score of 15 to 10, 
and Watson Harper won over Arthur Denham in the challenge 
cup match by the score of 18 to 15. The scores: 

Club event, 25 targets: Newcomb 24, George 22, Stahr 21, 
Harper 21, Dr. Keeler 20, Tyson 20, Parry 19, Cantrell 18, Hinkson. 
17, Robinson 17, Dr. Cotting 16, Brewster 16, Lodge 15, Hise, Sr., 
15, Brenizer 15, White 14, Witherden 13, Wilkins 13, Vaile 12, Den- 
ham 11, Heite 10, Kendall 10. 

Cup event, 25 targets, $1 entrance: Newcomb 2, Harper 21, 
Dr. Keeler 21, Cantrell 20, Dr. Cotting 18, Hinkson 18, Parry 17, 
Brenizer 17, Witherden 16, Denham 16, Heite 13, Hise, Sr., 12, 


. Brewster 11. 





Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 8—At the weekly shoot of the 
Rochester Rod and Gun Club, held at Cobb’s Hill to-day, scores 
and back scores were shot as follows: 


Score. ait. - 





SaOW~ ovcccoserss Snow ..... 
Donovan .. 6 21 Donovan 
Clar' 3 2 Clark 
Snow .... 4 23 Stewart . 
Borst 7 23 Shoemaker 
Donovan 6 22 Shoemaker 
Clark 3 2% #£Snow .. 
—— S @ . Stet. 

© 2 #£Shoemaker 
pS $ @ 





Grand American Handicap Entries. 


PittssurG, Pa., June 12.—Inclosed herewith I hand you list of 
entries received to date for the fifth Grand American Handicap 
at targets, 211 in all. You will, of course, understand that this 
list will be added to, as all entries received in envelopes bearing 
post marks dated June 11 will be accepted as regular entries. 

Ermer E. Smaner, Sec’y-Mgr. 





Alkire, Frank, Williamsport, Ohio. 
Anderson, H. W., Salina, Kansas. 
Adams, C. B., Rockwell City, Iowa. 
Atchison, M. E., Giddings, Texas. 
Ahlers, L. F., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Anderson, Mark, Knox, Ind. 
Burmister, John, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Barto, Jos. B., Chicago, II. 
Boa, John S., Chicago, Ill. 
Butler, A. W., Chanute, Kansas. 
Butler, Mrs. A. W., Chanute, Kansas. 
Burnside, Guy, Knoxville, Ill. 
Baker, E. B., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Brady, Ed., Newbern, Tenn. 
Bennett, Mrs. Nellie, Denver, Colo, 
Burnham, Fred, Lowell, Ind. 
Bell, James W., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Britton, O. F., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bowen, Geo. Carmel, Ind. 
Baker, W. A., Griffin, Ga. 
Bellman, Chas., Pullman, IIl. 
Bellman, Chas., Pullman, II. 
Booker, Jr., W. F., Louisville, Ky. 
Bancroft, Geo. W., Orange, Texas. 
Clayton, William, Kansas City, Mo. 
Crosby, Wm. R., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Carnes, W. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Crumley, R. M., Bristol, Tenn. 
Cantelon, J. E., Clinton, Ont., Canada. 
Cooper, John, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Comstock, Horace A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cadwallader, H. W., Decatur, Ill. 
Caldwell, Fred, Warren, Ind. 
Clay, Jr., T. H., Paris, Ky. 
Clark, M. H., Wabash, Ind. 
Connor, A. C., Pekin, Ill. 
Cochran, George, Rodfield, Pa. 
Call, Burton, Montpelier, Ohio. 
Cole, Bayard, Thomson, III. 
Conrad, E. D., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Clausen, J., Davenport, Iowa. 
DuPont, Eugene E. Wilmington, Del. 
DuPont, Jr., Victor, Wilmington, Del. 
DuPont, 3d, Victor, Wilmington, Del. 
DuPont, Alexis I., Wilmington, Del. 
Donnelly, H. J., Guthrie, Okla. 
Dixon, J. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dickman, E. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Eaton, W. M., Oil City, Pa. 
Ellett, F. D., Keithsburg, Ill. 
Elliott, J. A. R., New York, N. Y. 
Ewing, J. G., Wilmington, Del. 
Erb, Jr., Fred, Lafayette, Ind. 
Fulford, E. D., Utica, N. Y. 
Faurote, F. M., Dallas, Texas. 
Freeman, H. D., Atlanta, Ga. 
Flinn, Austin S., Wabash, Ind. 
Frank, A. H., Memphis, Tenn. 
Fisher, C. C., Union City, Ind. 
Farrell, J. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Floyd, C. W., New York, N. Y. 
Faran, James J., Cincinnati, O. 
Foley, L., Nichols, Iowa. 

* Fanning, J. S., Jersey City, N. J. 
Felger, Otis A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gay, J. D., Pine Grove, Ky. 
Gleffer, H. W., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Gambell, Arthur, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Garrett, John W., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Gottlieb, Chris., Kansas City, Mo. 
Gilbert, Fred., Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Gragg, E. N., Lowell, Ind. 
Graham, J. R., Windmere, Ill 
Guptill, R. D., Aitkin, Minn. 
Gregory, B. E., Zionsville, Ind. 
Godcharles, Fred A., Milton, Pa. 
Gross, D. D., West Jefferson, Ohio. 
Griffith, E._C., Pascoag, R. I. 
Harris, Will G., Gallatin, Tenn. shat 1 
Hatcher, A. M., Bristol, Tenn. 
Hawkins, J. Mowell, Baltimore, Md. 
Henderson, G. T., Tampa, Florida. 
Huttenlock, W. R., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Huff, Walter, Macon, Ga. 
Hirschy, H. C., Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 
Hann, E. L., Denton, Texas. 
Head, J. L., Peru, Ind. 
Hovey, J. E., Clinton, Ontario, Canada. 
Harig, Wm., Cincinnati, O. 
Hershey, J. M., Carmel, Ind. 
Habich, Gus, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Heer, W. H., Concordia, Kansas. 
Henderson, Woolfolk, Lexington, Ky. 
Holding, Ed. W., Urbana, Ohio. 
Hensler, Max E., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Jeffers, Hazel, Ladoga, Ind. 
Jarvis, W. B., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kirby, A. W., Greenville, O. 
King, Jr., D. W., Denver, Colo. 
Kelsey, F. D., East Aurora, N. Y. 
Keef, Fred L., Kalamazoo, Mich. : 
Lay, Jr., Chas. H., Oil City, Pa. li 
Lord, Fred H., La Grange, Ill. ; 
Le Compte, C. O., Eminence, Ky. ' 
Latham, Thos. W., Cleveland, O. : 
Lewis, Geo. S., Fulton, N. Y. Py 
Long, Austin H., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Littler, J. M., Mathews, Ind. oe [om 
Lilly, John M., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Linderman, C. D., Cortland, Neb. 


o- 
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Mermod, Alex. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mullan, Chas. A., Brook, Ind. 
Marshall, Tom A., Keithsburg, Ill. 
Moulton, E. H., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Money, Harold B., St. Louis, Mo. 
Miller, George, Hamilton, Ind. 
Michaelis, Joseph, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Moller, Gus, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Moore, Dr. S. H., Indianapolis, Ind. - 
Morgan, Joseph R., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muellerschoen, Chas., Indianapolis, Ind. 
McDowell, A. P., Adair, Iowa. 
McMurchy, H., Fulton, N. Y. 
McCleskey, H. S., Americus, Ga. 
McDaniel, B. F., Converse, Ind. 
McDaniel, W. A., Converse, Ind. 
McKelvey, Jos. A., Hockessin, Del. 
Napier, J. M., Americus, Ga. 

Neal, T. A., Guthrie, Okla. 

Nash, W. T., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Neal, Elmer E., Bloomfield, Ind. 
Nichols, T. B., Nichols, Lowa. 
Nicols, Frank V., Medaryville, Ind. 
Newman, Abb, Owensboro, Ky. 
O’Brien, Ed., Florence, Kans. 
Parry, T. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peck, C. H., Remington, Ind. 
Park, J. T., Brook, Ind. 

Pfafflin, Charles A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pontefract, John W., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Powers, Chauncey M., Decatur, Ill. 
Pfeiffer, Lew, Cincinnati, O. 

Pohlar, Daniel, Cincinnati, O. 
Pragoff, Emile, Louisville, Ky. 
Patrick, E. W., Mechanicsburg, O. 
Premo, George, Amasa, Mich. 
Peirce, R. L., Wytheville, Va. 
Prowse, Charles O., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Powell, Geo. A., Shelbyville, Ind. 
Riehl, Frank C., Alton, Ill. 
Richardson, A. B., Dover, Del. 
Roll, Geo. J., Blue Island, Ill. 
Rhoads, R. S., Columbus, O. 

Rike, E. D., Dayton, O. 

Stipp, J. B., Bedford, Ind, 

Skelly, Jas. T., Wilmington, Del. 
Snell, Hugh A., Litchfield, Ill. 
Spinney, Arthur J., Goodland, Ind. 
Spencer, Chas. G., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sperry, A. D., Rock Island, Ill. 
Sell, J. A., Brook, Ind. 

Squier, L. J., Wilmington, Del. 
Stillwell, Mac, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Smithwick, H. W., Americus, Ga. 
Sayles, Herman, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Spencer, A. C., Muncie, Ind. 
Smiley, J. H., Mathews, Ind. 
Smith, T. Porter, Paris, Ky. 
Spencer, Harlow B., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stauber, A. J., Streator, Ill. 
Shepardson, Kit C., La Grange, Ind. 
Schuler, G. W., Cincinnati, O. 
Sunderbruch, A. H., Cincinnati, O. 
Strong, F. G., Shelbyville, Ind. 
Steele, A. B., Auburn, Ind. 
Sherwood, F. T., Bedford, Ind. 
Trimble, Ralph L., Covington, Ky. 
Thomas, Walter C., Tampa, Florida. 
Telsma, Alex. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Tripp, E. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Taber, M. E., Riverside, Cal. 
Taylor, John R., Newark, O. 
Townsend, C. M., Knox, Ind. 

Van Allen, S. M., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Voris, Ed., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Vietmeyer, H. W., Chicago, Ill. 
Vincent, W. T. S., Atlanta, Ga. 
Vannoy, Thos. H., Shelbyville, Ind. 
Willerding, Al., Evansville, Ind. 
Wiggins, C. B., Homer, IL 
Willard, Lem., Chicago, Ill. 

Ward, P. C., Walnut Log, Tenn. 
Williams, H. L., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Werts, Ed., Verona, Ohio. 
Wildhack, W. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Watson, David L., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Wilkinson, C. R., St. Paul, Minn. sg 
Wands, J. W., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wise, -W. N., Carmel, Ind. 

Ward, J, Q., Paris, Ky. 

West, Robert J., Brownsville, Pa. 
Winbigler, Dr. E. S., Alexis, Ill. 
Ward, Guy, Walnut Log, Tenn. 
Wilson, M., Rochester, Ind. 

Wile, Ik. M., Rochester, Ind. 
Young, Chas. A., Springfield, Ohio. 
Zea, William, Remington, Ind. 





Winchester Gun Clut, 


Wincuester, N. H., June 9.—On June 8, on the Wnchester Gun 
Club grounds, Mr. W. C. Goss, of Henniker, challenged and shot 
for the New Hampshire State individual championship cup, held 
by Mr. L. R. Nelson, of this place. Mr. Goss won with a score 
of 86 to 80. Each shot at 100 targets. 

Mr. Nelson showed poor form on account of close application 
te business. He has shot only twice at targets since September 
of last year. Mr. Goss is a good shot, as well as a good sportsman. 

Dr. Cole, of Henniker, was judge, and gave good satisfaction. 

Mr. John Whittier, of Henniker, came in the party, and in his 
pleasant way furnished plenty of jokes and fun. 

? F. D. Lusuz, Sec’y. 


Ossining Gun Club, 
‘Ossininc, N. ¥.—The following scores were made at the regular 
bi-monthly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. There were not 
enough shooters on hand to contest for the prize cups. Blandford 
got a run of 52 straight. No. 5 from 20yds. 





Rem, SSS8382. Fees, £ags tes 
A Harris... 497.6 222 A Beict... 9 2 SES ie 
C Blandford. 9101010.. 2322 R 


McAlpin.. .. «- oe «o Les oo 
MP aGB 








FOREST AND STREAM, 


The Soo’s Tenth Annual. 


Sioux Ciry, Ia., June 10.—When you look at the scores and 
note that sixty-eight shooters came and took part in the Soo Gun 
Club shoot, the number will speak well for the Soo Gun Club and 
its officers. There have been many more shooters at some of their 
big shoots, and that the numbers were less on this occasion was 
due to the distance handicap-used, which kept many shooters 
away. Yet the haadicaps were not severe save in the case of 
Klein and Taylor, and they were kept moving back and forth, 
Klein at 19 and 20 and Taylor at 17, 18 and 19. 

The weather was perfect, as the sun has shone all over the 
West during the past week. 

The officers of this club are seasoned men, and they have fine 
grounds for a tournament, with the exception that the targets are 
thrown into the sun, and there are some trees in the background. 

The yearly competition for the Interstate championship has 
been an interesting one, and the winners have netted a recom- 
pense that was beneficial. The oldest shooters in the State are 
members, viz.: J. W. Boyd and H. H. Hauman, of this city; 
Chas. Budd, of Des Moines, and Georg: Hughes, of Fonda. 

It is safe to say that when this club gives another tournament 
it will not open the shoot to traveling men, as they are not per- 
mitted to shoot for the cash, and that kept many from coming 
to this shoot, so if this club made mistakes this year it will try 
and give shooters what they want at the next annual, 

The traveling men present were Fred Lord, Chicago; Fred 
Whitney, Des Moines; Tom Marshall, Keithsburg; Chas. Budd, 
Des Moines; Pat Adams, Rockwell City, Ia.; M. Sharp, Bridge- 
port; Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, and J. E. French. 

There were many visitors each day, and they were well pleased 
with the expert squad. Gilbert dropped 16 out of 600. Kline was 
at his best making 90 per cent. from 19 and 20yds., and was win- 
ner of the Interstate championship, Spatz and Barber tied for 
second, Then, Townsend and Severson were third, Chingren 
fourth, Smith and Hughes fifth. 


First Day, June 7. 



















Events: 12345678 91011122 Shot 
Targets 15 15 20 15-15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 at. Broke. 

| 1441113 101417141320 15412 200 6 
Spatz, 17. . 11 12 18 13 11 16 13 13:19 11 13 19 200 169 
Barber, 17 :. 1113 18 11 1415-15 15 18 15 1417 200 15 
Chingren, 18.,,.... 13 13 16 11 15 14 13 13 16 15 15 16 200 170 
Duncan, 18 3..-.. IUWUBWNUNML 118 200 170 
Kline, 19 ... «.-15 1419 14 4 18 14 12 15 12 12:19 200 179 
Taylor, 17 ........, 14 12 17 10 10 13:16 1317 2 14 19 2 166 
Townsend, 18.. 13 14 29 14 14 14 14.13 19 13 1416 200 177 
Bills, 18..... “14 817 15 13 29 14 14 19 14 1419 200 180 

erson, 18 . d4 12 20.13.1418 13 1419121217 200 178 
Lerd, 16 «. 35.14 17 15 14-19 14 16 20 14 13 18 200 188 
Otten, 16 .........: 11.32.17 11 13 19:13 11:19 12 12 16 200 166 
Keister, 16 sep ee pddDl 18 16 12 19 11 13 His.... 4 18 
Hauman, 16°.....-. RWUWWWGWUGUNI 20 160 
Meyers, 16 ..... »--10 91512141510 10131312 2 200 145 
Budd, 16°......... +15 12 49 14 15 18 14 12 19 14 15 19 200 186 
Gilbert, 16 .....-.+ ~ 1415 18 # 14 19 16 14 20 15 15 20 200 193 
Burmeister, 16 ...: 13:12 17 18 14 16 13 14 14 13 12:17 200 168 
Marshall, 16 ....... 14 12 20 18 13 17 15 12 16 14:13:19 2 178 
Adams, 16. .......-, 13 14 19-45-44 20 13 15 19 12 1417 200 185 
Smith, 16. ........ 13 8 14 1311.14 11 13 20 15 13 18 200 163 
Hughes, 17 ...... «> 14 1216 13 12-18 14 14 20 14 13 19 200 176 
Peck, WP cca . 2 917121617 RUN7TU 1417 200 164 
Ealis, 17. 2. 10 14417 15 138 19 12 15 17 10 11 16 200 169 
Boyd, 16 296 11.44 19:13.1811519141416 9200-178 
Wilson, 16 12 17 11 14 17 15 14 18 14 12 16 200 175 
Gray, 17 . BBWINLNLB136b412 413 200 160 
Merrill, 16 13 12 14 12 12 16 13 1417 14 14 18 200 169 
Hunter, 17 ........ 14 12 19 1413 17 1410 19 13 11:17 2 173 
Wilkins, 16 . 12 131713 1217 13 13 16 131117 200 167 
Breok, 17 .. ..--13 13 16 12 15 19 131019 91418 200 171 
Toozer, 16.... -165 9171113181121 M 200 161 
Maxfield, 16 13 13 16 13 12 15 141317111217 200 166 
Driesbach, 16 ..... 11 14 17 12 1419 13 13 18,11 .. .. 165 142 
Bhague, 36 ...cccee ll 1517 13 14 17 13 11 16 11 13 16 200 167 
EE: BB <cxcccces EE OUD ot Se Ge 66 to ec 60 26 co 50 37 
Robinson, 16. Be BOP Ee cc Ue 66) 06 e404 bh-08 75 50 
Hyatt, 16 ......... 131419 1413 18111216 91018 200 167 
Farrin, 16 ........- i: | re > Pe ee 115 7 
Tkursten, 16 ...... DLE ck. ce cess ve-es 65 37 
Younglove, 16 ..... .. | oe Pe Ye 65 49 
Pi Tb cecaceae, 00,66 MS MATE OB ce ne. OW cc 155 111 
DEE, EE nacececos co oc se 2 7..131316 .. 13 16 115 89 
Roy Jones, 16...... .. .. .. 1013 20 141517 1213 19 150 133 


W O Hoon, 16..... .. .. «- -- 161813 1218141319 135 12 
WE De MOE, Mikccces oc. ne 00.00) coves SLE EE Ee es se 65 
L Calson, 16....... i te, te de 08 50 33 


Second Day, June 8. 









Events: 123 465 678 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 at. Broke. 
Townsend, 18 ..... 15 12 16 15 12 18 13 1418 13 14 14 200 174 
MENG 20 ccccessess 141419131317131518131520 200 184 
aes, BT vccsccecs 10 11 16 1415 18 121519141318 200 17 
Chingren, 18 .. 1213 18141415 141418121318 200 175 
Dancan, 18 ........ 101118 14144181441415 1413 14 200 169 
Kline, 19 ... --- 141219 131517131519151518 200 185 
Carter, 17 ... --- 1313171411 18131315131217 200 169 
Taylor, 18 ... -- 131419 1410 19 141117 13 15 18 200 178 
Se ee --- 111117 131416 151418121416 200 171 
Severson, 18 ...... 14 13 18 12 14 18 11 13 19 10 13 20 200 175 
EMOGS OF edcdscevess 12 13 17 12111813 1216151119 200 169 
TERME Th oxi0 cscvsve 12 13 16 141119141319111217 2 171 
eee 14 13 1813 131712 1017141119 200 171 
Hauman, 16 ....... 15 1116 141519131419141215 200 177 
Stee, 36 cc cccues OS kk. eR. ee a Se 78 
Budd, 16 .......... 13 14 18 15 15 18 13 12 20 14 15 18 200 185 
Gilbert, 16......... - 15 15 2015 15 20161419151519 20 197 
Burmister, 16...... 21215141216111219111314 200 161 
Marshall, 16 ...... 131516151318121317151118 200 176 
Adams, 16 ......... 13 1419 151518 151419131218 200 18 
pS ih Ee: 13 13 1913 13 16 13 1319131418 200 177 
ee TE canvess 1213191415 15141515141418 200 178 
i See 13 10171212 15131016101414 200 156 
BG A ocecesee tes 12 13 15 111418131320151217 20 173 
SN: DB. ccnveeveks 12 141513131613 816101216 200 158 
WOME. SE wecccces BS EE Oe Be FA on. 06: 00. 00 100 81 
(  S. aaeeee 131316151319 ...... 100 89 
CORE TE 5 vac ceesn 111216181117121315141312 200 159 
DL A secesvaen 16 13 1613 111313151713 ..15 18 154 
Keister, 16 ...:.... 12141814 718...... 100 83 
Otten, 16 a oe coleman pevew ON ae 100 82 
Norton, 17 ........ LMWUVBbBBEBU 200 167 
Harris, 16 ......... 131016131014.... 100 76 
ones, 17 . 1414 16 13 13 19 13 165 149 
axfield, 16 1131714 915.. 100 83 
Hunter, 16 . $e selod ge sve BO 80 TL 
Robinson, 16 WUBbBLIbU 200 «148 
ague, 16 . 13 13 1713 1013 .. 100 79 
Thorpe, 16 11 13 16 12 1417 13 200 «166 
— 16 “ : - 131013211 115 81 
jompson, ceinabe- ak thi« 30 19 
Se: --. 16BUbLI 170 3=—:139 
Driesbach, 16 141413111218 .. 100 82 
Rust, 16 ... 1221216131418 1 200 155 
Younglove, 9 915 81317.. gue cee: SE 71 
Toozer, 16.... Se ED wn 40 ce De Oe wea: 38 80 59 
Dubrook, 1 -- 1214415111119131318101011 200 - 167 
eider, 16 ..... IL 91512 912 91010...... 150 97 
Pagane, 16 - s..5.... -RBRbUlWRITBNIB.. oa: 
Mangle, 16 ........ .. pd: So. calew, ont 00led- ne oe i 36 22 
Third Day, June 9. 
Events: 12345678 9101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 20 16 15 20 15 15 20151520 3 at. Broke. 
Townsend, 17 ..... 131416 1113 15.1313 9121217 200 168 
Spatz, 17 .......... 13 SSPE VEs Re BuS 200 «172 
Barber, 17 ......... 1412 15 14412 17 141416151220 200 175 
Chingren, 18....... bRUGMUMUUNBBULWIS Ww 17% 








Duncan, 16 ........ 12 141711 12 14141319151417 20 172 
ee 131319 91517151317131418 200 17% 
Taylor, 17 ......... 15 918101317131319 81517 200 167 
Smith, 18 .....e<« 15 13 16 121416131316141317 200 172 
Hughes, 17 ........ 10 912131316111119141416 200 158 
Severson, 17 ....... 8 13 17 1413 16 101317131418 200 166 
AEE: evied copie 1413 15 121118121118111418 200 167 
BE I. éncccesce 13 1014101217 81516141413 200 156 
Show, 36 <..iscsdde2 111219121413 91118111515 200 160 
Hauman, 17 ....... 13 12 17 12 1416 111318121316 200 167 
Norton, 17 15111711 1517111019131416 200 169 
Budd, 16 15 1418 12 13 19 151315141315 200 176 
Gilbert, 16 ........ 15 15 2015 15 20 141518141419 200. 194 
Burmister, 16...... 12: 917111416 81219131017 200 158 
Marshall, 16 ... 13 13 18 141419151419121318 200 182 
Adams, 16 .. 12 15 18 13 14 17 14 1417 13 15.17 2 79 
Ellis, 16 .... --- 141015 91218 10 12 15 14 13 15 2002Ss«157 
Gray, 16 ...... --» 131017121015 81317 91317 200 154 
TNE: TP nccccace, Me DE ME Di sen om dalnn en ak 100 88 
Peck, 16 .....ccccs 13 11 18 10 11 16 10 10 10 10 17 18 200 «386139 
Custer, 16 ......... 141517 81015151218111317 200 165 
Swayne, 16 ........ 911..11 8..131015111310 180 ill 
Robinson, 16 ...... 10 1216 1110 15101012121213 20 143 
BOOGRE, TS ceccdcad 14 $1512 8121112181412213 20 150 
a he ee de se ae se de Win ae oe 15 10 
Eereneees Wisse dap ci ca ec co EE SBE -. 80 67 
SS ere eae CS 100 9S 
SEEEON, DO cctiscad thas cee tei os Re 100 SL 


oe ee, ee eR Se aes S| d 27 
CN 60.0060 dt tds Te ea dade es Bae 2 50 é 
BONE TP accacascn 


11133122 5 36 





OR fens oe. cq eevee a0 aeaer H 
DG IE dicicttexeh-tteed ad ess oe aacdeioe e ." > 2 
High Averages. 

Ist day. 2d day. 3d da Shot at. B 
Gilbert 13 gt > lle es a 
135 179 600 549 
185 176 600 5AT 
185 176 600 540 
176 182 600 536 
169 167 600 524 
184 172 600 525 
DNEDET crananicesddesan 175 175 175 600 625 
Townsend ............ 177 174 168 600 519 
SOVETSON 2. ccccccccces 178 175 166 600 619 
Chingren ......ccseoce 170 175 173 600 518 
REET a dieesdeuscamasas 163 177 172 600 512 
SI cwegcesnncenn 176 178 158 600 512 
DUMCER .cvcceccccceee 170 169 172 600 611 
PRE extnetetns secant 166 178 167 600 511 





The Blue Label Gun Club 1s an appropriate name for the ag- 
gregation of cigar makers who have banded together at Sioux City, 
Ia., as a gun club. 

There are pleasures in store for those who happen to drop into 
the city of Grand Rapids, Wis. Besides the beautiful scenery, if 
ycu wish to shoot, the shooters will not fail to show you the flight 
of their targets. 

At the Helena, Mont., Gun Club shoot recently those present 
had some spirited contests. The general average medal was won 
by Bartis on 80 per cent. The holder of the medal not being 
present, this event was postponed. 

That Duluth, Minn, record-breaking squad are going some. The 
last shoot brought out more wonderful shooting; squad of five 
made 120 out of 125. This time each man made 24. Nelson in 
two shoots scored 58 straight. For the Panton & White cup 
shoot, 50 targets, Nelson scored 49. . 

President Brooks, of the Franklin, Tenn., Gun Club, is out 
with the statement that the various clubs should have representa- 


tives at Spring Hill, July 3, at which time rules should be adopted 
governing the shoot for the Peters trophy. 





Aquidneck Gun Club, 


Newport, R. I.—Despite the threatening weather prevailing on 
Wednesday, the fourth shoot for the Powel cup brought out a 
good-sized field of shooters on that day, and an average taken of 
the shooting would show the best work done on the grounds for 
some time past, half the contestants topping the 80 per cent. mark 
anc a number going above it. The totals show a triple tie, the 
conor of the cup being one of these, but as he bars himself from 
competition it lies between Bowler and Mason, the former easily 
winning the shoot-off. However, as totals and not wins count, 
brether Mason can rest easy, as his vanquisher will next time 
have the pleasure of toeing the 17yd. mark. 

Next Wednesday the Hunter Arms Co. badge shoot will be 
held, and on Saturday will come the first of the club’s summer 


tournaments when the programme will be a duplicate of that of 
Memorial Day. 






Targets: 10 15 10 15 T: ts: 
SED -udcedeaeos 913 9 12—43 Siler. qendonsn 1 10 is 
Mason .. +» 813 81443 Sands ........... - 8ll 5 12-36 
ee -- 912101248 H A Peckham... 4 8 912—33 
ee eddviane 2 7 oom Alexander ..... - 75 7 &27 
BD cndescevsre i 
¥ 9 ee Se Hamilton ........ 493 723 


Erie Rod and Gun Club, 


Eriz, Pa.—The club held its first spring clay pigeon shoot on 
Decoration Day. They were handicapped by wet weather. It 
rained all day, and they also used the new Tribune traps for the 
first time, and have not become familiar with them yet. 

They extend an invitation to visitors ‘to all of their shoots. 


More would have been present to-day had it not been for the bad 
weather. 





There were a number of events on the card, some of them 


being for merchandise prizes, which accounts for the difference 
in the number shot at. The scores: 


Shot at. Broke. 





Shot at. B 
Caapets St. sca cece 125 9 - Stebbins ..... «+. 50 4% 
Cosper, Jr......cccce 100 8% Aitken ... - 80 50 
Riblet ...... ovesees - 125 84 Blenner 100 50 
DES ccnvtseayadcuie 12% 101 Derby . - 80 36 
Semnence ...... socee 30 one oes eee 70 47 
WOM ide teks ctiecis 2 il MED. dc3ccesces 13 33 


‘Joun A, Brooxs. 
Clearview —Norih Camden. 


Campen, N. J., June 11.—The return team contest: between the 
Clearview Gun Club, of Darby, Pa., and the North Camden Gun 
Club resulted in a victory for the former by a score of 305 to 279. 
The scores: 

Clearview—Lawrence 24, Fisher 24, Sanford 24, Anderson 2, 
Elwell 21, Ludwick 21, Springer 20, G. Charlton 20, Leicht 20, 
Murphy 19, Smith 19, Dr. Charlton 18, W. Charlton 18, Davidson 
17, Downs 17; total 306. 

North Camden—Gerrighues 24, Pratt 23, Bryan 21, Miller 21, 
Bergen 20, Cavalier 20, Stratton 20, Grant 19, Bateman 19, Sharp 
19, D. Cavalier 17, Bray 16, King 15, Price 13, Lamb 12; total 279, 


Grand Valley Gun Club. 


Granp Junction, Colo., June 1l.—Event 1, at 25 targets, re- 
sulted as follows at the shoot of the Grand Valley Gun Club te 
day: Clary 19, E. Simmons 23, Van Hoerbeck 17, Galliger 11, 
Hoppe 20, Ramsey 20, Case 7, Coolidge 10, Kane 15, Treague 23, 
Whitney 7, W. Gaines 22, H. W. Gaines 19, E. Simmons 25, Van 
Hoerbeck 18,.W. Mulkey 9 
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FOREST, AND STREAM.: 


QJuwe 18, 1904. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Jeannette Gun Club, 


June il.—The invitation shoot of the Jeannette Gun Club, of 
New York, President, Fred Ehlen, took place at Interman’s 
Hudson County Driving Park on June 3. The members of the 
Columbia Fishing Club, of Eltingville, Staten Island, were in- 
vited to participate, and a most successful contest took place 
for the three hundred dollars’ worth of artistic prizes, eleven in 
all, consisting of hand-painted toilet and manicure sets in polished 
hardwod cases, artistic hand-painted vases and gold-mounted 
oval and square folding mirrors. These were shot for at the 
club handicap rise, at 10 birds each man. The ties on 10, 9, 8, 7 
and 5 shot off miss-and-out, until two prizes remained for the two 
men who had not missed. The prizes were taken by shooters 
in order named. Schortemeier and D. Mohrman in the straight 
class shoot-off; C. Steffens and Inteman shooting out the tie 
on 9; Meyerdiercks and Rohlfs the ties on 8; Charley Meyer and 
Hainhorst the ties on 7; Henry Nobel and Rottman being the 
only ties on 6, took the two trophies in that class; President 
Eblen shot out his opponent in the tie on 5. 

At 2 o'clock the gong sounded for dinner, and the members of 
the two clubs, their wives and guests partook of a most excellent 
dinner. Addresses by President Ehlen and other members fol- 
lowed, and shooting was resumed. 

Steffens and Meyer chose sides for a team race, the former team 
winning by 2 birds. A miss-and-out was the next event on the 
programme, and a spirited contest ensued, Mr. G. E. Loeble 
winning on the twelfth bird. The day was cloudy, but perfect for 
shcoting and good fellowship prevailed. The birds were good. 
Scores herewith: 





F Ehlen, 28......... 0101*11200—- 5 W _ Sanders, 28..... 1012211010— 7 
FH ag 28...2111101202— 8 J Hainhorst, 28....0100112211— 7 
i Kroeger, --1121221021— 9 Capt Meyer, 25..... *020212112— 7 







H =: "33. --1111222222—10 Thomforde, 28.. 
c Meyer, 30........2220110022— 7 H Gerdes, 25.. 
W P Rottmann, 25.0212122000— 6 F Baar, 3..... 
H Lohden, 25......2220000101I— 5 H Noble, 25... 
N Brunie, 28...... 1111211112—10 Steffens, 30. 
foe eee 1111*21212— 9 C Bohling, 25.. 
Meyerdiercks, 28...121*21011I— 8 H Rohlfs, 28 
J Mohrman, 28....1011101101I— 7 Lackman, 25 
G E Loeble, 30....1101212122— 9 D Mohrman, 28 
C Inteman, 28......1212221110— 9 

Shoot-off of ties on 10, miss-and-out: 


. -0122212211— 9 
2112000221— 7 
-02121122*1— 8 
. - -0011010222— 
-- -L121111110— 9 
-2000200111— 5 
-1111002z11— 8 
0010012001— 4 
-2112112211—10 








D Mohrman, 28. casei eipien wieiaaoal > BEL, Tl cntecsesesecenitie 2° 
Rs Be SOOOUER, DE scncnccnnccets 22 
Shoot-off of ties on 9, miss-and-out: 
H Kroeger, 30.......c000 21* Oe oc aeadone 11122 
I TS ickinn oust .-210 Thomforde, = 
SS Oe MOR, BOkvsccnccosees 12220 C Steffens, B0.......cccccees 
Shoot-off of ties on 8, miss-and-out: 
ge 3a OE, OR vectcsxbiecssccensen’ t 
Meyerdiercks, 28..........ss00« Se. St a. Dikceeesatnckhantcenct il 
Shoot-off of ties on 7, miss-and-out: 
C Meyer, 9... ..0...cvcccced 2121111 Jj ay one sovocsnn seen 
4 Mohrman, 0. Capt Meyer, 25. - 
N Sanders, 28 H ‘sae A 
Shoot-off of ties on 5, miss-and-out: 
ee I ons onissiaaesabonsn Be PO Bika icvncccctssevncd 0 
es in nk enen aeiel 0 


Team race, 5 birds per man; captains, Steffens and Meyer. 


Steffens’ team won by a score of 29 to 27. 
Steffens, captain, 30..11011—4 Meyer, captain, 30...12022—4 


Brunie, 28.........+.- *1111—4 RANOUNE, Dccvevcccss 1111*—4 
Pape, OR a ae 122215 D Mohrman, 28...... 221022—4 
eat ee 20212—4 J Mohrman, 28....... 111*1—4 
SE. ip anne ss cus 21101—4 Loeble, 30........... 02022—3 
oe a 2B. 200 20001—2 i AP svasaseesee 01102—3 
DER, Escccccshesy 120013 SRRENG,. Mivoncesewests 20120—3 
oe ees 2802210—3—-29 Lohden, 25........... 1*001—2—27 
Miss-and-out, $2 entrance: 
Loebler, 30.......... 222112111122 Inteman, 28.......... 22111212111* 
Hainhorst, 28......... 12212212110 +=©Rohlfs, 28 ........... 211112121110 
Steffens, 30........00- 1110 C Meyer, 30 ......... 0 
PUG TD osc veccesebe 21110 


Loeble won with a score of 12. 


Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., June 11.—Thirteen members faced the traps to- 
day. The weather conditions were all that could be desired. 

Event No. 2, a handicap match for 25 birds, was tied for by 
Messrs. Babcock and Moffett, both scoring 22 breaks. In the 
shoot-off Babcock broke 24 to Moffett’s 22, winning the prize of 
a subscription to Forest anp STREAM. 

Event No. 3, a handicap match at 25 birds, was won by Mr. 
Babcock also, who scored 23 breaks. Prize, a pocket lamp. The 
scores on the Parker gun or Winchester rifle were: Babcock 46, 
Moffett 44. 





Events: 123465 Events: 
Targets 25 25 26 25 26 Targets: 
Babcock, 0 ....... 21 22 24 23 21 Holloway, 6 
Kendall, 0......... 20 21 21 18 22 Geo Batten, 
Matthews, 4....... 13 202018 .. Crane, 3...... 
Wheeler, 0........ a's) as SE sesseoce 
Moffett, 0.......... GEE Oe MND vecicoswcnses os ob 06 
Gunther, 0........ 20 21 2118 23 Howard ....... 
Cockefair, 0....... .. 20 18 16 18 


Handicaps apply only in events 2 and 3. 
Epwarp Winstow, Sec’y. 


New Jersey State Championship. 

Lake Denmark, N. J., June 9:—The contest for the live-bird 
championship of the State of New Jersey, between the holder, 
Mr. T. W. Morfey, of Dover, and Frank Muldoon, of Freehold, 
tcook place at Lake Denmark to-day. 

The famous shooter, Mr. H. C. Koegel, refereed the match. He 
challenged Mr. Morfey, and will be a contestant for this cham- 
pionship on June 26. Lake Denmark will again be the place vf 
contest. 

Mr. Morfey lost only his seventh bird. Mr. Muldoon lost hs 
fourteenth and nineteenth birds dead out, thus leaving Mr. 
Morfey the winner by a score of 24 to 22. 


Morey: os sccscccesscsvectvevesssnssonwsses 1222120112211122121221222—24 
SEGRROOE © vncccccovcvssnsovesssasepcabesen 1212112222121*2012*122211—22 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., June 7.—The October and tes shoots of 
the Emerald Gun Club were held at Outwater’s to-day. The 
weather was hot and sultry. The birds varied from slow to fast. 
A six o’clock wind blew directly from the firing points to the 
trap. Mr. Schortemeier at 32yds., scored 9 in each event. In 
the October event, Schortemeier, Colquitt, Schoverling and 
Fischer each scored 9. In the November event, Colquitt, Whitley 
and Morrison scored 10. The scores: 

October Shoot. November Shoot. 





CC Rhema, BR, ute ones: sh stipetiiasedscaell 1012100210— 6  119%1111001— 7 
5, COMED, - BB.» -veonoccgnsasdoonencten 1201221111— 1212222212—10 
Ee a ae -»-210010201L1— 6: 1201110001— 6 
Al Schoverling, 30... -++ee-20112T1112— 9  0222212222— 9 
Me eeu: -+-2100020110— & 2020120202— 6 
L_H Schorty, 32... ++ 01222102122 9  2202112212— 9 
OR, GD ics 5scscesdecevens +++ -0122011222— 8 g 

3 srereverseerecseveceereesestteaseenea™ & 12211°2221— 9 


1, ate. DD csbcvntnnnvdessphesseé -.1210112110— 8 
Rierson, 28...... oe 
Morrison, 28 ..+. 
t Hudson, 28 
Fischer, 28 ....... 
V Catton, MB. c0000- 
TRG. 1D. <a. cucsespadasemenancenneell 
Dakota was a guest. 


WESTERN TRAP. 


On Tuesday, June 28, at the Adair, Ia., shoot, F. E. Gates is to 
be the manager. 

When the Waterloo, Ia., trap shots unlimbered their guns on 
June 8, it was to try for a hat put up by a fellow townsman. 
With a handicap allowance, it was won by Webber, with 25, a 
full score, 

The St. Paul Rod and Gun Club report many applicants for 
membership, and a total of forty-eight enrolled. The Saturday 
shcot was handicapped by bad weather, yet there were seventeen 
in attendance. 

Programmes are out for the Homer-Ogden Gun Club shoot, 
which is set for July 6 and 7. C. B. Wiggins is the secretary 
and general manager. Shvoters’ headquarters, Danville. Grounds 
reached from Danville and Champaign via electric cars. 90 per 
cent. men shoot at 9%yd. flights, and under 90 at 40yds. Money 
divided per cent. plan. 

At a meeting of the Homer-Ogden Gun Club officers were 
elected as follows: Wm. McKinley, President; H. M. Smoot, 
Vice-President; C. B. Wiggins, Secretary; Frank Brewer, Captain. 
During the first shoot after a long drawn-out shoot-off, the gold 
badge was captured by S. L. Harris. 

At Panama, Mo., the Central Coal and Coke Co. has donated a 








Did. Spencer broke 92 and T. W. Dollarhide 90 out of 100 targets 
at the Dallas, Tex., Club grounds last Wednesday. 

Montana State meet, at Butte, was a great success from: start 
to finish. Almost every event had fifty contestants, and over 100 
shooters were present during the week. The annual meeting re- 
sulted in selecting Bozeman as the next meeting place, with Nelson 
Story, Jr., President; C. A. Tuttle, Anaconda, Vice-President; C. 
H. Smith, Butte, Secretary; Directors, Neal McMillan, of Idaho 
Falls; Fred Peckover, Anaconda; A. W. Farnsworth, Missoula. 
The Warm Springs Gun Club and the Idaho Falls Club were 
elected as members, The three-man team race, 25 targets, each, was 
won by the Bozeman Club, the members of which were Casey 23, 
Story 22, Schlechten 24; total 69. Butte No. 1 was second, as 
follows: Confarr 23, Goddard 19, Walker 22; total 64. The indi- 
vidual championship, 50 targets, was won by Twohy, 48. Handi- 
cap medal shoot, 100 targets, based on averages first two days, 
from 14 to 22yds., resulted in a tie, as follows: Confarr 91, 
Hirschy 91. 
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Garfield Gun Clut. 


Curcaco, June 11.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the seventh and last trophy 
shoot of the first series. | 26 

T. W. Eaton won Class A trophy on 25 straight; Lord and 
Einfeldt, both visitors, tied his score. Thomas won Class B on 
23, and Hathaway-Class C on 20. 

In the cup shoot, which followed, Pollard and Eaton tied for the 
trephy in Class A on 24. Stone won in Class B on 23, and Gould 
in Class C on 19. This event was at 15 singles and 5 pairs. 

The day was fine for trapshooting, and about thirty shooters 
tcok part in the various events of the occasion. The entire club 





MONTCLAIR GUN CLUB, 


wine set for contest by the gun club, shooting 25 targets, four 
shoots, the high score to win. 

The Belle Ellen Gun Club was organized last week at Birming- 
hem, Ala., and has some of the best sportsmen of the country for 
members, viz.: John G. Cook, A. F. Lowell, Tom Dailey, A. 
Probst, W. Evans, Geo. Kuffner, R. E. Davis, Walter Tatum, Dr. 
M. C. Thomas, Dr. W. C. Head and Leo Brewster. 

The Batavia, Ill., Gun Club will move their club house from 
the island to the east side, and will be at home in a few days. 

Memphis has an idea of holding the biggest shoot ever at- 
tempted in the Mound City. Seven hundred dollars in cash, fol- 
lowing the G. A. H., there will be a chance of drawing many 
of the professionals. And the five-man team challenge will have 
an acceptance, it is hoped. If not, then there will be a shoot 
with any five traveling experts who are present. 

The Southwestern Washington Gun Club Association has been 
formed, and will hold shoots in that part of the State. First 
meeting at Elmo, July 2. The officers are: Dr. J. A. Walkins, 
of Kaquiam, President; D. W. Fleet, Montecano, Vice-President; 
A. O. St. John, Chehalis, Secretary. 

Shooting at Canton, Mo., with the Lima Club, James Griffith, of 
Quincy, Ill., made the high score. In the team shoot he and his 
partner, Grimmer, were high. In the three-man team shoot Can- 
tcn came first and Lima second. In all, there were thirty shooters 
present. 

Bowling Green, O., Gan Club shot a practice race Wednesday. 
Scme fair scores were made, but no straights. 

The St. Hilaire, Minn., Gun Club has been organized with 
H. E. Ines, President; O. F. Post, Secretary. Traps, targets and 
grounds have been secured, and the members will hold club shoots 
the remainder of the season. 

Capt. J. S. Sedam, one of the oldest active shooters in the West, 
arrived home in Denver last week, and it was the occasion for the 
members getting out to entertain him and start up regular prac- 
tice for the great Western handicap, which comes off in July. 
There are still some hopes of securing the 1905 G. A. H. for the 
city so finely situated at the foot of the mountains. 

Chas, W. Budd, of Des Moines, Ia., while at the Fort Dodge, 
Ia., tournament, broke 115 targets straight. 

Geo. B. Stager, made the best score, 45 ou* of 50, at the Winona 
Sportsmen’s Club, Winona, on Wednesday last. F. M. Norris 
was second with 36. 

The Bayou Shooting Club has been organized at Oshkosh, Wis. 
The incorporators are Geo. L. Madison, L. D. Harman, Phil H. 
Sawyer, Chas Nevitt, C. C. Chase, Wm. C. Bouck and Dr. C. W. 
Oviott. 

The fall tournament of the Kentucky Trapshooters’ League will 
be held at Paducah, Ky., Sept. 13, 14, 15 and 16. Better all get 
ready to go at that time for a “boss” time is assured without 
fail. 

Waco, Fex., purposes to hold the biggest shoot of central Texas 
on June 16. Some good prizes are offered. 

The Streator, Ill., Gun Club is spreading out, having placed 
traps in position and spent $100 in improvements. A tournament 
will be held by this club before snow flies. 

Clayton and Tipton, of Kansas City, purpose to run a special 
“eta te ee er 
handicap is on. 
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will be reclassified before the next shoot: 
Trophy shoot: 

















TEED sncncovcecenaecnetsessods 111010101111111 
Tom Jones ....ccccccccccccvesces 011111111111101 
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GEE cn cceccesscce asbeunegeceeie 111010111111001 





Russel .... ospebane . -1110100000000101010110101—11 
Dr Mack . *"L110111111111111110111111—-4 
Pollard ........ 1111111101111011111111011—22 
ME esvéencesssncs 1111111111121111111111111—25 
TERED cevevccecce 1011111111111101111111111—23 
DEE - ccaubknasenktasteeounees 1001101111011110111101111—19 
NE coccetscasescecscsseeewin 1011111111111001101101111—20 
ee arr 1101111111111011011101111—21 
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ee a ee eeee edDLLL10011111011111011110—22 
WEEE coccccvcesccovencessosebapesnde «» DLLMOLLIN1111111111111111—24 
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SemeeGes cecccccccecccesvccccecvess evcces *"Q011111110111111111111111—22 
Tom Jones .....cccscccccccccccsccscs eee oLALL2000101111111111111100—22 
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GEE’ Seccdizcconesccesnes socnecescees «» LILDLD101111111111111111—25 
Cabanas. .cvcccccvcséesovocesseos ee eeee e+ Q0001L11111011 10001 011111—16 
Gin sh pchitiaepiecasvnde piekontd aceseen 1111101111101111111110011—21 
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COk ce cccccccccccccccceeeeee MMIII «= 11 00 10 01 11—21 
Denes ovsee «+ -411111111111101 ll 11 11 Li 11—-%4 
Thomas ........ .- 0101111101 Ss 1 1 11 1 M21 
OE -- LO1ILI011111011—=—s «11: OF «11 10 10—19 
Stalmaker .-111111110010101 10 11 10 00 10—16 
McDonald ..-111110L1011111_— ss 11: 11: O1 Lh L—22 
TOMER» sdzbecacetbe . 1111111111111—s—s« 10 10 11 11 10-23 
Hibbard ..-110110001101111 += 10 11:01 10 10—15 
ee bbctncvdséucsedets --O10110011111111 00 11 11 11 L—19 

‘ord 111111100100110 li 11 10 11 LL—19 
Eaton osbocece 111111111111111 10 11 11 11 11-24 
Hathaway --111010011100111 =: 10 11 11 11 O1—18 
McKinnon . --s OL1111101011111 += 11:10 11: 10 0O—16 
Kissack .... 011100001001111 00 11 11 10 10—14 

TS ccscs 101100101000000 00 11 10 11 00—10 
C Einfeldt 011111111110111 ll li 11 Lb 1—23 
W A Jones. --110111111011110 =: 110 01 10 O1 11—18 
W Einfeldt .... 11111110 UU 1 1m 
Chesterman ........ ennes 6asensore 101100110011111 10 00 01 06 00—12 
00 10 11 10 11—18 
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11 11 1 1 10—18 
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CRI 5 wissiecinasedenee +21251121001100011000 00—14 
Seymour .......se-ceeeeees «oeee+ ALOLOLINIOONIII o1—19 
WHEE . cncdeccencavecere 600ccnsesCeRRnneeED ... 0d shy ce mires 
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Other events: 
Events: 23 46 6 _ Events: 123466 
Targets: 101010101010 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 
eek ......10 910 810.. Prinz ..... soccocsc ce S88 8 
Pollard ........10 9 9 910.. C Einfeldt ........ 8 8.... 
Lord ....+...5 9 9 9 9.... WA Jones......... 87 8 8 
TONS accceee FBO TD ic W Ree once cc co CM is. 
Gee sosccvees 6 OB. 9 Dine : WMS «ci cccce wets Dice: ey 
Stal: OF cccoee BO 7 4 6 6 BS Chesterman ... .. .. 9 6c co 
MeDonald ..... 9 9 D9 TID .. Smeedes .....0. ve.cc co F ce cc 
SOME esscccces MD OB OOE-FOs Tet -Jomiese ob 06 0d OB be és 
Hibbard ....... 7 6 7 8.... SRNEG deachods ce co 05:4ith bo 
ohnson ....... 7 9 8 8.... endorf 06. 00 00 MBisé wo 
ob 0 be e6i0n | ee 
3. 2. 10 10 10 9 5: ws ce 
7% 8 oe oe o's e 
2 es . - 
tet Seo'y. 
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P. C. T. A Tournament. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The initial tournament of the Pacific 
Coast Trapshooters’ Association was held at Ingleside, on the 
grounds of the San Francisco Trapshooters’ Association, on the 
days of May 29 and 30. 

The programme proved an exceedingly interesting one, drawing 
forth knights of the gun from all parts of the State. Eighty- 
seven men shot through six events on the first day; sixty-five on 
the second day. The weather proved to be exceptional, having a 
little wind with it that made shooting quite difficult. Enthusiasm 
among the participants was of such an extent that on the first 
day 12,500 birds were trapped; on the second 9,000. On the first 
day seven straight scores were reported. 

Arrangement of programme was ‘the best that has been pre- 
serted to the sportsmen for years past, everything working so 
smoothly that in running the six events through which the eighty- 
seven men shot throughout the day, it only consumed from 10 
A. M. to 5 P. M., with an hour for lunch each’ day. 

High average the first day was made by Broderick with 108 
out of a possible 120. Nauman followed, a close second, with 107. 

Also among the interesting features of the day were team shoots, 
in which seven teams, five men each, took part. Out of a 
possible 100, the team scores were: 

Golden Gate team No. 1, 9%. 

Union Gun Club, 90. 

“Hercules team, of Pinole, 87. 

Watsonville team, 86. 

Golden Gate team No. 2, 88. 

Fresno team, 79. 

Union Gun Club No. 2, 75. 

Vallejo team, 71. 

Pool shooting was indulged in with great interest by all 
shooters. 

The second day was quite as interesting as the first, with the 
exception of a dropping off of some of the sportsmen who par- 
ticipated on the first day. Programme was the same as the 
first day, with an additional 100-bird race for the Bekeart chal- 
lenge cup, which C. Nauman held heretofore. Eight men par- 
ticipated in this event, and a very close contest resulted there- 
from, owing to the fact that Webb and Variem tied with 9. 
Iverson was second with 94, Broderick, Nauman and Sylvester 
tied with 92, Reed taking next place with 86, Stone finishing last 
with 78. 

The weather was as fine as the day before, with the exception 
that it brought with it increased wind, making shooting more 
difficult. Large crowds of spectators witnessed the tournament 
both days. 

Members of the Association held a banquet at 8:30 P. M. in 
the Russ House, and spent a pleasant evening in bringing back 
to memory the event of the two days, together with experiences 
of past years. 

The Pacific Coast Trapshooters Association have elected to give 
another tournament during 1904, 

The scores were: 
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Events: 123456 123456 
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FOR EXPERT COMPETITIONS 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE Co. 


,§ 497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York 
Agencies: | 114-116 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Team shoot, May 29: 

ee Gate No. 1, of San Pusaiiene~O. Feudner 17, C. Nauman 
20, A. C. Webb 20, R. C. Reed 20, E. Klevesahi 18; total 95. 

Union No. 1, of San Francisco—J. Bradrick 18, M. Iverson 17, 
D. Daniels 18, G. Sylvester 19, C. A. Haight 18; total 90. 

Hercules, of Pinole—C. Sylvester 18, Moore 15, W. Hansen 19, 
Kincannon 18, Lowery 17; total 87. 

Fresno—F. J. Fanning 17, G. Stone 18, P. Stone 16, Holdclau 
14, J. J. Ryan 14; total 79. 

Watsonville—Barker 15, Green 16, Varien 20, Carr 19, Work 16; 
total 86. 

Golden Gate No. 2, of San Francisco—Potter 16, H. Klevesahl 
14, E. Foster 17, W. S. Wattles 18, Gamble 18; total 83. 

Union No. 2 of San Francisco—J. McCutcheon 17, H. P. 
Jacobsen 14, Herring 16, Hoyt 15, T. Lewis 13; total 75. 

Vallejo—P. Magistrini 12, Drake 17,, Clark 16, O’Hara 15, 
Hirschle 11; total 71. 

Team shoot, May 30; Bekeart challenge cup race: 

Golden Gate No. 1, of San Francisco—O. Feudner 18, C. Nau- 
man 20, A. C. Webb 19; total 57. 

Union No. 1, of San Francisco—M. Iverson 18, G. Sylvester 20, 
D. Daniels 18; total 56. - 

Union No. 2, of San Francisco—J. Bradrick 18, Dr. Petries 17, 
Gamble 20; total 55. 

Golden Gate No. 2, of San Francisco—E. Klevesahl 17, R. C. 
Reed 17, E. Foster 19; total 53. 

Watsonville—Green 18, Carr 14, Verain 19; total 51. 

Hercules, of Pinole—W. Hansen 14, C. Sylvester 17, Kincannon 
19; total 50. 

Fresno—Stone 18, F. J. Fanning 16, Wattles 13; total 47. 


St. Paul Rod and Gun Club. 


St. Paut, Minn., June 6.—Inclosed find report of our regular 
club shoot. The weather was very threatening, which accounts 
for the slim attendance. We have secured forty-eight new mem- 
bers, and some are very enthusiastic, and I can promise to send 
you some good scores before the season is over. 

Perry shot at 85, broke 80; Pleiss, 150—129; Kirschbaum, 90—68; 
Cat, 125—113; ArtMur, 105-65; Hanser, 150—137; Frankel, %—50; 
Schubbel, 60—22; F. Novotny, 55—48; Picka, 55—25; Allgauer, 
2%5—14; E. Novotny, 100—88; Bokeman, 70—53; Neilson, 75—42; 
J. Novotny, 55—46; C. Hauser, 30-24; Schulstad, 100—71. 
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LOWELL, MASS. 


Milton Tournament. 


Mitton, Pa.—The spring tournament of the Milton Rod and 
Gun Club, May 31, which promised to be the greatest event of the 
kind in this section, was not very largely attended on account of 
very stormy weather. Rain came down in torrents each morning, 
and the sports from neighboring towns, who never have use 
for water in any form, kept away from the shoot. 

The programme, according to promise, was shot through, and 
some excellent scores made. First day Hawkins was high gun 
with 167 out of 170; he broke 100 straight at Social Gun Club’s 
tournament on Decoration Day, and with 133 straight in Rich- 
mond, Va., a few days before, made him the wonderful record of 
400 out of 43 targets. Everett was high amateur. 

Second day the weather was even worse. The attendance in the 
gallery was large, but not as many marksmen. Squiers, fresh 
from other victories, captured high gun with 162, to 159. God- 
charles was high amateur. 

This club will hold a large live pigeon match some time in 
July, and their annual fall tournament will be in September. 

Scores follow: 


First Day, May 33. 
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EN 125 vanunedcd uke siadao Th Whe: oak ab. Osa ir 22 
SE sabe bndeseagterecieudec 5 8 8 ee 29 
DL vintitcoegeddianinunwet 6 7 Pe 21 
OS | ees ee S 5S. 13 
DL: idonccsecualidavcsdds. ce Dike) Sdc0gh ae (te, was we Ghee 8 
EE Sane casvcateteguceka: 4h. odsca wel ad mm... $4 &... 40 
MT isiuccdas as axiaaeeaees oc GK atlees be i” ae J ot aa 29 
UNEIES Soacdsienevadegcscucshled ay wer neted Bure .s: 3S 40 
De Haas ~ eee 8.. 16 
NE a vearatdhadingdbavewedicnted devas: ak.as 10. << o¢ 14 

Second Day, June 1, 

Targets: 10 10 15 20 15 15 25 15 20 15 Broke. 
PIN. ciovnrcie dn vydnwadeGsecdcen 9 8181710111911 14.... 112 
Apgar ..... --- 8 9151912 14 201418 914 152 
Hawkins 10 9 15 16 13 12 25 13 2010 14 159 
Squiers 910 15 18 141 13 19 10 15 162 
Hull weeee 9 9131713 14 231418 715 152 
Godcharles --- 8 81415141020 917 Til 133 
EE dice ddvagesecatubeactue 10 7111712121813 .. 613 119 
SE Wadd scacuanacesensedee 8 8111414 8 9 714.... 93 
BU Un tscnncatbevaccrusndiedd eS o-S € i... i.’ ¢.. 65 
OMICS vccncevcccesscasdsty S Give c0.ds vo: Mice DB S28 67 
WOMEN ths dbndgacdéassaabides © FD. Gidirica sa ad agen anon 17 
MEN. cogincmeeaughadiaduiiel ne do Coad attic 47843 26 
PP ncn adastevscaastauic 46 Maree a6 aa Backl Rw $s... 35 
PME, Scnnonmcacarwgiviities 2a. dd ack end iasiad 66. web on teed 7 
FUE Sa cecndaiuediinaessanunie te ai ee. seine, ee bas dae ae 5 5 


Tuos. A. GoDCHARLEs. 


Indianapolis Gun Club, 


InDiaNAPOLIS, Ind., June ; 












Events: 23 45 678 9 Shot 

Targets: %5 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 at. Broke 
ata at 15 20 221418 20181821 225 166 
CEES s cagcecdemvescvedn 16 19 15 17 am «mo 100 67 
Moore siepehsecccensedsasgue 16 19 15 2119 15 18 21 .. 200 144 
BENE vduvoudbacs covsgeceiand 19 20 20 19 221519... 175 134 
 ivsieds covevegbuvédvdes 18 21 16 17 23 19 17 1% 86131 
POMMNGE Tha nc on.ccchatedbnces 19 17 18 17 20 21 150 )0=— 112 
GRONED. “Sibh a ceccdabactudees 181519 22211615 .... 1% 126 
ae ee ee GE Oe Be ad << aw.<e 125 82 
BREE av duddavecccduéatbeveada oe? ee Oe an 00 40 <s 125 57 
PEED, cnseirccugneesseses 1416 111819. és 125 78 
BOGE .: nncvesriteixsaces ii a aL ck We as ed se 100 88 
CR Sacntevesiede WEED a6 ce aa! co se 100 81 
ee 16 19 18 19. Sm eee0 ee . SOO 72 
WEEE we'ses 13 20 18 16 . mi <0 100 67 
Dixon 20 20 20 20 18 17 Seta ee 150 117 
Heaton - 1516 20. om sive 7 51 
Armstrong. ms a0 SEM OME wh oe. 6d 6s, om: 80 75 32 
Mosse 2... nee MMs ta a Se bah ce 75 33 
Barrett soe ee OEE. +a vis) F 4 
Williams Toes a 25 13 
SOR. cv ccces ig PEE Minds 6 septs. <0 ss 50 2 
BED Wits tusctssasessatbivvacd Ae 7 40 
RLOMSRREEE 46s ccsccesvacuces 7m. a ere 50 18 
SAGE © <évobdasa an cusgusectts 14 18 19: 2 oe saree 7% 51 
WORE ~ <vaedeeccteecncr cuags 192118 1617.. .. a 125 91 
SOOO . « cdvddabasvecctdinvtede 17 21 2016 19 19 . - . Ie 
WE tadupaseces ccecuwns 22 22 22 21 . S*Seies 100 87 
RICRIOR: -ahhaldne dis imide 13 unis. cvene 3 54 
Springstcin 14 810. Ee vis 32 
Blackburn - 01512 ib 68. dal oe 100 62 
Johnson ... oucl Se « ce 25 12 
Di OY 2c babs decd cececedcs 18 20 20 20 17 17 16 31 -- 200 149 
PE TIE 0s bcnqnt ddeusedeen’ 18183981945 .. 200 7 
Co ES ee ee PEE EE ws. <dig ee; we 50 32 
ine vencatads cunts el con 16 20 14 a: oe bas <i ke 7 50 
Moellerschoen ....:-- Tithe 3 BE 


ow te» 


ae 
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Ohio Trap. 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 

June 11 was ine. Attendance was not as large as usual, how- 
ever, only fourteen taking part in the Parker prize-gun shoot. Of 
these, twelve succeeded in scoring 100, including their handicap. 
Faran was high man in actual breaks, accounting for 90. Peters, 
who is-steadily improving in his shooting, was second with 88. 

The club will be represented at the State shoot at Akron, by 
Messrs. Gambell, Falk, Ahlers and Maynard. Some Akron money 
will be spent in Cincinnati on their return. 

The following members shot their scores in the cash prize shoot 
on June 5, not being able to attend on the previous day. Handicap 
distance in parentheses: Dick (19) 39, Rybolt (17) 38, Davies (18) 
35, Bleh (18) 31., 

Mr. Dick Pooler, of Chattanooga, Tenn., well known to all 
shooters, and a general favorite with sportsmen, visited the 
grounds on June 5, as the guest of Supt. Gambell. Following are 
the scores of the Parker prize gun shoot, 100 targets, handicap: 
Faran (18) 100, Peters (20) 100, Harig (40) 100, Block (18) 100, 
Maynard (18) 100, Steinman (22) 100, Jay Bee (26) 100, Kramer (40) 
100, Herman (30) 100, Pohlar (35) 100, Pfeiffer (40) 100, Boeh (40) 
100, Lindsley (25) 96, Randall (15) 90. 

Matches, 25 targets, two high men out: Gambell 22, 21, 23; 
Harig 22, 21, 24; Peters 20, 21, 28; Williams 23, 18, 21; Faran 21, 
24, 21. 

Shoot-off of tie in last match, 25 targets: Gambell 22, Peters 23. 


Phellis Trophy. 


A team from the Cincinnati Gun Club visited Dayton, O., on 
June 7 and shot a match with the Buckeye Gun Club, of that 
place, for the Phellis trophy, emblematic of the six-man team 
championship of the State. The day was an ideal one for the 
sport, and the pleasure of the occasion for the Cincinnati boys 
was marred only by their failure to capture the cup. However, 
they are good losers. 

Lindemuth was high gun in the match, missing but one target 
out of the 50. Spangler second with 48, missing one in each 26. 
For the Cincinnatis, Faran made high score of 44, shooting in 
about his usual form, while Sweeney and Harig were second with 
42 each, not as good a score as they are capable of making. The 
Cincinnati team was not the one originally selected, some changes 
being made at the last moment. 

Phellis trophy match, six-man teams, 50 targets per man, 16yds. 
Open to six-man teams of any organized gun club in the State: 

Buckeye Gun Club. Cincinnati Gun Club. 


: yrs 








Lindemuth .......... 24 25—49 Faran ........cccceeee 21 23— 44 
Spangler cs 24— PUREE  cuvuapincos <bees 19 23— 42 
Raymond . Sweeney ....cccccccce 20 22— 42 
Miller ..... CO 20 21— 41 
ee CRE | scebscsscecss 20 21— 41 
McDonald Don Minto .......... 17 17— 34 

117 127 244 





At the conclusion of the match several sweepstakes were shot, 
the wind-up of the day being a 25-target sweep, $1 entrance, two 
mcneys. In this match the visitors carried off all the money, 
Gambell being high with 24, and Sweeney second with 23. 


Notes. 


Fifteen shooters took part in the medal shoot of the Rohrer’s 
Island Gun Club on June 8. The weather was fine, and some 
good scores were made. P. Hanauer and C. Ballman tied for the 
tedal on 26 or better, the former winning in the shoot-off, 9 to 8. 
Loekwood and A. Mack tied for second on 24 each. 

The club may have a try for the Phellis trophy, now held by 
the Buckeye Gun Club, before long, and should be able to put up 
a good fight. 

Six members took part in the badge shoot of the Greenville, O., 
Gun Club on June 6, Eidson, Kitby and Barker tying for first on 
full scores of 25. In the free-for-all events Johns was high with 
43 out of 50. 

There was a good attendance at the regular shoot of the Little 
Home Gun Club, of Toledo, O., which was held at Point 
Place on June 8, and some of the shooters did excellent work. 

Some changes haye been made in the conditions governing the 
contests for the Shooting-and Fishing trophy. The number of men 
has been changed from five to six on a team; the number of 
targets from 30 singles and 10 doubles to 530 singles. The teams to 
shoot in squads of six men, three from each team, the contest- 
ants moving after each shot until each man has shot at 25 targets, 
when the first squad gives way to the second, and so on, to the 
etid of the match. Ties to be shot off at once, at 25 targets per 
mani. 

On June 4 the Cleveland, O., Gun Club held a regular club 
shoot on their grounds, Mayfield Road. Tryon was high gun and 
won first in Class A, J. I. C taking second. In Class B first went 
to Burns and second to Doolittle. L. A. Hall was first in Class C. 
First and second in Class D went to Scott and Wallace respec- 
tively. 

The Akron, O., Gun. Club entertained the members of the 
Canton Gun Club at Turkey Foot Lake on May 28. A pleasant 
little shoot was held in the afternoon in which twenty-five shoot- 
ers took part, Krider being high gun with 50 straight, and 
Wagoner and Galt tying for second with 49 each. After the shoot 








FOREST AND STREAM; 


ali hands sat down to an excellent fish dinner, which was served 
in the club house.. 

The Canton, O., Gun Club Decoration Day shoot was a very 
successful affair, forty-seven shooters taking part, including a 
number of visiting sportsmen. R. L. Trimble was high gun with 
197 out of 215 shot at. G. E. Wagoner, of Akron, second with 
189. Haak, a close third, with 188 and Snow fourth with 185. A 
team match between the Akron and Canton gun clubs resulted in 
a victory for the former by a score of 202 to 19%. Haak, of the 
home team, was high gun with 48 out of 50, and second and third 


places were filled by J. K. W. and Wagoner, of the Akrons, with 
4% and 4 respectively. 





Ligonier Tournament. 


I.iconrer, Pa., June 9.—The joint shoot of the Westmoreland 
County League:and the Western Pennsylvania Trapshooting 
League, took place at Ligonier, Pa., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 7 and 8, under the auspices of the Ligonier Gun Club. 

Notwithstanding the threatening weather on Tuesday morning, 
the attendance was good, as forty-eight shooters faced the traps, 
most of them shooting through the programme. Tuesday was 
devoted to the Jack Rabbit system of division of moneys, the 
same seeming to please all present. Wednesday’s shooting was 
cenducted under the Rose system, and the attendance was not as 
large; still, this was expected, as generally the first day in all 
shoots, the attendance is the best. 

Shooters were present from Ruffsdale, Scottsdale, Pittsburg, 
Blairsville, Derry, Greensburg, and Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

The trade was represented by L. J. Squier, J. R. Hull, H. P. 
Fessenden, and E. D. Fulford, who, after the last shot was fired 
Wednesday afternoon, amused those present by a few of his 
stcries, told as only Ed. can tell them. 

High average for the first day went to R. S. Deniker, with 
143 out of 155. Second, E. D. Fulford, with 142 out of 155. Third, 
a tie between J. T. Atkinson and L. J. Squier, each breaking 140. 
Fourth, Geo. Cochran, with 139. 

Nigh average for the second day resulted in a tie between E. 
D. Fulford and L. J. Squier, each breaking 167 out of 175. Sec- 
ond, J. T. Atkinson, with 165. Third, Geo. Cochran, with 161, 
and fourth, Ed. Kelsey, with 158. 

General average for the shoot: First, E. D. Fulford, with 309 
out of 330, and L. J. Squier, second with 307; Third, J. T. Atkin- 
scn, 305, and Geo. Cochran, fourth, with 300. 

The five-man team race, Westmoreland County Trapshooters’ 
League, events 4, 5, 6, and 7 on the first day, went to the 
Ligonier team, with a total of 215 out of 250. Scottdale was sec- 
ond with 197, and Derry third with 1%. 

The three-man team race, Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
League, events 5, 6, and 7, on the second day went to Herron 
Hill team with a total of 134 out of 150; second, Northside, with 
122; third, Ligonier and Scottdale tie, each getting 124. 


First Day, June 7. 















Targets: 15 15 15 10 15 15 10 15 15 15 15 Broke. 
J. O'H. Denny 131013 91410 91110 9n 19 
cabhpoebebeds 91112 81314 913121310 124 
F Denny 910 9 8 9 9 812101213 109 
BOUT ctneécven -111210 811111013151510 126 
Menoher -1011 8 91213 713 G.... 89 
Kimmell o ABB AE DWT. FT ce we ce ce 74 
BEES ween veoconabh - 913146910 8 9...... 78 
Stewart - 81012 810121010...... 81 
SED opbeuavesccesiue Mme: 8): 2 ee 73 
Hackett -101112 91511 61410.... 98 
Atkinson - 131315101415 914111214 140 
DE vccveccssesdaananagun 141411 81515°711151515 140 
Fleming 121212 91513 711141412 131 
DEL: imtchaneenscevesterbeout 101112 913111012151315 131 
eae ee 111414 915151013151313 142 
eee ar 131313 91410 71113 711 120 
PORTERS 60ciccccccovccvcecs 111114 61212 814131310 24 
oS RE 111514 81414 812141412 136 
DC SER cncesescobesusseurs 111414 91213 013141513 137 
COGN ing cngwovecdaeonsqned 15 14131013151015101113 139 
DOES cnn ccese coc sergvesqek 151212 91415 914151414 14 
81212 813131311 12 
91011 6121314 9 118 
F Taeee Dos .nese.ss 68 
Se 8° ee eee 91313 912141212 130 
ee ll 812 81113 7141011 7 12 
ROE cc cccccccosscecvccceees 13121410 8141014121514 136 
Ambrust ........csccccccccccs 121214 9138 81313111113 13 
BF Tdttte. ccoswesccgscvecsece 101313 Sill 7il...... 84 
Geoham ..ccccccrccccsccccece 8 912 71212 61310100 110 
SORE 5006450 qtenc sod pocedevecs 141212 81214 613...... 91 
E J Kelly....c.scscccsoccose 561310 7 810 810...... 71 
BOWE ccccvcecececsesocsesces he SAY wh > Fee 81 
Low .... 101212 81313 711101014 120 
Breniser --149 81114 821312.. IM 
Nell .... 2&2 .O.@ on op de-20 28-08 34 
Sunshine 987710 9 7 9N1l 98 
Price or 2+ Bt re 79 
Ramsey .. 2 61313 9141211 10 124 
L W Lint... B.D nd. 26.08.25 56 
R Laughrey 61LMW21... 64 
oo eer 411 9 561213 7 61 
Barnhart ....... 378468. 36 
DERG ecg ccvcccccces 813 71010 9 8 65 
WRRETOW coiccecccecs -10 6122 39 
Martin ..cccccrccccvcces ee ab, WP oe! e oe 
Wileee ..ccvecccccccsccccvcccs os - 1310 15 12 50 
Nv wiicend 0 deescencdedeben.20,.s0 e-je0 00,60 99 12 81110 41 


Team race, first day, events 4, 5, 6, and 7, 50 targets: 
Ligonier Team—Deniker 47, L. J. 44, J. O'H. Denny 42, Ramsey 
41, Breniser 41; total 215. 





[June 18, 1904. 


Scottdale Team—A. B. Kelly 44, Ambrust 41, Carroll 40, Lint 
37, Frost 35; total 197. 

Derry Team—Stewart 41, Hackett 41, Best 40, Kimmell 39, 
Meyers 33; total 194. 





Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Broke. 
EI ian igsoscaccesonssthnace 14 20 14 201418 13181420 166 
isrs rch iss ane ss - 1419 14201518 14191519 167 
err ee Seeece ~ 18171415 141612171218 148 
BREET ncccescutten en . 1219 1219 141813181517 157 
ET Sein eas temstionesst - 16 2014 201418131815 20 167 
tie oa nsenksucahe -- 1117121412161116 813 130 
Pontefract .......00cse0. eeeeeee 18.17 15.1712 1812151317 . 148 
PMNBEY seccscccvescsces eceeeeeee 18:16 15 17142015181317 158 
Si nGedecnceccskccschean - 13 15 1419 141715161417. 14 
RIN Geatsetconsnsecdice «oes 1415 1517142015191418 161 
Andrews ......... iisess ao pao 816101711 1812161216 136 

Mt” oc ctasnbicennaelke cepeced - 18191418131713171417 166 
OB DORE séeccekes ess seeeee 1217 81813181413 813 134 

SD -stnechentedaeeuscacarhe tt 101613.1613161116 916 136 
TOW. cccvccccccecccvccccccccceses 12219 817101414111314 122 
Deniker epeetocge pihesbapaks - 121813 18131813161117 149 
i: se iodinbountcabeenskeorsh 13 15 12 20 91710161518 146 
Mh iii bebshedcbucsedesseseant 13 16 141711 1812171418 150 
Sy Mi bcdavssancebessbeebins 81713 14141714181415 144 
PEE ‘nosbsvedetnesseennces --. 1017 12 2015 18 15 2013 20 Ss 160 
EEE. p< ccnccotethesestencis¥ ma’ ds -319131313151115 ~ 99 
EL ‘nos vebhvotassavenniihs de tab 14kcan 1441014l1...... 49 
. 8 OG ee ae oe - «- 13 18 14 16 10 16 82, 
DG, Ses back vase oceces cs cnthy otis on -» 13 18 12 17 13 18 91 


Team race, second day, events 5, 6 and 7, 50 targets: 

Herron Hill Team—Kelsey 49, A. H. King 46, Rahm 39; total 
134, 

Northside Team—Fleming 45, Deniker 44, Knode 48; total 132. 

Ligonier Team—J. O’H. Denny 45, T. J. 40, F. Denny 39; total 
124. 

Scoitdale Team—A. B. Kelly 45, W. Carroll 43, D. Carroll 36; 
total 124. ‘ 

Wasett Team—Squier 47, Atkinson 45, Fulford 45; total 137. 
This team not eligible, as they are not in the League, but shot 
along to keep the boys company. 


H. P. F. 





Analostan Gun Club, 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The regular weekly shoot of the Analostan 
Gun Club was held June 9. Although it was a disagreeable after- 
noon for shooting, on account of a very high wind and threaten- 
ing rain, all shooters were in attendance, and the sport was kept 
up until 6:30, when the trap broke down and put an end to it. 
J. B. Brown did some remarkable work, scoring 39 out of 40 and 
47 out ef 50. Uncle Billy Wagner, Jos. H. Hunter, Mr. Petrola 
and Capt. Craig shot well and made some creditable scores, con- 
sidering the conditions. Following are the scores: 


ee . Broke. Shot at. Broke. 





93 Green ....... 50 31 
63 C S Wilson. 40 30 
7 *Haven ... 40 20 
69 Orrison ..... 35 17 
63 W H Hunter 30 22 
40 *Coleman ... 30 13 
39 Dr Taylor .. -- 30 15 
47 Se 20 15 
39 MED .dalcdespacvess 20 16 
. CTE. caceccone 10 7 


*Shot 20-gauge gun. 


Mires Taytor, Sec’y. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


G. W. Cole Company, 218 Washington Life Building, New York, 
have prepared a booklet of eminent testimonials from eminent 
manufacturers of shotguns and rifles, etc. They will be pleased 
to send it free to applicants. 














PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Moose Head Lake is now open for navigation, and the 
Coburn Steamboat Company have resumed service for the sum- 
mer. The Pullman parlor car service has been resumed between 
Bangor and Caribou. Schedule of the above changes can be ob- 


tained by application to the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, Bangor, 
Maine. 





We have often had occasion to speak of the importance of 
comfortable footgear to the person spending much of his time 
out of doors. The sportsman tourist—man or woman, walker or 
rider, land or water traveler—must have shoes or boots adapted to 
the special work that he or she wishes to perform. The footgear 
menufactured by M. A. Smith & Son, of 25-27 North Thirteenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is the product of many years’ experience 
of shoemaking, in which the practical suggestions of hundreds of 
spcrtsmen have been considered. Catalogue of this footwear will 
be sent on application. 


The demand for Dr. H. Clay Glover’s dog remedies comes from all 
parts of the world, and he has recently issued a Spanish pamphlet, 
which he uses in advertising his mange cure in the Spanish 
speaking countries. In sending this, Dr. Glover says: “i wish 
to express my appreciation of the advertising columns of your 
valuable paper, as it has done more toward increasing my foreign 
trade than any other paper. I have had parties write for my 
pamphlet “Diseases of the Dog and How to Feed” and mention 
that they saw the advertisement in Forest AND Stream. These 
parties have written from Japan, China, Russia, Chili, Brazil, 
Cuba, Australia, and New Zealand, a letter from the last country 
being received to-day, which I inclose.” 





and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 
almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 
BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cor. Liberty & School Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 














Price, 50 cents. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Assoc iation Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 
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Copyright 1904, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


Terms, postpaid, $4. t 
Great Britain, $5.50. 
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A SUMMER IN NEW FOUNDLAND. _ 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 546 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Si “Guar anteed 


WE HEREBY GUARANTEE i 
CARTRIDGES WHEN SEALED 
rT he Tee ae Le EY) | 


. ILWETOr: i 


| GUARANTEE THE FOLLOWING 
ARMS WHEN USED WITH THESE 
CARTRIDGES VIZ: WINCHESTER. 
MARLIN. REMINGTON. SAVAGE 
STEVENS. AND ALL OTHER PRO 

PERLY CONSTRUCTED ARMS. | 





Ammunition” 


There is only one make of Ammunition which is guaranteed. 
U. M. C. METALLIC AMMUNITION. 


We Guarantee Your Gun and Revolver 


if of standard make, provided U. M. C. Ammunition is used. Boxes 
of guaranteed U. M. C. cartridges are sealed with special seals, a cut of 
which we show in this advertisement. \g Xe \g Xe Xe 
Take guaranteed (V. M. C.) Cartridges into the woods with you this year. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


Agency, 313 Broadway, N. Y. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 86 First St:, San Francisco. 





MODEL 1890 .22 CALIBER REPEATING RIFLE 


This: rifle is just. the gun to take along on an outing trip, or into the country 


for the summer, being well adapted for target practice or small game shooting. 
It is a take-down, and can be taken apart and put together in an instant, without 
any tools, and can be packed in a trunk or carried on a bicycle. This rifle is 
accurate, light and handy; and like all Winchester guns, it is made well and shoots 
well. It is made in .22 Short, .22 Long and .22 W. R. F. calibers. Winchester 
Smokeless Powder Cartridges, loaded with Winchester Greascless Bullets, are made in 
these different calibers. arid give the best results in this rifle, besides being very clean 
to handle. All reputable dealers sell Winchester Guns and Winchester Cartridges. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1904. 
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ESTABLISHED 1573. Entered at the New York Post Ummce as Second Class matter, 


LONDON: Davies & Co. PARIS: Brentano’s, ~ PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
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Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. : Yachting Goods. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER: cs sércu, ntot ein #28. Si Neade em conmea, LOOK “i" YACHT 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. | REGISTERS 


Ghe PNEUMATIC MATTRESS and CUSHION CO. and. we think that 


you will agree with 
Manufacturers' of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS for Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, seared 
Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Skiffs. un in caging the 
Factory at-Reading, [ass. Send for Catalogue D. 2 & 3 South St., New York, U. S. A. ALMY 


EASIER TO ROW J ABSOLU , TELY SAFE Mullins Galvanized | a are 
Steel P BOILER 


is the 


FAVORITE BOILER 


with yachtsmen, 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, R. |. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 
Re 


il f fine Pleasure and Hunti Boats, 
= Gasoline Launches, Small Boats. 


Send for Catalogue. 
BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 


Yacht and Launch Fi 
tings a Specialty. 







































Naval Architects and Brokers. 








ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Bnovsy. ) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, “ Designer,”’ Boston. 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


L. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 

42 Broadway, New York. 


131 State St., Boston. 
elephones. Cable addresses, ‘‘Pirate.” 
a TT 


Cable, “‘Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4870 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


131 State St., Room 330, Boston, Mass. 
Successors TO HOLLIS BURGESS. 


YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS, 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


VESSELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED, CHARTERED, AND SOLD. 


AUTO BOATS. 
R. B. TAFT, Brokerage and Insurance. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 


29 Broadway, - New York. 
Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 
———————————— 


The Ball-bearing Oarlock 
A device that will do for the row- 











The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where you can have it built from your ideas as wellasmy own. I 
build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and mai guaran- 
teed. Send your description and ask for prices. 


J. H. PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 


MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 


Endorsed Thousan 








CANOES AND ROWBOATS 


Built of Maine Cedar, covered with best canvas. 
Made by workmen who know how. Models and sizes 
for all kinds of service. From $28 up. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send NOW for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., 01d Town, Me. 
—$—$—— 


THE MAIN REQUISITE = *."titeie¥exdnil: 
THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


Solves the problem. See records of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
















boat what the ball-bearing did for The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 13% miles per hour. Scout, 80 ft.; speed, 16% miles hour. { 
oe * are ounce of e: Reliance, 37 ft.; speed, 14 miles per hour. Mystic, 35 ft , ran from Execution Light to Race as Oo qua 
ste iat © can oe Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour. ock Light, about 100 miles, in 64 hours. 
onktuhetiaiem, a We will duplicate and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles, (Send for our booklet). an @ fate Sekipaches 
>=; > lock for hunting and fishing. THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, Inc... West Mystic, Conn. 
ie Furni for either tight or loose - canoes, and exposed 


oars. our dealer does not 
handle, write for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 

T. &. Garrett, Jr., Auburn, N.Y. 


woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white, Used 
onVigilant, Defender 


MARINE GLUE. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST 
= the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
herefore use 


















SHEE VEY eV RE NRE NEN NENE EVIE VERE NEE) JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. (TRADE MARK.) nl ll 
% | L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, & vt 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS, _ Write for testimonials and price lists. 


AND 
HOW TO BUILD THEM. 
BY PARKER B. FIELD. 
: With a pianand ail dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Oh Sal al et Bt St Sl el 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. New York. Boston. 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 


AUTO-BOATS—Fastest in the world—also Cruisers. 











Canoe Cruising and Camping. 


Perry D. Froz2r. Illustrated, 95 pages, cloth. 
By Price $1. 





This interesting little volume is a practical -guide 
for the cruising canoeist, the man who wishes to 
start away from the city and for a short time to 
make his canoe his home. With this in ‘view, 
Mr. Frazer, who regards canoeing as a healthful 
and economical method of passing away leisure 
hours, has written briefly but attractively of 
canoes, camping outfits, clothing, firearms and 
ammunition; fishing tackle, a hy, and in 
general of cruising, camping and all that pertains 
to this phase of outdoor life. While the volume 
has been written chiefly for the younger men, it 
is yet full of practical information and s stion 
that appeals to those who have had a wider ex- 
perience. 

Such a book as this should be in the library 
of every man who is interested in outdoor life or 
the things which pertain to it, It is one of the 
manuals which should stand on the shelf along- 
side of “Woodcraft,” of which, in fact, it is a 


‘FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO 
34 Broadway, New York. 


Standard Boat Co., H. Newton Whittelsey, Naval Architect Manager, Long Island City, N.Y. 


Rushton Canoes 


ARE FAMOUS EVERYWHERE 



























15, 16, 18 Feet, $32 to $44 


THERE'S A CHARM IN CANOEING 

that cannot be described any more than the fragrance of the rose. Nothing surpasses the canoe for solid 
enjoyment on lake or river, with its entire absence of dirt and noise, its ease of paddling, its restful, gliding 
motion, and its combination of lightness and speed. inc pac 5 

Are you missing this pleasure? 1 can furnish you the best all-cedar or canvas-covered cedar models, as 
you may prefer. My experience of 30 years in selecting materials and making thousands of pleasure boats, 
goes into everything e in my large establishment. 5 f 

for my complete catalogue of pleasure boats, canoes, oars, paddles, sails and fittings—it’s free. 


J.H. RUSHTON, 818 Water Street, CANTON, N. ¥Y. 













SMALL YACHT 
‘CONSTRUCTION an RIGGING. 


A complete manual of practical Boat and Small Yacht Building. With two complete designs 

and ‘numerous diagrams and details, By Linton Hope. 177 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

matte gine canoe cazs f AOR erin Ses dengan So ece a t 2 Rarating 
uirements. Full of 


"Tike information te 





wy 

IT HAS GIVEN SATISFACTION 
wherever it has been used. That is why we 
confidently recommend 


SPAR COATING 


as the perfect finish § sail 
boats, or all other woodwork exposed to ex- 


of weather or temperature. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish and Color Grinders, 


45 Broadway, New York. _ 
r : 69 Market St., Chivage, lit, 








